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‘National Union’s 
Blunt Comments 


On Fleet Idea 


‘ Vice-President Guinness of Pitts- 
burgh Company Turns Critic; 
Asks Questions 


SOME THINGS PUZZLE HIM 


| Says He Wrote Article to Bring 
Subject to Attention of 
Agents 











Some blunt comments on fire insurance 
fleets are being made by J. F. Guinness, 

3 ‘ : : 
vice-president of the National Union of 
Pittsburgh, in the agency bulletin of that 
company which is coming out tomorrow. 
The statement is interesting from many 
angles. The National Union neither 
owns nor controls any fire insurance com- 
panies, but has a running mate in 
the National Union Indemnity. The 
statement by Mr. Guinness emphasizes 
ithe position of the company in continu- 
-ing its opposition to the growth of the 
fleet idea. 

It is not lack of money which prevents 
the National Union from going into 
group operation, because Andrew W. 
Mellon, one of the wealthiest men in the 
country, and the Secretary of the U. S. 
Treasury, is first vice-president, while 
R. B. Mellon, president of the Mellon 
National Bank, is on the board and so 
are two members of the McEldowney 
family, also bankers. ; 

Heretofore, the National Union has 
been a target for criticism by some com- 
panies because of independent practices 
and it now puts the shoe on the other 
foot by doing a little criticising of its 
own. 

Entering New Era 


Retox statement of Mr. Guinness fol- 
OWS: 

“The recent absorption by one large 
“fleet” of a smaller one, has naturally 
been the subject of much discussion 
among agents and in insurance journals, 
and one of the speculations heard most 
is how such transactions will affect the 
iuture of the local agent. 

“The insurance world has grown accus- 
tomed to the formation of ‘fleets,’ but ap- 
parently we are now entering an era 
where groups are beginning to absorb 
each other. No one can question the 
mvht of those who are behind such 
transactions to conduct their business as 
ithey see fit from the standpoint of their 
©\/n interests; however, it is pointed out 
that the agent also has vital interests to 
be conserved. 

Some of the papers have recalled the 
Stitement made some time ago by a 
Prominent insurance official that in a 
¢vtain limited number of years the en- 
tro fire insurance business would be in 
ths hands of a very few companies, and 
* a necessary and logical result the lo- 
‘ agent would disappear. The question 
oeing asked whether the present move- 
Micnt is not an attempt to fulfill this 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Assurance Company, Ltd. 


A corporation which has stood the test 
146 years of successful business 
Abso- 


of time! 
operation. 





PHOENIX 


of London 
150 William Street, New York 


World-wide interests. 


lute security. 


Indemnity Company 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


150 William Street, New York 
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The White Fireman * 
Builds a Chimney 


Builds it according to sound principles which he him- 
self has discovered, tests it and finds that its use can 
prevent fires costing the American public $25,000,000 
annually. Read, in the Saturday Evening Post for De- 
cember 8th and in The American Magazine for Decem- 
ber, how cities and towns are receiving the White 
Fireman’s recommendations, incorporating his specifi- 


cations for chimneys in their civic ordinances. 


* 


The White Fireman in the ine adverti: of 
the Insurance Company of North America represents the 
loss-prevention engineering service supported by insurance 
companies. This advertising is informing millions of prop- 
erty owners of the constructive work that is being done. And 
each advertisement tells property owners that they may 
secure loss-prevention engineering service through respon- 
sible insurance agents. 























on Penn Mutua 


ape Agency visits, sup 
a 


thusiasm and 


Wm. H. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Compan 
Philadelphia 


Our Annual Servicing Period 


Penn Mutual representatives are having their annual concentration 
members from November 1 to December 31. 
They have been supplied with a complete and first class kit of tools. 
And they will be able to offer Non-medical during four of these 
eight weeks—the Penn Mutual once again lining up with advanced 
underwriting. 
Home Office representatives, specialists in Field work, have made 
alsin each General Agent and his 
rge number of Special Agents with face to face instructions in the 
use of new material. 
We have openings for men and women who are afire with en- 
esire to make life insurance their life’s work. 


Wm. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square 
Founded 1847 


a 





HUGH D. HART, Vice-President 














Insured Army 
Hears Kingsley 
Dinner Address 


Banquet Formally Opens New 
Home Office in Madison 
Square 


BIG HOOK-UP ON RADIO 


N. Y. Life’s Head Tells Building 
Committee Guests of Realiza- 
tion of Dream 








The completion, the occupancy and the 
opening of the great new building of the 
New York Life in Madison Square, New 
York City, was formally celebrated on 
Wednesday night of this week at a din- 
ner given in the building. The host was 
the building committee of the company. 

The guests, numbering about one hun- 
dred, gathered at 6:30 o’clock and in- 
spected the building. They then sat down 
to dinner and when it was over Presi- 
dent Kingsley made an adress. 

A Dream Realized 

Taking as his text, “A Dream Real- 
ized,” Mr. Kingsley arose at 9:30 o’clock 
and delivered his talk to not only 100 
guests present, but it was also radioed 
througn the National Broadcasting sys- 
tem. In this way thousands of policy- 
holders among others heard his speech 
as daily papers had carried the story 
several days ago saying that the speech 
would be broadcasted. 

Among others who heard the talk over 
the radio were guests throughout the 
country of agents who arranged radio 
and dinner parties. Some of these din- 
ners had policyholders and prominent 
citizens as guests. The radio hook-up 
was through eleven stations. 

The guests of the building committee 
included officers of the company, some 
directors, chief executives of a number 
of Eastern and New England life insur- 
ance companies, proprietors or editors of 
daily papers, some well-known writers, 
and a few men of prominence in the 
company’s own field organization. 

Thrill in Opening of Building 

Mr. Kingsley began by saying there 
was a thrill in opening this marvelous 
new building “to all who dreamed, 
planned and labored” in its erection. 
Personally, he had dreamed of the build- 
ing for ten years. In telling why he did 
so and why the company had spent mil- 
lions in this labor, he said: 

Beauty and Utility 
‘Because the growth of the company 
demanded, for efficient service, a larger 
and more-modern plant. 

“Believing that beauty and utility are 
not inherently incompatible we have 
striven in this building to achieve both. 
To all policyholders and to all who dwell 
in homes protected by our policies, I say 
with confidence that few buildings in the 
world, in symmetry, in majesty, in real 
beauty, surpass this; and yet it has been 
erected primarily for business uses and 
the practical and utilitarian have been 
constantly in mind. 

“Many buildings stand on this old 

(Continued on Page 14) 












































EIGHT MORE DAYS! 


Sh 
Hyztteen more days to prepare the New 


program for next year. Resolve to 


avoid financial headaches in 1929. These 


are caused by germs called “deficits” 





Get your innoculation against 


“deficits in 1929 thru 





—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE - PATTERSON AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 





December 14, 1°28 
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ot LEYENDECKER BRANCH ot 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Barclay 3670 
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Medical Men Reply 
To Thorsen Query 


DISCUSSION OF OVERWEIGHTS 





Apparently Join Cigarette People in 
Campaign Against Sweets and Starches; 
Advocate Proper Diet 





'. Mitchel Thorsen of Thorsen & Thor- 
ses, New York City brokers, who wrote 
to medical directors asking them if the 
cutting down of sweets will not reduce 
overweights, got a lot of answers to his 
questions, despite the fact that he was 
betting in on the advertising war be- 
twcen cigarette people and candy man- 
uf cturers. 

in a statement to daily newspapers he 





J. MITCHELL THORSEN 


says the replies indicate that overweight 
can be successfully combated by diet, by 
the elimination of sweets and starches, 
and by substitution of other things for 
the craving for sweets and desire for 
overeating. 

Among others he quotes Dr. Arthur 
Geiringer, Equitable Society; Dr. G. H. 
Barber, Manhattan Life; Dr. William R. 
Ward, Mutual Benefit; Dr. Joyce T. 
Sheridan, Philadelphia Life; Dr. A. R. 
Mitchell, Bankers Life; Dr. T. H. Wat- 
kins, American Southern; Dr. George 
Manting, American National; Dr. Marion 
Souchon, Pan-American; F. N. Cooch- 
rems, American Life of Denver; Dr. C. 
N. McCloud, Minnesota Mutual, and Dr. 
R. E. Fort, National Life & Accident. 
Dr. Fort says: “A combination of smok- 
ing and drinking of a large amount of 
water does curb the craving for sweets 
and desire for heavy eating.” 

Mr. Mitchell sounds a note of warning. 
After agreeing that overweight can be 
corrected by proper diet and elimination 
of sweets and starches and the substitu- 
tion of smoking and water drinking for 
sweets and heavy eating, he says: “Char- 
acter, self-control and will to do the 
tient thing count for more than every- 
thing else. Self-indulgence is one of the 
sins of this age of loose living and loose 
thiiking. The glutton is no exception. 
‘om an insurance standpoint the only 
thing is to cut him out.” 





Cc. B. KNIGHT TO MOVE 





General Agent of Union Central Gets 
“warger Quarters in Transportation 
Building 

harles B. Knight, general agent of 
Union Central Life, who for years 
has been in the Woolworth Building, will 
Soo move to the Transportation Build- 
ing. Broadway, where he has rented 
more than a floor. 








Another Year Ahead 


The life insurance salesman has an urgent message 
for the business man who has prospered in 1928. 


Will his family be as happy and com- 
fortable in 1929 as it is now? 


“I don’t know,” he may tell you. 


But he can know. He can make the security 
of his wife and children certain by 
acquiring adequate life insurance. 
Then, should he be taken away, they 


at least will be spared the hazard of 
want. 


A Prudential Policy will 
protect them 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
Epwarp D. Durrmtp, President 














Kopf Giving Lecture 
Course On Investments 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FEATURE 





Metropolitan Assistant Statistician One 
Of Group There Engaged In Many 
Educational Activities 





Among the insurance men in the coun- 
try who are lecturing at universities, and 
their number includes Thomas I. Park- 
inson, president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society who frequently make 
talks to law students at Columbia, is 
Edwin W. Kopf, assistant statistician of 
the Metropolitan Life. Mr. Kopf is con- 





E. W. KOPF 


ducting a course of lectures at Columbia 
on the subject of life insurance company 
investments. It is the first course of the 
kind which Columbia has given. Since 
1922 Mr. Kopf has been lecturing at Co- 
lumbia on insurance statistics. He was 
also the lecturer on insurance history 
at the New York School for Social Re- 
search in 1926. 

A graduate of the Newark Technical, 
Kopf began his insurance career in the 
actuarial and office supervisor’s depart- 
ments of one of the big companies. That 
was in 1903. In 1912 he entered the sta- 
tistical bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
and in 1916 was appointed assistant stat- 
istician. 

Mr. Kopf’s career is interesting as 
showing the extent of the educational 
activities of some insurance men now- 
adays. It illustrates also the manner in 
which the companies desire to help the 
public in its quest forknowledge. Mr. 
Kopf is only one of a number of men at 
the Metropolitan Life who do a lot of 
work outside the office in the cause of 
education. 

The following is a brief summary of 
some of Mr. Kopf’s affiliations and work: 
He has been chairman of the educa- 
tional committee of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society since 1922. In addition, he 
is a Fellow of the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety of London; membre titulaire, Sta- 
tistical Society of Paris; a member of 
the American Statistical Association; of 
the National Research Council; Com- 
mittee on the Atmosphere and Man, 
1926-28. He has been a contributor to 
the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
on insurance subjects; and to the Ameri- 
can Dictionary of Biography; repre- 
sentative of the American Statistical As- 
sociation to American Statesmen’s Year 
Book. He is a member of the German 
Society for Insurance Science, Berlin; 
of the executive committee of the law 
and economics section of the Society. 
He is a Fellow of the American Public 
Health Association and also of the Vital 
Statistics Section and chairman commit- 
tee of Public Health Climatology. Also, 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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CAMPBELL, LITTLE ROCK, CLAN 





Sun Life’s New Home in London. * 4:e23¢,P:22ustion Per Man Mari 





Many Notables Attend Opening of Structure, 
Including W. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister 
of Canada, and Secretary of State 
Amery for Dominions 


London, Eng., Dec. 1—The high repu- 
tation of the Sun Life of Canada held in 
the United Kingdom was attested by the 
type of public men who attended the re- 
cent opening of the company’s remark- 
able new building in Cockspur street, 
Trafalgar Square. It was formally 
opened by L. C. M. S. Amery, Secretary 
of State for the Dominions, and among 





J. F. JUNKIN 


those in attendance was W. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada. 

The building was designed by Septi- 
mus Warwick of London in collabora- 
tion with A. J. C. Paine, staff architect 
of the company in Montreal. Others 
present included Lord Queensborough, 
Lord Albemarle, Lord Ebbishan, Sir W. 
L. Allardyce, Sir Campbell Stuart, Col. 
Sir George McLaren Brown, Vice Ad- 
miral J. Chambers, Sir Edward Crowe, 
Sir H. Elverston, Sir Roderick Jones, 
Sir E. M. Mountain, Sir W. Schooling 
and Sir H. Lever. 

There are ten stories, three of which 
are below the ground. It is fireproof 
and soundproof, and architecturally one 
of the most attractive in London. 

The Sun Life’s general manager for 
the United Kingdom is J. F. Junkin, a 
caricature sketch of whom is_ printed 
herewith. It originally appeared in the 
columns of the “Insurance Record,” Lon- 
don. 

Mr. Junkin is a Canadian who was 
educated at Trinity College, Toronto. In 
1883 he was appointed general agent at 
Brockville, Ont., for the Sun Life, and 
in 1886 was made district manager at 
Montreal for the same company. After 
a short experience with the Manufac- 
turers Life he returned to the Sun as 
manager of the foreign department. 

Upon the amalgamation of the Manu- 
facturers’ Life and the Temperance & 
General Life insurance Companies Mr. 
Junkin was elected managing director of 
the united company, and under his di- 
rection the progress was even more rapid 
than before. But in 1907 the strenuous 
work which he had put in began to make 
its mark felt on Mr. Junkin’s health, and 
on doctor’s orders he resigned his posi- 
tion and spent a year in Europe resting 
and traveling. His health restored, he 
returned to Canada and was offered and 


accepted the position of general manager 
for the United Kingdom for the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
taking up office in June, 1908. The new 
assurances in the British division at that 
time amounted to £200,000 with a new an- 
nual premium of £6,000. 

Under his direction the business quick- 
ly began to show remarkable increases, 
and last year the company’s business 
amounted to practically £5,000,000, bear- 
ing a new annual premium of £200,000, 
and single premiums of nearly £300,000. 
The purchase money for annuities for 
the same year was £809,000, which is 
probably the largest amount of annuity 
business ever done by any company in 
one year in the United Kingdom. 


of $250,000; Celebrate With 
Convention 

The Gordon H. Campbell Agency of 
the Aetna Life at Little Rock, Ark., be- 
lieve they have set a mark for other 
agencies to shoot at with an average pro- 
duction of $250,000 for the forty men of 
the agency in the eleven months of this 
year. The agency total in that time is 
$10,562,112. Special credit is given the 
Campbell agency for this result because 
the territory is largely rural and the crop 
situation has been against them. 

A number of prominent guests at- 
tended the convention of the winners in 
the October-November contest, held re- 
cently, including Hugh D. Hart, vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, who 
was formerly associated with the Camp- 
bell agency. Prescott W. Eames of Den- 
ver described his system of sales presen- 
tation the chief feature of which is in 
arranging a program of protection for 
the individual. Other speakers were J. 
S. Maryman, one of the agency leaders; 
H. H. Dawson, H. D. Edwards, L. E. 
Warren and W. W. Teekell of Shreve- 
port. 


TRAVELERS IN THE BRON®Y 





Branch Office Has Had Rapid Gro .th 
Since It Was First Started 
In 1921 

The Bronx branch office of the 7 -vy- 
elers which is managed by Fran) A, 
Byrne has shown a healthy growth - ice 
it was established in 1921. At that me 
the office was located at 2804 Third  ve- 
nue and was housed in two small rms, 
Today at 560 Melrose avenue they ave 
4,000 square feet of space. 

This agency at the present time has 
twenty full-time agents and also ‘ves 
considerable business with the br: <ers 
throughout the Bronx. This the irst 
multiple line agency to open in the 
Bronx. Life and accident busine; is 
emphasized. 

Mr. Byrne has been in charge o! the 
organization since its inception. Fle is 
a clever speaker and has made addrvsses 
on selling themes of an inspirationa: na- 
ture to insurance men. 





TRACK TEAM TO DANCE 
The track team of The Prudential will 
hold its annual dance at the Mosque ball- 
room, Newark, this evening. It is ex- 
pected that several of the officials of the 
company will be in attendance. 
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A *112,000 surrender 
that became a 


*90,000 Sale 








Case No. 71—Having inherited an ample 
fortune and become president of a prosper- 
ous electric specialty company, a leading 
New York underwriter’s assured considered 
his $112,000 life insurance no longer neces- 
sary, and decided to surrender it for its 
cash value. 

The underwriter chose to bring one of our 
trust representatives into the situation. 
After an introductory call, it was arranged 
that our representative should see the client 
alone in order to relieve the situation of 
any apparent bias. He emphasized the idea 
that with added income and added responsi- 
bility, adequate insurance protection was 
even more necessary than before. 

This statement, coming from the repre- 
sentative of an influential bank which had 
no insurance to sell, impressed the client. 
He invited further discussion, and the whole 
subject of this man’s economic value to his 





—TRUS 














New York 





family, the virtues of insurance and the ad- 
vantages of an insurance trust were thor- 
oughly gone into—from a bank representa- 
tive’s viewpoint. 

As aresult the original $112,000 worth of 
insurance was never cancelled. Instead, the 
underwriter was called upon to write an 
additional $50,000 policy to be placed in 
trust together with the original amount, 
and there are excellent possibilities of fur- 
ther increases from time to time. 

Another result was a $50,000 business 
insurance policy on the life of the star sales- 
man of the client’s company,—a big pro- 
ducer whose loss would be severely felt by 
this organization. 





Send for a copy of our book, “The Insur- 
ance Trust as a Business Proposition.” Ii 
contains a practical constructive presentation 
of the ways this bank can help the life under. 
writer close important business with far les: 
effort than is ordinarily necessary, and with: 
out obligation. A copy of this booklet will b« 
sent to any life underwriter on request by th: 
Trust Department, National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, 31 Nassau Street, Neu 
York City. 
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{rthur M. Collens, vice-president, 


Phoenix 


Areas Of Income 


Review of Question: “Can A Life Insurance Company Adapt Its Investment Policy To Probable Trends Of 
Interest Rates? 
By Vice-President COLLENS, Phoenix Mutual 


Mutual Life and one best 


of the 


po. -d of all the Hartford insurance men on the financial side of the business, recently 


moic @ talk before insurance men on the following subject: 


“Can a life insurance 


cor.pany adapt its investment policy to probable trends of interest rates?” 
His talk was entirely informal and not intended to be a definite economic con- 
clicion. It was more an experimental basis of determining income results from certain 


ples of investment, presupposing that future 


for ances. Accompanying the talk 


interest returns will follow past per- 


were two graphs which are reproduced on this 


pace. A brief analysis of the talk follows: 


\ve all know that interest return, or 
the price paid for capital, in the past 
has had wide swings from many causes 
in no way related to fundamental se- 
curity. Perhaps the outstanding influ- 
ences for low interest return in the past 
have been new developments in indus- 
try, healthy expansion in production 
(prosperity), and adequate world supply 
of gold as a credit base for financing; 
while high interest rates seem to have 
been caused generally by war, over- 
production and inadequate gold supply. 
The new gold fields in California and 
Africa and the discovery of the cyanide 
process definitely affected interest re- 
turn in lower rates. 


Definite Curve of Interest Trends 


In looking back we find fairly definite 
tendencies in the curves of interest re- 
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turn. These may be likened in their 
tise and fall to tides. The lines of in- 
terest tendency are never straight, and 
simiarly waves raise and lower water 
levei without changing the irresistible 
ebb or flow of the tide. The cycles of 
mtcest return in the past have been 


lair. regular in duration from crest to 
bas. and vice-versa, roughly about 
twe ty years more or less. Merely as 
at cory to think about, it is not un- 


lair io assume that what has happened 


mie past is likely to occur in the fu- 
tur: 
m is history that in the period up to 


A) the trend of interest rates was defi- 
nite y down and from 1902 to 1920 as 


defi ‘tely upward. Since 1920 rates have 
bec decreasing and the general momen- 
tum 


seems to be in a lower direction. 
Sor economists believe that another 
Swi up in rates is likely to occur 
aro id 1942 and that the cause may be 


mac quate world gold supply. In any 
a y one must assume some things and 
or 


he purpose of this discussion let us 


consider that past history will repeat. 

We know that the institutions which 
in 1902 loaded up with long term securi- 
ties later wished they had not done so, 
and that the investors who around 1920 
bought short instead of long terms now 
wish they had not. With life insurance 
companies the two majér media of 1 
vestments are bonds and mortgage Mor 
(farm and city). In general the former 
may be considered long and the latter 
short term. Are there periods of time 
to express preference in the flow of in- 
vestment funds into one or the other 
medium? We think there are and that 
it is better to form some definite pol- 
icy, even based on certain theoretical 
assumptions, than to have no policy at 
all in hit or miss buying. 

Graphic Measurement 
This subject for some time has inter- 





MRUFFCY & E3SER CO. NEW YORK, mo BEC. 


ested us and we have given quite a bit 
of thought to the problem that admitting 
there are favorable times to buy long 
terms and favorable times for short 
terms, is there arly way of measuring the 
comparative results from either policy 
at a given time? The answer is not in 
comparing yields of, say, a five year 
mortgage at 5.50% with a forty year 
bond en a 5.10% amortized basis. The 
time factors are different and what we 
are interested in is actual amount in ag- 
gregate dollars over a period of years 
of one form of investment, against simi- 
lar calculated results from the other. We 
finally hit upon a graphic method of 
comparatively measuring this by what we 
call the Areas of Income. The amount 
of income received on a-unit of invest- 
ment equals the rate multiplied by the 
number of years the investment is owned 
and this can be expressed by an area, 
one dimension of which is time and the 
other is rate. 

In getting at a method af Shineiies 
this, we made a graph on which we 


plotted the curve of interest return on 
good bonds in two-year periods from 
1902 to the present time, and then ex- 
tended the curve by a dotted line to 
show what the trend would be if future 
rates repeat the history of past trends. 
Then, in the same way, we plotted the 
return on mortgage loans (average rate 
of farm and city loans) from 1920 to 
the present, with extension of that curve 
beyond at about one-half of one per cent 
above the assumed bond return curve. 


CHART 2 
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We did not go back of 1920 on mort- 
gages as any comparison much prior to 
the Federal Farm Loan Act would not 
be indicative. 

On this chart we are able to make 
visual comparisons at any time by out- 
lining the areas of income 


with pins 
around which are stretched different 
colors of ribbon for bonds and mort- 


gage loans. This is a bit difficult to il- 

lustrate in a fixed single color chart, 

but the two graphs may convey the idea. 
Graphs Explained 


On graph marked | the horizontal 
scale represents years, and the vertical 
shows rates of interest. Line X:X2X; 
is the curve of interest return on good 
long term bonds—actual in trends from 
1902 to 1928 and extended hypothetically 
to 1900 and beyond in the broken part 
of the line. Line YiY:Y; shows actual 
average return on mortgages from 1920 
to 1928 similarly extended to 1960. On 
this chart we have illustrated an ex- 
treme comparison—the investment of 
two equal funds of money at the peak 
of interest rates in 1920, one fund in 
forty year non-callable bonds and one 
in mortgages. The amortized return of 
6.97% on the bonds runs continuously 
for forty years and the Area of Income 
is represented by the area of the rect- 
angle A:A:A3;Ay. The mortgage loans 
are assumed to run for an average of 
five years at a time and have to be re- 
newed or replaced at each then existing 
rate of interest, wherever it falls on the 
curve. Based on the assumed interest 
curves, the rates at which this fund in 
mortgages will be employed is indicated 
by the jagged horizontal lines from Bi 
in 1920 to Bs in 1960. In 1920 a rate of 
7'4% might have been obtained on a five 
year farm mortgage. In 1927 the aver- 
age of farm and city mortgage rate was 
about 5%% so that by 1932 when the 
extension or replacement again occurs 
there clearly would have been already a 





distinctly more favorable amount of in- 
come from the long term bonds than 
from the fund in mortgages. If inter- 
est rates continue to fall gradually for a 
time the discrepancy becomes very evi- 
dent and continuing the assumed rates 
of reinvestment along B,B2 to 1960 it 
will be seen that the Area of Income in- 
closed by A: B:B2A, has contributed much 
less income than the long term bond Area 
of Income described above. 

Chart IL is based on the same inter- 
































Hii 
est rate curves as Chart I but compares 
two equal funds invested at the present 
time in long term bonds at about 4.75% 
and in mortgages at about 5.50%. The 
same A:A; and B.iB: lines are used. The 
Areas of Income resulting in this chart 
seem to show considerable merit in the 
mortgage loan fund, especially as every 
five years it is theoretically available for 
re-investment in long term bonds if 
general interest rates are then higher. At 
any material lower rates the odds would 
seem all in favor of temporary mort- 
gages. 

In these two charts, used for general 
illustration, we have made no adjust- 
ment in the visual areas for the effect 
of compounding interest on such parts 
of the areas as show a gain or loss in 
one investment as compared with the 
other. Nor has allowance been made for 
any difference in office costs between the 
two forms of security. In any exact 
study this could be done in accordance 
with the individual facts. 

We consider that to have proper di- 
versification and balance .of investment, 
it is probably advisable for a life insur- 
ance company at all times to obtain a 
volume of both bonds and mortgages, 
but there are almost always what may 
be called excess investment funds, the 
flow of which can be directed in either 
form of security. 

Let me repeat what was stated at the 
outset. This is merely a_ theoretical 
study. Hindsight is infallible, but 
thought-out foresight, even if not entire- 
ly correct, can be of considerable value. 
If, by planning a policy of investment, 
it is possible to make $100,000 earn for 
forty years one-half of one per cent 
more than the same $100,000 invested hit 
or miss, the net result is a gain of $20,- 
000, plus compound interest during the 
process. If the same thing is done with 
an additional $100,000 each year, the cu- 
sizable figures. 
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A Blind Agent Who Has Made Good 





Newsboy At Seven, Ellsworth G. Smith, Mutual Life, 
Detroit, Has High School Boy As Guide; Quotes 
Rates From Braille Cards; Worked Entirely 
Cold Canvass His First Year; Once 
a Lawyer 


Walking about the streets of Detroit, 
guided by a high school boy, and with 
him calling at offices and homes in the 
solicitation of life insurance, is Ellsworth 
G. Smith, A. P. Ballou agency of the 
Mutual Life in Detroit. Mr. Smith is 
the sightless agent who was on the plat- 
form at the last convention of the Na- 


tional Association of Life Underwriters 
in Detroit. 
The Eastern Underwriter this week 


asked Mr. Smith to tell his story to its 
readers. Men, blessed with health and 
all of their faculties, must get a thrill 
in reading that career while it will make 
them think more seriously as to whether 
they are taking advantage of all the 
blessings with which they have been en- 
dowed. 
A Chicago Man 

Mr. Smith was born in Chicago in 
1892; attended grade schools in that city 
and Evanston, being graduated from Lin- 
coln School, Evanston, in 1907. Continu- 
ing Mr. Smith said: 

“My father deserted my mother and 
me when I was seven. She started dress- 
making and I sold newspapers and maga- 
zines. My last two years of grammar 
school I lived with an aunt and uncle in 
Evanston while my mother went to 
Kirksville, Mo., to study osteopathy. 

“In 1907, when I was fourteen, I lost 
my eyesight through an accident, and 
had my high school work at the Illinois 
School for the Blind at Jacksonville, 
Ill., graduating in 1911. 

Admitted to the Bar 

“I went immediately to Missoula, 
Mont., where my mother was practicing 
and enrolled in the Law School at the 
University of Montana. There had never 
been a blind student there and I was 
only conditionally enrolled as they did 
not believe I could handle the work. My 
collie dog took me the two miles to 
school. I had no reader, and learned 
from the class work. Outside of school 
hours I[ tuned and sold pianos. 

3y the time my second year arrived, 
I had no difficulty in securing good read- 
ers and the attitude of the faculty 
changed. For example, an English teach- 
er who had absolutely refused to allow 
me in one of her classes stopped me on 
the campus to invite me to take one of 
her courses. It seems to me that this 
attitude toward the blind in the west is 
changing as they get farther away from 
the days when physical strength and skill 
with a gun were essential to survivor- 
ship. 

“In December, 1913, just after my 
twenty-first birthday, I passed the state 
bar examination with the second highest 
grades ever obtained there, and was ad- 
mitted to practice. In June, 1914, fol- 
lowing my admission to practice, I re- 
ceived my LL.B. 

Worked An Entire Year for $100 

“With two other classmates I opened 


an office and hung out my sign, with 
profits of $100 for the first year. How- 


ever, the income increased each year un- 
til in the seventh year my books showed 
$7,000. In 1918 and again in 1920 I was 
elected public administrator of the coun- 
ty. I was buying and selling houses, 
owned an eight-family apartment house, 
and in 1922 organized and became man- 
ager of a company which erected a store 
and office building. But business condi- 
tions in Montana were going from bad 
to worse. Our county was divided into 
four counties, each with its own county 
seat, which greatly reduced the law busi- 


ness in Missoula. The bottom fell out 
of real estate; the population of the 
town decreased for various reasons; 
banks failed all around. We decided that 
Montana’s boom period had passed, and 
only as population increased so_ that 
Montana’s vacant spaces were needed 
would it come back. We came to the 
conclusion it was no place for an am- 
bitious man of thirty. 

“In 1926 my wife and I set forth east- 





ELSWORTH G. SMITH 


ward in our car and visited the cities 
of the middle west. The winter of 1926- 
1927 we wound up our business on Mon- 
tana and came east, the fifteenth lawyer 
to leave Missoula. 

“Our reasons for leaving the law busi- 
ness are many. Because of my blindness 
I could not hope to enter a partnership 
in a strange city on a satisfactory basis. 
I did not care to become office boy for 
a firm. I knew how heartbreaking it is 
to build up a practice alone among 
strangers. The insurance business would 
allow me to go to the people. It is con- 
structive, while so much law work is only 
assisting people in spiteful quarrels. 


Entered Life Insurance 
“My wife and I attended the Rock- 
well School of Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship held in Cleveland in the spring of 
1927. We came at once to Detroit after 


completing the course and began our 
first year in a new business among 
strangers. 

“My first year in the business was far 
from satisfactory, but I sold sufficient 
business to hold my contract and pay 
expenses. The first month of my second 
year netted me in first year commissions 
$442.30 and then in one month I wrote 
eleven applications for $35,000. 

“I have a high school boy as guide, 
hired by the month to take me from 
place to place. I have prepared Braille 
cards for my own use in quoting rates, 
which give figures for the more common 
forms of policies for every five years 
from twenty to sixty. Before calling on 
anyone I endeavor to have as much in- 
formation concerning them as possible, 
so as to have a definite proposition to 
present. Of course, the first year my 
work was practically entirely cold can- 
vass. I am enjoying the life insurance 
work very much and am very optimistic 
about the future.” 


MYRICK COMMITTEE ON SEC. 97 








In Letter to Supt. Beha They Say 
Abuses Cited Are of Rare 
Occurrence 
In an open letter to Superintendent 
James A. Beha in reply to his recent 
statement pointing out instances of the 
abuse of the limitations upon acquisition 
cost, the special committee of the New 
York State Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of which Julian S. Myrick is chair- 
man, says that the instances which Su- 

perintendent Beha cited are rare. 

On this subject the committee says: 

“The instances cited have been, we be- 
lieve, a practice of many years by a 
very small number of companies; and 
therefore affect a small percentage of the 
total business. We are not opposed to 
limitations of acquisition expenses; but 
similar situations will probably arise un- 
der the proposed law that will prove 
equally difficult to correct by a legal rule. 
Some leeway should be left to the judg- 
ment of company officers to determine 
the wisest place for expense items, inas- 
much as age of company and financial 
position of company would have a bear- 
ing on the subject. We are convinced 
that the great majority of companies are 
acting in good faith and that it is not 
necessary to radically change standards 
which may cause confusion and misun- 
derstanding and changed methods with 
a large majority of companies, in order 
to correct abuses by a small number of 
companies.’ 





GIVE VAUDEVILLE SHOW 


About 400 people attended the vaude- 
ville show given by the Pelican Club of 
the Mutual Benefit Life in the audi- 
torium of the company’s home office 
building in Newark last week. The pro- 
ceeds are to be used for Kris Kringle 
work by the employes of the company. 
Dancing followed the performance. 
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FRIENDS EVERYWHERE 


Long established and consistently progressive, providing perfect protection at a 
net cost which is notably low, and rendering prompt and efficient service, the 
Massachusetts Mutual stands out as an ideal company to represent. 
of square dealing are back of every one of our agents. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion daH f Insurance in Force 


Many years 
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Penn Mutual Now Has 
Club Of Its Authcrs 


MANY HAVE PUBLISHED BOOKS 





Messrs. Law, Hart, Stevenson, Du: yea, 
Huttinger, Coffin Among Them 
Hall Writing Book 





It is announced that the Penn Mutual 
Authors’ Club has been formed com- 
posed of representatives of that com)any 
who have written books. Here is a par- 
tial list, together with their titles 

President William A. Law—‘Coi(on,” 
describing cotton raising and markcting. 
“How to Build Up a Bank’s Business,” 

Vice-President Hugh D. Hart—“Life 
Insurance As a Life Work.” 

Home Office Agency Manager Jolin A. 
Stevenson—‘Selling Life Insurance” and 
“Constructive Salesmanship.” Also, sey- 
eral other books. 

John B. Duryea, general agent, San 
Francisco—‘What To Know About Life 
Insurance” and six other volumes on life 
insurance topics and salesmanship. 

Ralph G. Engelsman, general avent, 
New York—“Making Sales Contracts.” 

E. Paul Huttinger—“The Law of 
Salesmanship.” 

Carroll Frey, editorial department of 
company—“The Bibliography -of Henry 
L. Mencken.” 

Vincent B. Coffin, director of educa- 
tion—‘First Steps in Pennmutualism.” 

Stewart Anderson, manager of field 
service bureau—“ Book of Instruction for 
Toastmasters.” 

Carroll Frey, editorial department of 
company—“The Bibliography of Henry 
L. Mencken.” 

It is announced that J. Elliott Hall, 
general agent of New York; Ralph G. 
Engelsman and John P. Davies (Oakland 
general agent), have new books in prep- 
aration. 


10% DIVIDEND INCREASE 








Sixth Consecutive One Made By Re- 
liance Life; How It Compares 
With 1923 Scale 


A general 10% increase in dividends 
to policyholders affecting all premium- 
paying policies has been authorized for 
1929 by the Reliance Life board. ‘This 
is the sixth consecutive increase in an- 
nual dividends by this company. The 
rate for 1929 will be an increase of 75% 
over the dividends paid on ordinary life 
policies in 1923. 

In the Pittsburgh district, during the 
week ending November 28, representa- 
tives of the company established a new 
high in number of sales and producing 
agents when eighty-nine salesmen made 
200 sales of life insurance amounting to 
$815,000. The week had been designated 
as a testimonial to two vice-presidents, 
H. G. Scott and E. G. McCormack. _ 

The company’s paid business of $5/,- 
504,817 in the first eleven months ot 
1928 is a gain of 4.11% over the busi- 
ness for the same period last year. The 
life insurance in force November 3) to- 
talled $403,612,871. The company also 
has in force more than $149,000,000 ac- 
cident insurance and more than $340,000 
weekly indemnity health insurance. Its 
assets are more than $53,000,000. 


TO PAY ONLY 30% 








Policy Claims’ Action Of Polish Com- 
panies Relative To Insurance |" 
Former Russian Territory 
At a meeting held at Warsaw, a »"1m- 
ber of life companies decided nc’ t0 
pay the full amount of claims under pol- 
icies issued by their agents in fo mer 
Russian Poland, the Ukraine and V hite 
Russia, on the grounds that they had 
lost heavily in consequence of the \us- 

sian Revolution. 

The companies proposed to pay ¥0% 
of the amount of the policy. More ‘hat 
2,000 policyholders are interested. ‘hey 
are bringing the case before the Supreme 
Court and are appealing to the govern 
ment. 
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Miullions Read Haley Fiske’s siden 


Remarkable Series Of Advice Talks About Health And Well-Being Written By President Of 
Metropolitan Life In Page Advertisements Of That Company 


It is generally conceded in the advertising world that the Metropolitan 
Life struck a new, vibrant note in advertising in the series it started several 
years ago and is still running in which vital messages are given to the public 


relative to their health, their finances and their general welfare. 


These ads, 


each covering a page and illustrated by some of America’s best artists, do 


no‘ contain a single line of selling appeal. 


Not once is the public asked to 


buy @ policy. The message is so interesting and so pertinent, the typography 
is so effective, the art work so splendid, that millions of people read these 
ads, while doctors and many other classes look forward to read them. 


Each page has at the bottom a personal message signed by Haley Fiske, 
linking up the thought with its significance and application to the life of the 


reader. 


Drinking Water 

Medical experts warn us that those 
who neglect to drink sufficient water will 
eventually pay the penalty. Symptoms 
of digestive disturbance, headaches, mus- 
cular and neuralgis pains, dullness, iner- 
tia and intestinal stasis—may result from 
drinking too little water. 

Metropolitan Life statisticians report 
that while typhoid scourges have prac- 
tically disappeared in large cities and in 
other places where the water supply is 
protected, typhoid is still a menace in 
many rural areas and wherever the water 
becomes contaminated. 

Typhoid can be stamped out. Send for 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s free booklet “The Conquest of 
Typhoid Fever.” Learn how to protect 
yourself and your family from water 
which may be unsafe. 





Blood Pressure 

Among 16,700 Metropolitan policyhold- 
ers recently examined, 2,150 were found 
to be more than 20% overweight; 6,900 
had defective teeth with suspected focal 
infection; 4,370 had enlarged, septic or 
buried tonsils; 1,190 had high blood 
pressure which might have been attrib- 
uted to one or more of the above, or to 
other causes. 

It was found that the number of over- 
weight persons who showed a_ blood 
pressure above normal was more than 
twice that of persons of approximately 
average weight. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany will gladly mail you, without cost, 
its booklets “Overweight” which tells 
how to reduce weight safely, and “Blood 
Pressure” which gives interesting infor- 
mation regarding the simplicity and 
meaning of a blood pressure test. Send 
for them. 





The Five Great Hazards of Life 

Almost every man and woman must 
these five great hazards of life: 

‘cath—which may come early, be- 
i one’s dependents have been provid- 
ed for. 

\ecident—always sudden and often 
causing lessened earning power. 

Sickness—which may cause want as 
we'l as suffering. 

‘, nemployment—which may bring dis- 

°3 to others in addition to the unem- 
o ed. 

!'ependent Old Age—which must seek 
sb ‘ity if self-support is no longer pos- 
Sl €. 

a through organized effort, 
With its millions of mutual life insur- 
an » policies, has done what no individ- 
ual could do alone. It has found a way 
to meet four of the five hazards. 

\nnuities for old age, protection in 
case of death, accident or sickness—al- 
Most every financial requirement can 
now be met by insurance. Only one 
Problem is still unsolved—Employment 


In these messages Haley Fiske stands out in a new light—a father 
adviser to the American people, and one whose advice is taken. 
these Haley Fiske little talks are re 


A few of 


produced herewith. 


Insurance—and that will follow. The 
day must come when every family will 
plan to meet the great hazards of life 
so that no member of it will face the 
need of charity. 

Thousands of Metropolitan policyhold- 
ers have asked how much of the family 
income should be expended for imme- 
diate necessities; how much for cloth- 
ing; how much for food; how much for 
fuel; how much should be laid aside for 
protection. Our booklet, “Let Budget 
Help,” answers these questions. A copy 
will be mailed free on request. 





Motor Fatalities 

700,000 Americans seriously injured last 
year; 23,000 killed by one cause alone— 
motor vehicle accidents. 

Appeals to individual caution have 
failed to stem the constantly rising tide 
of accidental deaths. Last year the New 
York State conference of Mayors decid- 
ed to conduct an “entire city” Safety 
Campaign. Albany, N. Y., was selected 
for the test, and the Metropolitan Life 
was invited to send safety engineers to 
co-operate. 

A vigorous educational program was 
undertaken. Every stage of this cam- 
paign was carefully mapped out in ad- 
vance. During the first six months of 
the demonstration, while practically the 
entire city supported it, accidental deaths 
of all kinds were reduced 31%. Fatal 
accidents to children were reduced 
33%4%. Fatal accidents in homes were 
reduced 71%. 

Based on the results in Albany, the 
Metropolitan has prepared two booklets, 
“Promoting Community Safety” and 
“The Traffic Problem,” which outline 
practical ways and means for accident 
prevention. Send for two copies of each, 
one for personal study and one to send 


to your Mayor. If your town has a 
working safety organization, support it 
whole-heartedly. If not, help to estab- 


lish a local Safety Council. 





Correct Posture 


Progressive Boards of Education, all 
over the country, recognize that pupils 
must sit properly during study hours. 
Curvature of the spine is sometimes 
caused by desks and chairs which do not 
permit the child to sit straight. Posture 
is taught in the daily calisthenics classes. 
Fatigue and malnutrition are guarded 
against, as frequent causes of bad pos- 
ture. 

Magazines and newspapers, more and 
more, are urging their readers to learn 
not only the advantages of correct pos- 
ture, but also the dangers that attend 
bad posture. 

In the Home Office of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company striking 
physical improvement among our em- 
ployes has been brought about by our 
Director of Posture. Bent bodies have 
been straightened. Headaches and other 





ailments of obscure origin have been 
made to disappear. Low spirits have 
been raised. Learning how to stand and 
sit correctly has added to health and 
happiness. 

A valuable booklet on the subject of 
posture has been prepared and one copy 
will be mailed free to each person re- 
questing it. Send for “The importance 
of Posture.” 





The war to prevent and cure tubercu- 
losis is one of the brilliant triumphs of 
modern science. The death rate from 
tuberculosis has been reduced almost 


HALEY 
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two-thirds during the past forty years. 

Now statisticians boldly predict that 
during the lifetime of the majority of the 
readers of this announcement tuberculo- 
sis will be under such thorough control 
that it will be an infrequent cause of 
death. 

Think what it means. Twenty years 
ago the principal cause of death—twenty 
years from now an infrequent cause of 
death. 

At first the fight was a stubborn one 
and at times discouraging. When cases 
reached physicians they had usually ad- 
vanced too far for successful treatment. 
Later, when cases were discovered in 
early stages the tide turned. Today— 
thanks to greatly increased knowledge of 
preventive measures and to the wide- 
spread co-operation of individuals, as 
well as official and private organizations, 
with the medical profe »ssion—tremendous 
gains are in sight. 

The Metropolitan urges people in all 
parts of the country to give whole-heart- 
ed support to the March campaign of the 
national and local tuberculosis and health 
associations for early diagnosis and im- 
mediate action. A copy of the Metro- 
politan’s booklet, “Tuberculosis,” will be 
mailed free to every person asking for it. 

It is estimated that more than 12,000,- 
000 persons in the United States have or 
at some time have had syphilis. 

From 5% to 40% of all the cases in 
the general hospitals of this country are 
found to be suffering—directly or indi- 
rectly—from the disease. The variance 
in the figures depends upon the charac- 
ter and location of the hospital. 

According to Government statistics, the 
deaths of 200,000 Americans, each year, 
are directly caused by syphilis and as- 
sociated diseases. But thousands of 


deaths charged to other causes are ac- 
tually due to this disease. 

Hospital and clinic records show that 

early infant mortality can be reduced 
one-half by pre-natal treatment of syphi- 
litic infection. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany will gladly mail, free of charge, its 
booklet, “The Great Imitator.” You are 
urged to send for it. 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany wishes to emphasize the impor- 
tance of getting clean milk and keeping 
it clean after it reaches the home. Much 
of the difficulty in bringing babies safe- 
ly through their second summer comes 
from the dangers which lie in impure 
milk or milk improperly cared for—milk 
left uncovered or without sufficient ice 
protection. 

Find out whether or not the milk you 
buy comes from a dairy where every 
scientific precaution has been used to 
keep the milk free from contamination— 
from the time of milking to its delivery. 

Many of the great dairies, realizing the 
difficulties of safeguarding every bottle 
of milk during the hours in transit, take 
no chances and pasteurize it. Many cit- 
ies and towns demand that practically 
all milk must be pasteurized. In some 
cities special certificates of quality are 
issued upon convincing evidence of clean 
and safe handling and the testing of cat- 
tle for tuberculosis. Dairies which have 
such recognition are glad to show copies 
of dairy reports upon which their special 
certificates are issued. 

If your milk supply is not pasteurized 
or certified, it is advisable that you pas- 
teurize your milk at home. Complete and 
simple directions together with other 
valuable information will be found in our 
booklet, 22-C, “All About Milk.” It will 
be mailed free upon request to the 
Booklet Department, Metropolitan Life 
er Company, 1 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 





Heart disease is now the chief of the 
captains of death. It has risen to this 
position in the past twenty-five years, 
surpassing tuberculosis, pneumonia and 
other diseases. The danger of dying from 
a bad heart has increased every year, 
while that from most other deadly dis- 
eases has decreased. Under present con- 
ditions, one in every five will ultimately 
die of heart disease in one form or an- 
other. 

The increase in the death rate from 
this disea se in recent years has been 
primarily in middle life and at the older 
ages. While the great majority of those 
who succumb are relatively old people, 
there are altogether too many young 
ones. One out of every seven who dies 
from heart disease passes away before 
the age of 45 

Physicians, statisticians and others 
who are studying heart disease suspect 
that much of it is induced by the hurry- 
ing mode of life so general in this coun- 
try. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has prepared a pamphlet entitled, 
“Strong Hearts,’ which sets forth the 
principal facts about this disease. It may 

e the means of saving you from serious 
trouble. A copy will be mailed free by 
our booklet department. Send for it. 





The efforts of employers to provide 
protection for the families of their em- 
ployes are bringing a new spirit of good 
will into industrial relations. 

Ten thousand employers of labor in 
the United States and Canada have set 
up programs whereby their employes 
may secure insurance under most favor- 
able terms. The necessity of medical ex- 
amination is eliminated; family history 
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becomes immaterial to the occupation 
of the individual; and cost to employer 
in each group is equalized. Not only 
that, but when the Group Insurance pro- 
grams are set up, employes are able to 
get their insurance at prices much below 
those available to individuals in the open 
market. 

Employers and employes interested in 
Group protection plans are invited to 
send for free information on Group con- 
tracts to Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, Dept. 108-C, Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 





Many millions of dollars are loaned 
annually by loan sharks. These millions 
in loans cost borrowers as much more 
in interest, together with untold mental 
distress. 

Prosecution, though helpful, is not a 
permanent remedy for the loan shark 
evil. People still need money and will 
make any promise for the future in re- 
turn for present relief. Legitimate re- 
medial and business institutions are 
therefore necessary. Most states permit 
the chartering of limited-dividend, semi- 
philanthropic remedial loan societies. 

The Uniform Small Loan Law drafted 
by the Russell Sage Foundation is in 
use in twenty-three states and has done 
much to better commercial money lend- 
ing conditions in those states. 

This Foundation has also assisted in 
the development of credit unions which 
are mutual loan and thrift associations. 
The credit union collects the savings of 
its membership and reloans these sav- 
ings to finance the individual needs of 
the same group. 

The Department of Remedial Loans 
offers its assistance in organizing credit 
unions and remedial loan associations or 
in advising loan shark victims Address 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





Rheumatic Fever 

Rheumatic fever is the greatest known 
menace to the health of the heart, and 
heart disease causes more deaths every 
year in the United States than any other 
disease. 

In a study lasting more than a year 
and covering 571,000 workers of both 
sexes and all ages, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company learned that of all 
the diseases causing loss of time from 
work “rheumatic diseases” head the list. 

A survey conducted in England showed 
that among 91,000 working people of all 
ages and of both sexes, no less than one- 
sixth of the total ‘ ‘sick absences” during 
a year was due to “rheumatic diseases.” 
And this was exclusive of loss of time 
due to heart disease developing from 
rheumatic fever that had occurred dur- 
ing the childhood or youth of these 
workers. 

Send for our booklet “Rheumatic Dis- 
eases.” It will be mailed free and may 
be the means of saving you and your 
family much unnecessary suffering. 





Vaccination 

Before the Philippine Islands were oc- 
cupied by the American Army in 1898, 
thousands of persons died from smallpox 
every year. Vaccination carried on un- 
der the direction of Army officials drove 
smallpox down to only 273 deaths in one 
year. 

Then came a period when vaccination 
of children was neglected. As a result, 
the worst epidemic of modern times 
broke out in 1918-19 with 60,855 deaths— 
75% of which were of children under 
nine years of age. 

Our 48 states can be classified in three 
groups—those in which vaccination is 
compulsory, those in which it is optional 
and those which have no laws for vacci- 
nation. 

Statistics show the lowest average 
number of cases per 100,000 of population 
in the “compulsory” states, the next 
highest average in the “optional” states 
and the highest in the “no-law” states. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany will gladly mail, without cost, book- 
lets which give the facts—“Smallpox” 
and “The Story of Edward Jenner,” the 


man who discovered vaccination. Send 
for them. 
Diphtheria 
Despite the fact that there need be no 
diphtheria, it is still one of the greatest 
enemies of childhood—causing more than 


11,000 deaths a year in the United States 
—more than 200,000 cases of suffering. 


Diphtheria takes more lives than 
measles and: scarlet fever combined! 
When it does not kill—it frequently 


leaves its victims with weakened hearts 
and other serious after effects. 

Write to us for detailed reports show- 
ing how some cities organized their suc- 
cessful campaigns for “No More Diph- 
theria,” through the co-operation of va- 
rious organizations. Read the results of 
intensive diphtheria prevention work 
through administration of toxin-antitox- 
in to large numbers of children. 

The Metropolitan is eager to co-op- 
erate, through its local managers, agents 
and nurses, with state or city authorities 
whenever possible. Send for Diphtheria 
Prevention literature. It will be mailed 
free. 





Focal Infecticns 


A famous authority states that thou- 
sands of deaths annually, among those 
of working age, are caused by organic 
conditions largely due to what the doc- 
tors call focal infections. In plain words, 
this means the diseased spots where 
germs lodge and multiply and_ start 
spreading their campaigns of trouble. 

Most cases of focal infections are lo- 
cated in the head—teeth, tonsils and 
sinuses. 

Authorities agree that infections of the 
head and nose in the early autumn fre- 
quently lead to attacks of pneumonia, 
which with appalling regularity appear 
in January, February and March. 

The Metropolitan will gladly mail you, 
without cost, two valuable and helpful 
booklets—“Common Colds” and “Care of 
the Teeth.” 





Cancer 
Cancer accounts for one-tenth of all 
deaths among adult persons of the 
United States. In this country alone 


more than 100,000 lives a year are lost 
through cancer. Almost as many peo- 
ple over 40 die of cancer as of pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis and typhoid fever 
combined. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany is vitally concerned in the appall- 
ing number of deaths from cancer. If— 
and when—cancer is successfully brought 
under control, the cost of life insurance 
will be reduced. The 24,000,000 policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan are thus di- 
rectly affected by the high death rate 
from cancer. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany is glad to co-operate with those 
who are doing splendid work—helping 
to control cancer. By dealing openly 
and frankly with it, by learning to rec- 
ognize first symptoms, ‘by acting prompt- 
ly when it is discovered, and, most im- 
portant, by having thorough physical 
examinations annually or oftener, the 
cancer death rate can be materially re- 
duced. 

We shall be glad to mail to anyone 
interested a leaflet on cancer entitled “A 
Message of Hope.” 





Overweights 

Persons past their youth who weigh 
20% more than the average have a one- 
third greater death rate than the aver- 
age. Those who are 40% overweight 
have a 50% greater death rate than the 
average. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany recognizes overweight as so seri- 
ous an impairment among its policyhold- 
ers that it has issued a booklet which 
contains much valuable information for 
those who wish to avoid dangerous over- 
weight. 

This booklet tells how a certain group 
of our own Metropolitan employes were 
brought back to normal weight by sim- 
ple diet and exercise. In several cases 
as much as 50 pounds were eliminated— 


From Farm Boy to President 





Clarence L. Ayres, Head of American Life Conv«n- 
tion and of American Life of Detroit, a Pictur. 
esque Figure in the Business 


By NORMAN T. FARR 
Detroit 


When an insurance company doubles 
its assets and boosts the amount of its 
insurance in force from around $60,000,- 
000 to a figure approaching the $100,000- 
000 mark in six years it is but natural to 
expect that the driving force behind such 
business acumen must be of rare accom- 
plishment. Such a record has been 
achieved by the American Life Insur- 
ance Co., with home office in Detroit, the 





CLARENCE L. AYRES 


head of which is Clarence L. Ayres, who 


is also president of the American Life 
Convention. 

That Clarence L. Ayres should be 
chosen as the executive head of this pow- 
erful business group can easily be un- 
derstood when it is realized that in him 
is personified the type of American busi- 
ness man who, starting farthest from his 
objective in life attains a peak of real 
success. Here is a farmer’s boy, through 
whose efforts toward the betterment of 
the profession chosen in later life, has 
won for himself the greatest honor his 
business associates in a nation of big 
business can bestow upon him. 

As this is being written Mr. Ayres is 
treking to the deer runways of the North 
Woods in the expectation of affixing his 
hunting tag to a buck, such excursions 
into the big game country constituting 
Mr. Ayres’ favorite recreation as well as 
being utilized as his vacation period. To 
assure these annual forays into the deer 
country Mr. Ayres, one of the hardest 
working of executives, remains at his 
desk through the heat of summer finding 
his only week-end recreation in yacht- 
ing. He is secretary of the Grosse 
Pointe Yacht Club, one of the most ex- 
clusive boating clubs in the Great Lakes 
region. He also is chairman of the 
club’s building committee, directing the 
work of erection of a magnificent club 
house on the shores of Lake St. Clair, 
at Grosse Pointe. Mr. Ayres also is 








safely and comfortably. 

In this booklet will be found a weight 
table prepared according to the latest 
study on the subject, as well as a com- 
plete program of diet and exercises that 
will help you to reduce your weight if 
you are organically sound. 

A copy of “Overweight—Its Cause and 
Treatment” will be mailed free to any- 
one who asks for it. 


president of the Union League Cli} of 
Michigan. 

Born in Decatur, Ill., Mr. Ayres sjent 
his early life on the family farm, obiain- 
ing his early education in the ural 
schools. Later he took up the study of 
law, but he turned his attention tu he 
insurance which he immediately found so 
fascinating that he undertook deep study 
of the business. He served in various 


‘ranks of the business until finally in 1907 


he assisted in the organization of the 
Northern Assurance Co. of Detroit, 
When the company started business on 
October 19 of that year Mr. Ayres was 
installed as vice-president, doing much 
of the heavy burden of work entailed 
in launching the company upon its suc- 
cessful venture. So full of results were 
Mr. Ayres’ efforts in behalf of his com- 
pany that the directors, the following 
year, selected him for the presidency. 

Northern Assurance Co. changed its 
name to American Life Insurance Co. 
in August, 1921, as the result of a con- 
solidation with the Des Moines company 
of that name. At the end of its first 
year the reorganized company had more 
than $61, 000,000 of life insurance in force 
and assets were slightly under $7,000,000. 
Under Mr. Ayres’ leadership and man- 
agement the company now has more than 
$90,000,000 of insurance in force. It has 
assets in excess of $15,000,000. 

The American Life Insurance Co. oc- 
cupies its own building in the heart of 
Detroit at Cass avenue and Fort street, 
but three blocks from the Detroit city 
hall. The structure at one time was oc- 
cupied by General Russell A. Alger, for- 
mer secretary of War in the McKinley 
administration, as one of the most pala- 
tial residences of early Detroit. The 
company has plans for the eventual erec- 
tion of a modern office building in the 
down-town district. 

His Magnificent Home on Lake St. Clair 

Mr. Ayres has built a magnificent new 
house on the shore of Lake St. Clair, 
above Grosse Pointe, near Edsel Ford’s 
estate, and has furnished a social room 
to the basement as an exact replica of 
his northern woods shack so that his 
group of deer hunters may gather dur- 
ing off seasons to boast of their prowess 
with the gun and make plans for Fall 
shooting. 

A characteristic sidelight on Mr. 
Ayres is that not long ago he induced 
a promising young man to enter the 
field of life insurance and become an 
agent for his company: Mr. Ayres him- 
self felt the need of some more insur- 
ance and called in this young agent and 
gave him an application for a substan- 
tial sum. With the application he de- 
livered a check for the first annual pre- 
mium. The agent was distinctly uncom- 
fortable. He hemmed and hawed a lit- 
tle and finally asked Mr. Ayres to whom 
he should pay the commission. Mr. 
Ayers’ eyes flashed fire and he said: 
“Young man, are you going to stat 
your career in the fire insurance ‘ust 
ness by rebating? If so you don’t be- 
long in the business. At least you ‘on't 
belong with the American Life.” 





JULIAN’S NEW JOB 
It has been announced that Fran N. 
Julian, vice-president, Union Life, has 
resiged to become head of a life insut- 
ance company which is now being form- 
ed by a group of financiers in Birming- 
ham, Ala. Previous to his becoming as 


sociated with the Union Life, he se-ved 
two full terms as insurance commission 
er of Alabama. 
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Suit Over Point Of 
Knowledge Of Lapse 


INSURED MUST BE NOTIFIED 





Premium Paid After Expiration of Grace 
Period But Court Decided Against 
Company 





Kentucky court has decided a case 
on appeal in favor of the insured involv- 
ine the question of a lapse of a policy 
for non-payment of premium and the 
val dity of an “escrow receipt” mailed to 
the policyholder in acknowledgment of 
premium received after the expiration of 
the grace period. The company mailed 
novice to the insured that the money was 
being held subject to the execution by 
him: of a certificate of good health, nec- 
essary before reinstatement of the pol- 
icy. The insured died and there was 
no direct evidence that he was notified 
of the conditions for restoration of the 


insurance, 


The court held in this instance, the 
case being Brewer vs. Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, that uncommunicated 
conditions cannot bind the insured with- 
out his consent and the acceptance of 
the payment tendered unconditionally 
binds the company until the conditions, 
if any, sought to be imposed, are as- 
sented to by the other interested party. 
On this principle of law the court found 
for the beneficiary under the policy. 





TO GIVE CHRISTMAS PARTY 





S. B. Rote Will Play Santa Claus To 
Field Men, Newark Agency, Conn. 
Mutual, Dec. 22 
Stuart B. Rote, general New Jersey 
agent Connecticut Mutual, headquarters 
Newark, will give a Christmas party at 
the office of his agency on Saturday, De- 
cember 22. The wives of each member 


of the agency has been invited to attend 
and will receive a gift from Mr. Rote 
in accordance with the amount of busi- 
ness written during the entire year by 
their husbands. The gifts will consist 
of wearing apparel for the women. Re- 
freshments will be served and it is ex- 
pected that Mr. Rote will give a talk on 
the plans of the agency for 1929 

The winners of the turkey contest 
which was held during the month of 
November by the agency were as fol- 
lows: E. J. Hobbins, C. D. Partrick, A. J. 
Hanky, J. M. Shuck, L. H. Mellert, H. 
R. Pott, G. F. Rothweiler, D. S. Hen- 
derson and P. C. Poinier. 

In honoring H. N. Holderness, super- 
intendent of agencies, who celebrated his 
tenth anniversary, of service with the 
company, the field force of the company 
named November as “Jack Holderness 
Month” and wrote the largest amount 
of business in the history of the com- 
pany, the total amount being: $15,000,000. 
Of this amount the Newark agency con- 
tributed a little over $200,000. 





LUNCH SALES HIS SPECIALTY 





M. W. Williams of The Prudential Ate 
Three Luncheons in One Day and 
Closed for $15,000 

M. W. Williams, an agent in the office 
of Stewart, Hencken & Will, general 
agents in New York for The Prudential, 
makes the lunch hour count in insurance 


selling. Meeting casual acquaintances 


on the street late in the morning he in- 
vites them to lunch and frequently suc- 
ceeds during the meal in selling insur- 
ance. One day recently Mr. Williams 
ate three different lunches, closed with 
two of his friends for $15,000, and got 
a scolding from his wife that evening 
because he had no appetite for dinner. 
Mr. Williams has been in the busi- 
ness for seven years. He is starting his 
own drive for 350 applications by No- 
vember 30. He averages about half a 
million paid-for production annually. 


Why N. Y. “Evening Post” 
Prints Company Investments 





Gives Public and World of Finance An Authentic 
Comprehension of Amazing Participation by Life 
Insurance Companies in Up-Building of Nation; 
How Publication Plan Originated 
By GEORGE A MILLER 


Insurance Editor 


Ever since last June the New York 
“Evening Post” has been running a box 
every Monday afternoon showing the 
trend of life insurance investments based 
on material furnished to the paper by 
the companies themselves. The compa- 
nies who furnish us with the amount of 
their investments each week are the 
Metropolitan, New York Life, Equitable 
Society, Travelers, Mutual Life, North- 
western Mutual, Aetna Life, John Han- 
cock, Mutual Benefit, Penn Mutual, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, New England Mutual, 
Missouri State Life, Connecticut General, 
Provident Mutual, Bankers. of Iowa, 
Canada Life, Connecticut Mutual, Pacific 
Mutual, State Mutual, National Life of 
Vermont, Equitable of Iowa, Lincoln Na- 
tional and Phoenix Mutual—quite a rep- 
resentative list. 

This box is syndicated by the Even- 
ing Post Syndicate and is printed once 
a week by the Boston “Evening Tran- 
script” and the Hartford “Courant.” 

rigin of Reports 

These reports grew out of the desire 
of the New York “Evening Post” to 
interpret to the public the idea that life 
insurance is a tremendous factor in build- 
ing up the country and also it would 
give the financial world as well as the 
insurance business an opportunity to 
note investment trends as they develop 
in the financial offices of many of the 
country’s life insurance leaders. 
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In January of this year I was discuss- 
ing with Frederick H. Ecker, vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan, the tremen- 
dous totals of insurance in force and the 
amazing and gigantic assets of the life 
companies and what was the significance 
of the investments in the constructive 
force of the nation. We suggested that 
the public would be vitally interested 
and would have a better comprehension 
of life insurance if a financial report of 
the investments of twenty-five or thirty 
large life insurance companies could be 
made weekly. Instead of thinking of life 
insurance funds in terms of millions the 
public would adjust its viewpoint by 
thinking of these funds in billions. 

Mr. Ecker asked us to submit a plan 
of publication and of data gathering 
which might be practical. After several 
discussions with Mr. Ecker, with Harold 
Palagano, treasurer of the New York 
Life, and with Meredith C. Laffey, treas- 
urer of the Equitable, we launched the 
plan. Other companies willingly assent- 
ed to give information. Thus, the life 
companies send us a confidential report 
each week of the total funds they in- 
vest in different classifications. We con- 
solidate these statistics and report them 
with editorial comment in a two column 
weekly box. To illustrate how this ma- 
terial is handled the box of Monday, De- 
og 3rd, is reproduced in part here- 
with: 








Division. 








SCAR L. STURGIS is a graduate of Stevens Institute, class of 
1908. For three years after graduation he was connected with 
McNab & Harlin and the General Electric Company in the manu- 
facturing field. In 1911 he entered the life insurance field, and for 
sixteen years he has been programming insurance for his clientele. 
In 1917 he left for war and was a Captain of Infantry in the 80th 
On January 1, 1925, he entered the J. Elliott Hall 
Agency and is one of the leaders in this Agency. He specializes in 
monthly income insurance. 


J. ELLIOTT HALL AGENCY 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 


What Mr. Sturgis has accomplished under our 
training, men of similar qualities can accomplish. 


See our advertisement in the New York 
Evening Post next Tuesday and Thursday. 





OSCAR L. STURGIS 
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New Records Set Up 


“Two new records were set up in the 
amounts of bonds and stocks purchased 
during the week ended November 24 by 
life insurance companies reporting the 
weekly flow of their funds. The total 
investments made during that week were 
$39,345,906.95, not far from the highest 
total for any one week since these re- 
ports were started back in June. The 
record for one week’s investments was 
made during the week ended June 3, 
when $39,427,476.13 was expended. 

“Railroad bonds held the lead in bond 
purchases with $6,132,229.85, while pub- 
lic utilities accounted for $4,181,119. The 
total investments in bonds, while only 
35% of the funds expended, amounted 
to $13,758,333.15, which is the high rec- 
ord for bond purchases since these re- 





GEORGE A. MILLER 
ports were begun. 
“Stoc g purchases were 14.7% of the 
total, or $5,808,551.06. Public utility 
stocks received the most funds, with 


miscellaneous or industrial stocks second. 
Railroad stocks were purchased in a nor- 
mal amount.” 

_ We then printed the names of the 

ompanies who report to us (the list ap- 
on ars cach week), after which the fol- 
lowing data and comments were run: 

“The above named companies made in- 
vestments in the following classifications 
during the week ended November 24, 
1928 : 


A—-Loans on Bonds and Morteages.......... 


(1) Loans on farm property............ 
(2) Loans on dwellings and _ business 
Property .nccccccccsccsccccccccs 
B ROC OSE TINO 46500 52680dsneouw dss 
Sa rere pee ee ree aaron 
LSP AEERE. Gibsetiewasetuwkeumcnceawess 
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(2) Stocks 


D—Government Securities 


(2) Canadian bonds 
(3) Foreign bonds 
(4) State, county, 


(1) Bonds 
(2) Stocks 


WOME! eeu erece Sa eeed ae wie ane 
“For the last five 
life insurance 


weeks the tide of 
investments has been ris- 
ing steadily. During the week ended No- 
vember 24 a rush of buying occurred in 
preferred stocks and bonds which broke 
all previous weekly records. 

“Of course, life insurance companies 


(1) U. S. Government bonds .......... 


j ‘municipals.......... 
E—Micscellaneous Bonds and Stocks........ 





daughter or son. 


memorable anniversary. 


50 UNION SQUARE 








ORE and more do we see the modern man of business 
applying the acid test of permanence to his Christmas 
giving —and deciding upon life insurance as the ideal re- 
membrance for his employees, for his wife or mother, 


With or without consideration of additional new 
insurance, the Guardian policy contract is notable in thit 
it may be conveniently supplemented in its terms of settle- 
ment so as to devote any desired portion of its proceeds 
to a permanent observance of Christmas, or of any other 


Tur GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of AMERICA 
“The Company that Guards and Serves” 


A Gift 
that 
ENDURES 








NEW YORK CITY 








generally write more business during the 
last two months of the year, and as they 
are interested in putting the money re- 
ceived from policyholders right to work, 
it is natural to see the weekly invest- 
ment funds rise at this time of year. 

“The tremendous public interest in the 
stock market just now leaves bonds and 
preferred stocks more or less on the out- 
side of the whirlpool and they are readily 
taken up by the life insurance companies, 
which buy for yield always.” 





$19,779,022.74 


$2,553,023.41 6.5 

17,225,999.33 438 
6,654,909.85 

6,132,229.85 15.6 

522,680.00 1.3 
7,545,320.56 

4,181,119.00 10.6 

3,364,201.56 8.5 
2,042,784.30 
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3,323,869.50 

1,402,200 00 3.5 

1,921,669.50 4.9 





$39,345,906.95 100 $39,345,906.95 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 
The annual stockholders’ meeting of 
The Prudential will be held at the home 
office of the company on Monday, Jan- 
uary 14, for the purpose of electing di- 
rectors. 





Kopf Lectures 
(Continued from Page 3) 


he is a member of the committee on 
Public Accident Statistics, National Safe- 
ty Council. 

Some of his recent publications are: 
(a) Origin, Development and Practices 
of Live-Stock Insurance. Proceedings, 
Casualty Actuarial Society, May 1928. 
(b) Early History of the Annuity, Pro- 
ceedings, Casualty Actuarial Society, 
May, 1927. (c) An Educational Pro- 
gramme in Economics for Insurance Stu- 
dents, Proceedings Casualty Actuarial 
Society, May 1926. Mr. Kopf now has 
in preparation: The Origin and Develop- 
ment of Farmers’ Mutual Insurance in 
the United States for American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 


meeting at New York City, December, 
1928. 





WROTE 46 APPS LOYALTY DAY 


The members of the agency staff of 
the A. A. Harris Agency of the Bronx 
branch office of the Equitable Society 
recently wrote 46 apps for a total of 
$187,500 on Loyalty Day. The leading 
producer of the organization is Sol 
Glantz, who writes about a half a mil- 
lion of business a year. The assistant 
manager of this outfit is N. Levitt. 


Wants Life Counsel To 
Work for Uniformitv 


CONFLICT OF LAWS A PROBLEM 





eae Dechert Says Law of the Place 
of Contracting Will Ultimately 
Govern 





Members of the Association of Lijec 
Insurance Counsel were urged to give 
special attention to the subject of con- 
flict of laws by Robert Dechert, vi: 
president and counsel of the Penn My- 
tual Life, before the association this 
week. Mr. Dechert urged them to bring 
about certainty in the principles of con- 
flict under which it shall be decided what 
laws govern and to achieve uniformity 
in the substantive laws of the several 
states affecting such matters. 

The insurance business, Mr. Dechert 
said, is probably more subject to such 
conflict than any other. It is probable 
he said that the rule which will ulti- 
mately become universal as to the valid- 
ity of contracts is that the law of the 
place of contracting shall govern. 

“While this question of the test for 
the validity of a contract affected by the 
loss of several states is still in its un- 
settled” condition, it behooves those who 
have the responsibility of guiding the 
legal departments of the great life insur- 
ance companies to consider in which di- 
rection their weight should be thrown. 
The principle of mutuality and the de- 
sire for simplified management in home 
offices would lead to support of a rule 
which would enable one law to govern all 
contracts of the company, no matter 
where made, which is impossible under 
the “place of contracting” rule, at least 
as to those contracts which only be- 
come effective on delivery and payment 
of the first premium while the insured is 
in good health. Such an universal law 
for all contracts might be possible under 
a conflict of laws rule which hold, as 
Professor Lorenzen proposed, that “the 
intrinsic validity of contracts should be 
recognized if the local law of any state 
with which the contract has a substantial 
connection be satisfied” (subject, of 
course, to the further rule that such con- 
tracts will be invalid if prohibited where 
made, or if their performance is illegal 
where they are to be performed. 





FIDELITY MUTUAL LECTURES 


The Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
recently inaugurated a series of life in- 
surance lectures on fundamentals and 
head office practice. This course occu- 
pies one hour each week, and covers a 
period of fifteen lectures. It is the plon 
of the management to give the office 
force not only a better understanding of 
the principles of life insurance, but a 
clearer understanding of head_ office 
practice, and the relation of the work of 
each individual to that of his associates. 
Attendance is compulsory. 

The series of lectures was inaugurated 
by President Talbot. 





HONOR ACACIA PRESIDENT 


December has been set aside as Mont- 
gomery month in honor of President 
William Montgomery, of the Acacia Mu- 
tual Life, who will celebrate his birth- 
day the day after Christmas. The com 
pany has been conducting a three — 
campaign which ends on December 3}. 


having as its purpose the attainment F 


$300,000,000 of insurance in force by that 
time. 





GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 


7500 





MANAGERS 





INSURANCE CO. uct. 











HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





25 Church St., New York 
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Sees Education and 
Insurance As Ideals 


BASED ON VISION OF FUTURE 





Dr. A. M. Dobie of University of Vir- 
ginia Says They Mark a 
Higher Civilization 





The native worth and intrinsic merit 
particular civilization can be 


gauced first by its vision as to the future 


of anv 


and secondly by the adequacy and ef- 
feciveness of its measures to embody 
tha! vision in reality, said Dr. Armi- 
st. d M. Dobie, professor of law of the 














DR. ARMISTEAD M. DOBIE 


University of Virginia, in a graceful ad- 
dress before the Life Presidents on edu- 
cation and life insurance. This funda- 
mental element of civilization, prepara- 
tion for the future, he depicted as the 
spiritual mother of both education and 
life insurance. 

Continuing Dr. Dobie said: 

“Education and insurance both have 
almost limitless fields. As the warp and 
woof of the fabric of society grows (as 
it now certainly is growing) more. and 
more complex, education and insurance 
cannot be laggards and must keep step 
with the march of progress, even though 
this may involve forms, as yet untried, 
more varied and more numerous than 
the fabled leaves that strewed the 
brooks of Vallombrosa. He must per- 
force be bold who would set bounds to 
their future development. Indeed, if the 
combined future fields of the two have 
any boundaries at all, I should say these 
ficlds will be bounded on the north by 
the lights of fancy, on the east by the 
confines of the imagination, on the south 
by the realms of the infinite and on the 
west by the potentialities of the human 
sou 


Both Construcctive Idcalism 


“The next point of contact (to my 
mind one of keen interest and surpass- 
ing importance) between education and 
life insurance lies in the fact that each 
is an adventure in constructive idealism. 
Each presupposes an ideal, by which | 
meon a mental image as a criterion of 
con luet, toward the realization of which 
the insured and the educated will strive 
With devotion, courage and loyalty. A 
grat French philosopher described an 
idc:] as the mysterious ladder by which 
the soul climbs from the finite toward 
the infinite. And were I the fairy god- 
movher at the christening of that lad- 
| would name one rung education 
an another rung insurance. 

“\Vere there time I should like to 
iss education and insurance as build- 


ers of character. Each involves the vivid 
triumph of self-denial over self-indul- 
gence. Each, in Professor Royce’s hap- 
py phrase, is a fine exercise of ‘loyalty 
to loyalty.” Each is, at the same time, 
a struggle, a test and a trial. Each is 
an appeal to the higher aims of human 
nature that calls for a somewhat rugged 
strength and a certain regnant heroism. 
So that the soul which without bitter- 
ness or caviling survives either of these 
d'sciplines cannot but be enriched, en- 
r-ptured and ennobled by a severe (but 
not a smug) consciousness of duty right- 
lv seen and duly done. While each glor- 
iously exemplifies the maxim that the 
highest self-realization comes to him 
who finds himself by losing himself in a 
cause that is greater than self. You 
must not misunderstand me as implying 
that a life insurance policy will convert 
a roue into one “as pure as the snow on 
the convent roof,” or as suggesting that 
education is a King Midas at whose 
touch the veriest dross in the field of 
character is converted into virgin gold. 
We all know heavily-insured persons 
who should not be trusted with a red- 
hot stove and a pair of asbestos gloves. 
We are all acquainted with brilliantly 
educ*ted people so crooked that they 
evn hide perfectly behind a cork-screw. 

“I believe a graph of world conditions 


would show that the curves of literacy 
and life insurance totals would in al- 
most every nation run closely together. 
The more highly educated a particular 
country is, the more heavily will it be 
insured. 

“T like to hear education and insur- 
ance described as mere passive proc- 
esses. They are not. So I deplore alike 
the statements: ‘I was educated at the 
University of Virginia,’ or ‘I am insured 
in the Equitable.” It would be more 
accurate to say: ‘IT educated myself at 
the University of Virginia,’ or ‘I insured 
myself in the Equitable. The insured 
is an actor, he is not acted upon. In 
securing a policy and in paying his pre- 
miums and living up to the conditions 
of the policy contract, he is doing the 
vital and dynamic things. All that the 
insurance company can do is to provide 
the means by which his action becomes 
effective. Even truer is this of educa- 
tion: for the essence of education can- 
not be gathered into a bottle to be 
sprayed from the atomizer on the bright 
unturned faces of a mass of students. 
The school or college merely surrounds 
the students with favorable conditions 
and adequate facilities in order that he 
may reap to the frllest the harvest of 
his own sowing. The distinction is im- 
nortant.” 











: LIMITS INCREASED 


In keeping with its plans of 
expansion, the Manhattan Life 
announces the following im- 
portant changes in under- 

writing practices: 


1. Limit on one life, $100,000 
2. Disability Benefits on $25,000 


3. $50,000 on one examination 


| The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


Madison Ave. at 60th Street 
New York City 


Organized 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY 


President 

















NEW CHICAGO MANAGER 
President Woll, Union Labor Life, has 
announced the appointment of Charles 
M. Feider of Los Angeles, as the com- 
pany’s representative in Chicago. Mr. 
Feider has been agent for the company 
in Los Angeles for sometime. 
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Most men know that Life Insurance 
| offers the one best and’ surest solu- 
| tion of their problem—but they do 
not “buy”—they have to be “sold.” 
And it takes a real salesman to sell 


Selling life insurance is not merely 
laying a policy before a man and 
asking for his signature on the dotted 
Life Insurance Selling is a 
profession. It requires careful prep- 


ACCIDENT - - 


A Real Salesman 
To Sell Them °- - » 


VERY real, red-blooded man is interested in the future 
welfare and protection of his family. 
have all the comforts of life with which he can surround 


them. He would like to feel assured that whatever happens to 
him they will be taken care of. 


This Company is greatly interested 
in this type of salesmanship. We 
credit a large part of our splendid 
success and rapid growth to the 
constantly increasing number of real 
salesmen in our field organization. 
We have need for more such men. 


Operating in 40 States — Branch Offices and General Agencies 


in practically all important centers 


1h 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 


He wants them to 


aration, a thorough knowledge of 
the business, a keen understanding 
of human nature and an ability to 
quickly analyze human needs. 


HOME OFFICE: 
HEALTH 


St. Louis 


a a 


GROUP 
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A Good Argument for Tornado : 
But a Better One for Group : 


A catastrophe usually takes a frightful toll of 
property and of human lives. 


Property values can be replaced. Buildings 
can be rebuilt—new machinery can take the place 
of that which was destroyed but human lives can 
never be replaced. 


That is why a catastrophe which snuffs out 
human lives emphasizes the great good that Group 
Insurance does. Employees Benefit Associations 
cannot ordinarily cope with such a situation or pay 
their limited burial funds when a number of em- 
ployees are killed. 


Often a corporation’s treasury cannot stand 
the strain of heavy contributions to the families 
of the deceased. 


la 

th 

The Travelers can pay the claims, whether dr 
one or hundreds, and pay them promptly. Most y 
Travelers Group claims are paid within twenty- m 
four hours of receipt of notice—just at the time . 
the money is needed most. “ 
The Travelers protects over 915,000 employees 
with over $1,200,000,000 of Group Life Insurance. : 
It leads the world in the number of employers A 
served by all forms of employer-employee insur- 
ance. ot 
ca 

A Travelers Group Insurance claim check, si 
delivered by a sympathetic adjuster, is one of the th 
most comforting messages which a bereaved family “4 
can receive. : 
al 


THE TRAVELEES 


Tue TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY Tue TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY THe TRAVELERS Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT A 


The Largest Multiple-line Insurance Organization in the World ie 
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ys 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


GETTERS 
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The Penn Mutual ceive the desired education, and that if 


Five Tips For recommends to _ its 
Newlywed agents soliciting for 
Solicating insurance a newly- 


wed couple the fol- 
lowing five paragraphs in a program: 
i. A clean-up policy, of an amount 
suiicient to pay up current household 
bills, unpaid instalments on furniture and 
the like, and the expenses which the 
passing of the young husband might 
cause. A thousand dollars would be the 
minimum, and $2,000 in the average case 
would not be too much, 


2. Next should be provided an income 


for the wite, to be paid monthly,—nct 
a jump sum, for her to invest and per- 
haps to lose, but a steady income, tor 
a term or years, or for lite if it can be 
arranged. ‘the amount of the income 
and the number ot years of its payment 
would depend upon the size of the pol- 
icy and the needs of the wife. If the 
husband should go during the early 
years of their married life, when there 
were small children to be brought along 
to maturity, her income should be 
larger, if possible, during that period, 
than need be paid to her after the chil- 
dren have become self-supporting,—that 
is evident to you. 

3. Next comes the question of the 
mortgage on the home, it they own their 
home and it is mortgaged. Ordinarily in 
these days a home is bought with a small 
down payment, and there is a first mort- 
gage, and a building and loan second 
mortgage. Usually a young widow could 
not, out of the income provided for her, 
both support the home and pay interest 
and instalments on the second mortgage. 
Aud so it is well to take a policy large 
enough to clear off the second mort- 
gage. She would then be in possession 
oi a substantial equity, and in many 
cases would be able, by one means or 
another, to retain her home, if she de- 
sired to do so. Without such a policy, 
there would be serious liability of her 
beng compelled to give up the home and 
to lose the money that had already been 
paid upon it. Such a policy may be ob- 
taiied for what would be no more than 
ai addition of about 114% to the interest 
rac. By this I mean that if the second 
mortgage is bearing 6% interest, a life 
surance policy that would supply the 
money to pay it at the husband’s death 
may be had for a deposit that would 
moxe the interest rate only 714%, in- 
stad of 6%. 

Very likely by the end of the first 
yeor there will be a child, and, of course, 
th.t child is going to college, whether 
it be a boy or a girl. College-going 
IS expensive, and by the time the boy 
or the girl had reached college age the 
Pa cents might not be able to spare from 
Curent income the cost of this higher 
education, nor might they be able in 
Soine other way to finance it. A policy 
fo $4,000 or $5,000 taken when the child 
1s .n infant, would make sure that if the 
father should not be here at college time, 
boy or girl would nevertheless re- 


\ 


the father were living the money would 
be on hand. 

5. By this time the young man is 
wondering what would happen to his 
insurance if he should become disabled 
and permanently lose his earning ca- 
pacity. “What would I do with this if 
anything should happen to me?” The 
Great Magician’s answer to this is: “If 
you should become totally and perma- 
nently disabled before age sixty I would 
make all future premium deposits for 
you. Your outgo would stop. In addi- 
tion to that, | would pay you a life- 
long monthly income—$20 a month under 
your $2,000 clean-up policy, $100 a month 
under your wife’s income policy, $50 a 
month under your $5,000 mortgage pol- 
icy, and $40 a month under the college 
education policy. A total of say $210 
a month, or $2,250 a vear. If you lived, 
disabled, for twenty years, I should have 
paid you $50,400. And if you then died 
I would pay to your wife the full $21,000 
of these four policies, making a_ total 
of $71,400. If you should go after you 
made only one year’s premium deposit, 
this great sum would have been paid to 
you and to your widow in return for 
a deposit with the company of about 
$420. Do you know of any other finan- 
cial plan or system that can or would 
do this magical thing for you?” 





Real selling does not start until the 
buyer says “No,” is the cheerful state- 
ment made by “The Life Underwriters’ 
News,” of Canada. 





HAlcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 














PARTICIPATING INSURANCE 
ON ALL FORMS 


First year dividends (con- 
tingent on payment of second 
year premium.) 


Low Net Cost 
For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 








Forty-four Per Cent on Policy Holders 


The Bankers Life Company established two records in 
October, 1928, “Policy Holders’ Month.” 

The paid-for production of $17,708,649 was the greatest 
October total, and the second greatest total for any 
month, in the Company’s history. 

More than 44 per cent. of the October production was 
written on Bankers Life policy holders—another 
Onward March record. 


PAA PII IS 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


THE ONWARD MARCH COMPANY 
Gerard S. Nollen, President DES MOINES, IOWA 








Established 1879 

















A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


Our Company offers complete protection. 


$5,000 
ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Any natural death................. eT = 
Any accidental death................. Sccccceccecces. SGU 
Certain accidental deaths........... gudidadcuedaadee) Aan 


Accident Benefits $50. per WEEK for fifty- two weeks 


$25. per WEEK thereafter 
J/Non-cancellable) 


Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 





Also $5,000 ‘Preferred Risk’? Policy—high value— low premiums; age 35, $19.91 
per $1,000. Endowment age 85—Juveniles age 10 years and upward—Monthly 
Income—Non-Medical. 

Insures and assures your client’s future and yours 


Are you Interested in an agency? Our Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell 
you all about it. Write him direct—and directly. 

















110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 5058—6691 
|! — | 











UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Concord, New Hampshire INQUIRE 











Years of Life Insur- 
ance Ideals and Service @ 


N IDEAL became a reality when, on February Ist, 1848, 
“The Mutual Life of New York” issued its first policy. 
The business of life insurance on the mutual plan started 





A 


in America then and there. 


Priority in its field is not the Company’s claim to greatness 
—age in itself is no great distinction. The Mutual Life began 
with high ideals of business conduct, which still prevail. It aims 
at quality and to be highly honorable in all its dealings. 


. In its relations with policyholders and their representatives 
The Mutual Life has an outstanding record. 


Those who contemplate life insurance soliciting as a career 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice President and Manager of Agencies 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 
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N. Y. Life Dinner 


(Continued from Page 1) 


globe erected in response to no utilita- 
rian impulse whatsoever ; they are pure- 
ly expressions. of spiritual aspirations 
and of dreams. 

“The Cathedral architects were limited 
by no consideration of utility; they 
sought solely to express spiritual exal- 
tation and adoration. They found, how- 
ever, that they could not make dreams 
come true except through beauty, and 
that powerful instrumentalities in achiev- 
ing beauty were color, mass and sym- 
metry. 

Cathedral Architecture 

“Now the forces that control human 
development seem to have changed; they 
are certainly sociological and they are 
said to be utilitarian. As a matter of 
fact men speculate just as much over 
the mysteries of life and death as they 
ever did, but they have in addition de- 
veloped a keener interest in the here 
and the now. 

“Few men speculate as to how many 
angels can together dance on the point 
of a needle. Many men gravely study 
the problems of working and living con- 
ditions, of hygiene, of density in popu- 
lation. We have more interest in baths, 
in preventive medicine and in scientific 
research than we have in mere abstract 
speculations. In this apparently deep 
and significant shift of public interest 
and thought we have not, as some critics 
claim, lost our appreciation of the beau- 
tiful, although that, in modern architec- 
ture does not seem to be the sole nor 
indeed the first objective. The structural 
instrumentalities which are at the com- 
mand of the modern architect and build- 
er are, however, so varied and so supe- 
rior to those of earlier times, and love 
of the beautiful is so instinctive in the 
human heart that beauty in architecture 
increasingly finds expression even when 
it is not consciously sought. Beauty is 
the natural handmaiden of power and 
power is the dominant note in modern 
American architecture. Here, as in ca- 
thedral architecture, power fails without 
beauty and beauty works through her al- 
lies—color, mass and symmetry. 

“The skyline of New York is singu- 
larly beautiful because it expresses 
power; it strikes a new note of power. 
In that it realizes things impossible of 
achievement architecturally only yester- 
day, in that it arouses sensations that 
have been dormant for centuries, await- 
ing a stimulus that could awaken them, 
the skyline of New York is a revelation 
and marks a revolution. 

Madison Square’s Beauty 

“In this building, never forgetting that 
its cost is an investment of trust funds, 
and that its justification lies in the fact 
that it is necessary, we have aimed to 
achieve that new type of beauty. We 
had to deal with mass, and our objective 
has been to express in this building the 
power that makes the New York sky- 
line beautiful plus the beauty that lies in 
color and symmetry and in the eternal 
and spiritual appeal of the Gothic. We 
have helped greatly, I think, to make 
Madison Square, northeast, which in- 
cludes the Metropolitan Tower, a picture 
of real beauty and a fine expression of 
the new—and shall I say strange ?-— 
beauty that by day and by night makes 
this city majestic. 

“In the realization of our ambitions, 
in our contribution to the skyline of the 


city, there was something more than 
mere utilitarianism. Our aspirations 
which have found expression in this 


building were akin to the 
so powerfully 
dral_ building 


dreams which 
moved men in the cathe- 
centuries. Their dreams 


Radio Prediction 


Discussing the radio itself and 
its future D. P. Kingsley, presi- 
|| dent of the New York Life, made 
|| these comments in his dinner talk 
|| Wednesday night: | 
“I am, in this radio talk, spend- 
| ing a considerable sum of your 
|| money to reach you directly, in || 
order to break through the bar- || 
riers that tend to make you forget 
|| that this comapny is yours, that it || 
|| has no capital stock, that it pays || 

no dividends to anyone but you. | 

“T especially want you to under- | 
stand that if the company is taxed | 
unreasonably by the Federal Gov- } 

| 
| 


ernment or by any state, you pay 
the tax. Of course, any tax on 
life insurance (which is itself a | 
tax) beyond a sum which will cov- | 
er the cost of governmental super- | 
vision, is economically unsound. 

“In the future I apprehend that | 
many presidents of life companies || 
will speak to groups of policy- || 
holders direct, on taxation and || 
other subjects. The radio is likely | 
to put the old-style ‘Legislative || 
Agent’ completely out of business. | 
Later on I may speak to youagain. || 
That will depend on the reaction | 
I get from this aerial experiment. || 
If you have been benefited by this || 
description of your new Home Of-_ || 
fice and sketch of the company, 
write me at 51 Madison avenue, 
Madison Square, New York, and 
|| say so. If you would like me or 
|| some other officer to talk to you 
again, not just because such a talk 
|| may interest you but because you 
i| believe it will benefit the company, 
| write me to that effect.” 














with which the cathedral builders strug- 
gled before they registered in the glori- 
ous structures which have made them 
immortal, their triumph over the powers 
of darkness. 

“The story of the company’s develop- 
ment and of its home office housing 
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Underwriting Methods 


that are 


Sound—Liberal—Modern 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


87 Milk Street, Boston 








reads like a chapter out of a book of 
fairy tales.” 


Discusses Life Insurance 


After giving a description of the build- 
ing, the ground of which cost $2,350,000, 
and the building itself $21,000,000, Mr. 
Kingsley grew philosophical and reflec- 
tive and said about life insurance itself: 

“We like to claim, and I believe the 
claim is warranted, that the living con- 
ditions of the average man and woman 
in the United States and Canada are bet- 


ter than any that have previously existed’ 


anywhere at any time. The leading ob- 
jective of our civilization is the further 
improvement of those conditions. 

“Life insurance is a strong and in- 
creasingly important factor amongst the 
deep and silent forces furthering that 
ambition. 

“The prodigious totals of American 
life insurance record primarily an amaz- 
ing sociological revolution, a movement 
which strikes deep, spreads far. Its ob- 
jectives are not the establishment of 
mere theories: but a struggle with hard 
facts, amongst which are the care and 
education of dependents, the creation of 
estates, when life ends prematurely, the 
protection of the family against the per- 
nanent disability of the bread-winncr 
and accumulations for old age. 

“These are four of the most stubborn 
and important problems that men and 
women face or have ever faced. The 
solution of these problems is the task of 
life insurance. There has always been 
in living men, since organized states ex- 
isted, the means by which these prob- 
lems could have been solved. Human 
life was always the only thing of value 
in the world, but the value of human 
life, unorganized socially, was perpetual- 
ly scattered and lost. Life insurance 
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measurably puts an end to that. The 
idea of lite insurance is older than this 
company but up to about the birth date 
of New York Life no one had effectively 
driven the idea, and some conception of 
its social power, into the consciousness 
and the consciences of men. American 
life insurance is doing just that. It cap- 
italizes the productive power of youth 
and middle age; it transmutes earning 
power into cash when earning power is 
prematurely ended; it stops the cruel dis- 
location and destruction of human values 
which for centuries decimated society 
because society had no organized defense 
against physical death; and in a very 
practical and real sense life insurance 
robs death of its sting and the grave of 
its ancient victory.” 





JOINT AGENCY MEETING 
A joint agency meeting of the Indianap- 
olis and Evansville agencies of the Inter- 
Southern Life was held on Monday at 
Terre Haute. Several members of the 
home office personnel addressed the 
meeting. 





J. H. GUEST MAKES ADDRESS 

James H. Guest, assistant secretary of 
The Prudential, was the principal speak- 
er at the get-together dinner of the 
Newark Y. M. C. A. public speaking 
class last week. Harold E. Taylor, pres- 
ident of the class and advertising mana- 
ger of the American of Newark, was 
toastmaster. 





Agents under contract less than one 
year paid for 27% of business produced 
in November by the agency force of 
Samuel B. Love’s Virginia agency of the 
Mutual Life of New York. 
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1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


In establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
has a well-earned reputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 
Office and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 


agent. 


happiness of its representatives. 


sk any Berkshire Agent” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE. INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


i anemes 


1928 


FRED. H. RHODES, President 











George T. Smith, Vice-President 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 








The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 
Insurance in Force 
ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
1927 Showed Greatest Gains in History of Company 
Wide Variety of Ordinary and Industrial Policies 


Give Agents Unusual Money Making Opportunities. 
E. J. una, President 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


. E. C. Wise, Treasurer 
S. R. Brown, Secretary 
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N Y. Investment Laws inson said that the assets of American 


Need More Revision 


FIND ONLY PARTIAL RELIEF 





Thomas I. Parkinson Shows Growth and 
Distribution of Life Insurance 
Investments 





The continuous consideration and 
radual expansion by the legislature of 
restrictions on savings bank investments 
¢ ntracts rather strikingly with the stat- 
condition of legislation affecting life 
ae investments, pointed out Thom- 
Parkinson, president of the Equita- 
Lite Assurance Society, in discussing 
nvesuanet before the Life Presidents. 
Since the laws resulting from the Arm- 
trong investigation twenty years ago 
ere has been only one substantial ad- 
dition under the New York law to the 
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list of investments permitted to life in- 


surance companies, quite in contrast to. 


savings bank investments. 


Handicaps in Present Law 

The amendment enacted by the 1928 
legislature of New York permitting in- 
ycstment in debentures, notes, or guar- 
anteed stock under certain limitations, 
still leaves considerable to be desired, 
said Mr. Parkinson, and needs further 
revision. Discussing some of its weak- 
nesses, Mr. Parkinson said: “That stat- 
ute requires that an institution whose 
preferred stocks or debentures we buy 
shall have earned a certain sum appli- 
cable to dividends during each of the 
five years preceding the investment. No 
provision is made for the purchase of 
securities of a corporation resulting from 
the merger or consolidation within five 
years prior to inyestment of pre- existing 
corporations having satisfactory earning 
records prior to merger or consolidation. 
Consequently we have been deprived of 
the privilege of purchasing several se- 
curities which were more attractive and 
sounder investments thatn many wich 
complied with the statutory require- 
ments. Curiously enough this situation 
is specifically provided for in the statute 
gulating the investments of savings 
banks. Moreover, the clause limiting the 
ercentage of assets which may be in- 
.ested in stocks is so ambiguous as to 
ake it uncertain, first, whether that 
percentage applies both to guaranteed 
and preferred stocks, and, second, wheth- 
cr the limitation is upon the total in- 
‘stments of life companies in such se- 
curities Or only upon the investment in 
ihe stocks of any one corporation. The 
guage of the Banking Law _prescrib- 
ing similar limitations for savings bank 
investments is clear and definite.” 


Impressive Growth of Assets 


Discussing the growth and distribution 
of life insurance investments, Mr. Park- 














PROSPERITY 





Your business 


Has made 

An IMPORTANT 
Contribution 

To the Nation's 

Prosperity 

And also 

To the 

HEALTHY GROWTH 
Of this Agency 


For which we 


Are duly thankful 


ATNA-IZE Thru GRAHAM 


Call Triangle 7560 


“A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, Jr. 


General Agent 


A.TNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


16 Court Street . 2 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 























life insurance companies have increased 
during the current year by the impress- 
ive sum of $1,600,000,000, the largest 
amount ever added in a single year, and 
now total $16,000,000,000. These assets 
have more than doubled in seven years, 
from a total of less than $8,000,000,000 
at the end of 1921. This $16,000,000,000, 
representing the contributions of sixty- 
five million policyholders, constitutes an 
investment fund which is pouring capi- 
tal into all sections of the country in 
response to demands for industrial and 
social dev elopment. This great fund also 
stands as security for the payment, at 
maurity, of approximately $95,000,000,000 
of outstanding life insurance protection. 
To the extent of $95,000,000,000 the eco- 
nomic life of the country and of indi- 
vidual beneficiaries is thus assured 
against the shock which would otherwise 
result from the deaths of present-day 
providers of income. 

In 1906, when the development of 
transportation facilities was one of the 
principal concerns of the nation, a larger 
percentage of life insurance assets was 
invested in railroad stocks and bonds 
than in any other type of security. To- 
tal investments in this field then amount- 
ed to $1,002,000,000, or 348% of total as- 
sets. During recent years the demand 
for capital tor the development of rail- 
road transportation has been relatively 
smaller, so that while this vital force in 
national life still absorbs a substantial 
percentage of life insurance funds, the 
ratio of investment in railroad securities 
has diminished. Life insurance invest- 
ments in railroad bonds and stocks are 
now $2,759,000,000. This is nearly three 
times the amount of such investments in 
1906, but the percentage of assets so in- 
vested has decreased in the same period 
from 34.8% to 189%. That the trans- 
portation indnatiy is still deriving a sig- 
nificant portion of its capital from lite 
insurance funds is indicated by the fact 
that the volume of total investments in 
railroad securities is nearly two-thirds 
greater than in 1921, and that of the 
total outstanding funded indebtedness of 
railroads in the United States, amount- 
ing to about $13,000,000,000, 21% is rep- 
resented by securities held in the vaults 
of life insurance companies. 

In 1906 the mortgage loan investments 
of companies amounted to $821,000,000, 
or 28.5% of the total assets. By 1916 
total investments in this class of securi- 
ties had more than doubled and amount- 
ed to $1,788,000,000, or 33.4% of the as- 
sets. Total mortgage loan investments 
amounted to $2,583,000,000, or 34.4% of 
our total assets in 1921. Today they have 
grown to the huge total of $6,214,000,000, 
or more than 42% of total assets, so 
that they now claim a greater percent- 
age of assets than any other class of 
securities. 

How Funds Are Distributed 

Centinuing, Mr. Parkinson said 
investments in housing and 
mortgages, as distinguished from farm 
loans, have grown from  $552,000,000 
(19.2% of assets) in 1906 to $4,278,000,000 
(29.3% of assets). Investments in farm 
mortgages have increased from $269,000,- 
000 (9.3% of assets) in 1906 to $1.936,- 
000,000 (13.3% of asets). Investments in 
United States Government bonds, which 
totaled oe in 1906, had decreased 
in 1916 to $1,533,000. During the suc- 
ceeding five years investments in these 
securities multiplied over 500 fold. 

During the year 1927 investments to- 
to ling $1,304,000,000 were added to life 
insurance assets. Of this total addition, 
44% was in mortgage loans, 19.1% was 
in public securities and 12.3% in rail- 
road_ securities; $340,000,000, or 26.1%, 
went to the middle Atlantic states; $306,- 
00,000, or 23.4% went to the east north 
central states; $121,000,000, or 9.3%, went 
to the Pacific states; $115,000,000, or 
35%, went to the south Atlantic states; 
$101,000,000, or 7.7%, went to the west 
north central states; $65,000,000, or 5%, 
went to the west south central states; 
$60,000,000, or 4.6%, went to the east 
south central states; $46,000,000, or 
3.6%, went to New England, and $25,000,- 
000, or 1.9%, went to the mountain states. 
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Materialism Losing 
Hold, Says Bullock 


BUSINESS OF RAISING IDEALS 
Chairman Tells of Part Life Insurance 
Plays in the Strengthening of 
National Unity 





Today the materialistic side of Ameri- 
can business is no longer supreme but 
genuine altruism plays an important part 
in it, was one of the statements with 
which Chandler Bullock, president of the 
State Mutual Life of Worcester, opened 
the twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
at the Hotel Astor yesterday. The meet- 
ing continues throughout today. | 

Business, Chairman Bullock said, has 
its full share in uplifting the ideals of 
America. Success in business is not now 
being measured by the profits but by 
the common advance of production, dis- 
tribution and consumption by and among 
the millions in all parts of the continent. 
Continuing, he said: ; 

“Less dramatic than in some other 
fields of enterprise, but none the less 
important, has been the influence of life 
insurance in strengthening national 
unity. However, it is not for me as 
chairman to encroach upon the field of 
succeeding speakers. Yet I can proper- 
ly give a few figures of interest. 

Influence of Life Insurance 

“To show the territorial spread of life 
insurance by the different companies— 
there are 38 life insurance companies 
that do business in 31 or more states. 
There are 117 life insurance companies 
that do business in 11 or more states. 
These companies write much the major 
part of all life insurance sold. These 
inter-state transactions alone attest the 
part life insurance plays in national 
unity. 

“For some years now, it has been the 
custom to announce from this platform 
the amount of new life insurance pro- 
tection bought by the American people 
during the current year. This custom 
is not based on a desire to glorify life 
insurance. Primarily, the information 1s 
gathered to enable us, in the life in- 
surance business, to check up the result 
of our own efforts each current year. 

“The first announcement of this infor- 
mation was made at our Thirteenth Con- 
vention, held in 1919. It is of peculiar 
interest to note after this had been done 
for two years, the then Secretary of 
Commerce, Herbert Hoover, now Presi- 
dent-elect, wrote the Association on Au- 
gust 9, 1921, suggesting that new busi- 
ness figures for life insurance were a 
guide to general business conditions. He 
asked that the statistics be collected on 
a monthly basis and forwarded to his 
department for inclusion in his periodi- 
cal business surveys. ‘This was subse- 
quently done at the beginning of the 
next year, 1922, and has been continued 
since. After the first compilation was 
sent to Mr. Hoover, he wrote the Asso- 
ciation under date of February 23, 1922, 
saying, in part: ‘I further believe that 
this table will prove of very great value 
to business men throughout the coun- 
try.’ 

“Thus was life insurance officially rec- 
ognized as an important link in the na- 
tional unity of our country, one of the 
component parts of that great chain of 
commerce and industry which has given 
the United States a commanding posi- 
tion in the business of the world. 

“The Association still conducts its or- 
iginal yearly survey, to which all of the 
legal reserve life insurance companies in 
the United States are invited to con- 
tribute their figures. This year these 
ccontributions come from two hundred 
and twenty-four companies doing more 
than 93% of the life insurance business 
transacted in the United States. At this 
point, let me put on the record our 
appreciation of this hearty cooperation 
that enables the Association to present 


a composite picture of the year’s busi- 
ness concurrently with its close.” 
Big Production Totals 

Discussing the figures for 1928 busi- 
ness, Mr. Bullock said: 

“It is a pleasure and an inspiration to 
present the new business figures for 
this year, 1928. They reveal a resiliency 
of purchasing power on the part of our 
people that is amazing when we con- 
sider the press accounts of new family 
purchases of automobiles, silken hose, 
cosmetics and other apparently unques- 
tioned American necessities. You know 
the cynics say, it is no longer a ques- 
tion of the full dinner pail; that has 
been settled—it is now a question of 
the full garage—or the full jewel box. 

“Our people this year are breaking all 
prior records in the purchase of life in- 
surance by a wide margin. They will 
have acquired during the year—the end 
of which is a little more than two weeks 
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away—approximately $18,500,000 of new 
life insurance. This is $1,365,000,000 
more than the $17,135,000,000 they 
bought in 1927, which at that time was 
the high mark. This is the sixth succes- 
sive year in which a new record has 
been established. 

“Life insurance history is not made in 
one year. In 1901, the fathers of to- 
day’s buyers acquired $2,020,000,000 of 
insurance. This year the grown-up chil- 
dren will acquire over nine times the 
amount their fathers did at the begin- 
ning of the century. All this confirms 
the foreisght of the coming generation, 
and rather confounds the idea of some 
that the passing generation contained a 
larger proportion of Wise Men. But 
there is some excuse for the passing 
generation, because better life insurance 
is now being sold by better men than 
ever before. 

“But striking as are these contrasts, 
a study of still more facts emphasizes 
the expanding influence of life insurance 
thrift in the family-economy of the na- 
tion. It was not until 1912 that the an- 
nual purchases reached $3,000,000,000. 
Substantial increases were made during 
the World War, after which began the 
inspiring expansion which we have ex- 
perienced in these later years. We find 
that this vear’s production exceeds three 
and one-half times that of 1918—only 
ten years ago. 

“Commanding significance is given to 
the increased amount of new life insur- 
ance this ycar because it seems definite- 
ly to assure that during 1929—the 
eighty-seventh year of American life 


business—there will be reached a total. 


of insurance in force of $100,000,000,000. 
At the end of 1927 the total insurance 
in force was more than $87,000,000,000. 
After making due allowance for shrink- 
age from terminations, maturities, lapses, 
etc., $8,000,000,000 net will be added at 
the end of the present year to the in- 


surance in force, making a total as of 
December 31, 1928, of approximately 
$95,000,000,000 on the lives of sixty-five 
million policyholders. Each year since 
1924 there has been added considerably 
more than $7,000,000,000 net to the out- 
standing insurance. Therefore, if we 
do only as well next year as in any one 
of the years since 1924, a total insurance 
in force of $100,000,000,000 will be 
reached early in the fall of 1929—if not 
sooner. 
What the Figures Mean 


“The highly accelerating progress of 
the power of the American people to 
purchase future contentment and _ pros- 
perity is strikingly revealed in the recent 
growth of this thrift fund of life insur- 
ance in force. Seventy-four years—1843 
to 1916, inclusive—were required to ac- 
cumulate the first .$25,000,000,000. The 
second $25,000,000,000 was acquired in 
the six succeeding years. Thus, while 
it took eighty years—1843 to 1922, in- 
clusive—to accumulate the first $50,000,- 
000,000 in force, the second $50,000,000,- 
000 probably will be achieved in a little 
less than seven years; that is, in the 
period from the end of 1922 to some- 
time in the latter half of 1929, 

“These figures are in reality a philo- 
sophic commentary on our American 
civilization and one, moreover, which 
tends to correct some popular notions. 
As we see the luxuries of yesterday— 
through the great democratizing influ- 
ence of our national prosperity—become 
the necessities of today, we are fre- 
quently accused of being a nation of 
spendthrifts, unmindful of the future, 
working toward our own ultimate down- 
fall. This cant has been hammered at 
us so long that some have come to ac- 
quiesce in it. 

“Yet what a different light is thrown 
upon the picture by these life insurance 
figures. Certainly they show no hedo- 
nistic tendencies on the part of the 
American people, but rather they are 
positive evidence of the power of Amer- 
icans to balance present against future 
enjoyment and to make a sane evalua- 
tion. 

It was Charles Adams, its secretary 

and counsel, who well said at the last 
American Life Convention: ‘The ulti- 
mate beneficiary of American life insur- 
ance is America.’ 
_ “This swelling, mounting tide of thrift 
in its very finest form means much to 
our countries, the United States and 
Canada. We in this room are so for- 
tunate as to help direct that tide. We 
soberly accept our responsibilities. We 
all intend to. keep an open and inquiring 
mind towards further sane and sound 
progress. All of us here are dedicating 
the best years of our lives to life insur- 
ance, and the -results to date are such 
we may rightfully be very happy in that 
dedication.” 





NEW AGENCY BULLETIN 

In their new agency bulletin, “The 
Monday Morning Messages,” the Lincoln 
Life of Fort Wayne, Indiana, have in- 
corporated a striking chart of black and 
red with the printed words showing ‘in 
white. The chart is in the form of an 
organization plan picturing the company 
building at the top, and then linking in 
with it twelve of the most dominant 
characteristics of the company. 


| te wan] er es 
Oxo 
Jnsurance Company of America 
MILWAUKEE. WIS. 
is one of the largest companies of its 
kind from its beginning ever organ- 
ized in the United States. 
It is operating in the following states: 
Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Oregon, 
Washington, California, Texas, Ok- 


lahoma, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Drop us a line if unattached 














Living Policyholders 
Get Most In Payments 


GOT 59% OF TOTAL IN 1227 





Harry L. Seay Teils of Broadening of 
Insurance Coverage to 


Meet Needs 





American life insurance is paying m.: 
to living policyholders than to ben i- 
ciaries, the ratio of payments to liyug 
policyholders to the total payments in 
1927 being 59%, and there can be no 
question that life insurance each suc- 
ceeding year is being more and more 
used for the benefit of living policy- 
holders, said Harry L. Seay, president, 
Great Southern Life, Dallas, before the 
Liie Presidents. Mr. Seay presented fig- 
ures showing an increasing tendency in 
this ratio also. 

Mr. Seay traced the broadening insur- 
ance coverage to meet life’s new prob- 
lems saying: “By following the evolu- 
tion of the contract from the first poli- 
cies down to the forms of the present 
day, one is impressed with the effort on 
the part of the companies to so frame 
the insurance contract as to meet the 
increasing needs of the people and to 
place insurance within their ability to 
pay. 

Every Business Looks to Life Insu¥ance 


“Every form of business looks to life 
insurance for protection of some char- 
acter. Coverage is placed on valuable 
officers and employes in order that. the 
loss of their services may be in part 
repaid by the proceeds of insurance. 
Partners take out insurance on the ‘ives 
of each other in order that the survivor 
may continue the business and_ the 
widow and children not be forced to 
carry on a business they know but little 
about. Term insurance is used to cover 
temporary indebtedness and to protect 
individuals in business over a given pe- 
riod of time. 

“One of the greatest departures from 
the old procedure has been the writing 
of group insurance. This has grown to 
be one of the greatest branches of the 
insurance business. 
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George Washington Life 


Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 
presents opportunity for liberal 
contracts covering definite. territo:y 
with Home Office registry and wi'h 
power of appointment of  sud- 
agents. 
The State of West Virginia, Vi'- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessc:¢, 
South Carolina,. North Carolina, 

Georgia, and Michigan. 


Vice-President and Secretary 
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“Banks and trust companies are not 
mly advising the securing of insurance, 
but are bidding for the handling of the 
estates produced by such insurance and 
have become the greatest of all advo- 
cates of life insurance coverage.” 

Reviewing some of the early restric- 
ons the speaker said that as the boun- 
laries of settled country were extended, 


olicy terms should follow so that at 


frst residence and travel were permitted 
south of Kentucky and Virginia, except 
during the period from June 1 to No- 
vember 1 of each year. Soon it became 
permissible to reside or travel in prac- 
tically all of the southern states. Later 
the limits included Europe. The west- 


ward limits first were extended to within 
en miles of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri rivers between stated parallels of 
ititude, then to the Rocky Mountains. 
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It is interesting to note that as these 
restrictions were being liberalized, the 
large cities were shunned; in some cases 
the restriction prohibited residence in a 
city exceeding in size a stated popula- 
tion. Gradually residence and _ travel 
were permitted in practically all parts 
of the United States. 
Other Restrictions that Have Passed 


Restrictions as to occupation at first 
listed specific occupations such as em- 
ployment on any ship, train or steam 
engine, or in blasting, mining or simi- 
lar hazard, said Mr. Seay. Then en- 
gagement in certain occupations was per- 
mitted upon payment of extra premiums 
with the proviso that engagement in such 
occupation without permission voided the 
policy. The first liberalization was that 
the mere being in a prohibited occupa- 
tion did not void the policy but that 
death must occur while the insured was 
engaged in such occupation, before the 
policy was voided. 

“All early policies were particularly 
specific in denying liability if the insured 
engaged in military, naval or submarine 
service. 

“The various policy provisions which 
ffect the contestability of the policy 
passed through almost similar stages. At 
iirst the application was not made a 
part of the policy; later it was, but no 
‘Opy was attached and apparently it was 
not until the seventies when the appli- 
ation was made a part of the policy and 
itached thereto. 

_ “At first all statements made by the 
‘sured were strictly considered as war- 
ranties but later such statements, in 
order to void the policy, must have been 
proved to be fradulent. The provision 
‘nat such statements should be consid- 
cred representations and not warranties 
‘ a comparatively modern one. 

“Errors in the age stated in the ap- 
i'ication for many years operated to re- 
Cuce the amount of the insurance if the 
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Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Since premiums were much reduced January 1, 
1927, the average premium per policy has been 
increased owing to a larger average polic 


The new dividend scale, in effect January 1, 1928, 
shows on the average a greatly reduced cost to the 
policyholder, which should enable the Provident 
agent still further to increase his production and 
the size of the policy sold. 
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age were overstated, but understatement 
of age did not cause any increase in the 
amount of insurance. It was the late 
nineties before the policy provision made 
appropriate adjustment for misstatement 
of age. 

“For almost thirty years the policy pro- 
vision with reference to suicide was that 
it rendered the insurance void no matter 
when it occurred. Later the provision 
was liberalized so that suicide voids the 
policy only within a limited time, usually 
one or two years, and the limitation 
is not applicable to accidental death by 
the insured’s own hand. 

Continuing Mr. Seay said that contes- 
tability is now confined by companies to 
a one- or two-year period. Most con- 
tracts provide that the policy shall be 
incontestable after one year while others 
carry a two-year incontestable clause. 
Cash and loan values were granted be- 
fore the obligation to do so appeared in 
the policy contract. In most cases the 
company simply stated in a report, or in 
minutes, or in a publication that some 
consideration would be given on sur- 
render of a policy. Later paid-up life 
insurance equal in amount to a stated 
proportion of the sum insured for each 
annual premium paid was allowed in lieu 
of a cash value. Then followed the 
granting of extended term insurance as a 
non-forfeiture option. The obligation to 
grant these values first appeared in 
rather general terms. In the meantime, 
of course, Massachusetts, in 1861, and 
New York, in 1879, had adopted non- 
forfeiture laws, establishing a reserve 
standard on which to base surrender 
values. Very shortly companies could 
and did quote the surrender charge to 
be deducted in the calculation of these 
values. It was later that a table speci- 
fying the options available at the end of 
each year appeared in the policy con- 
tract. 

Concluding Mr. Seav said: “Insurance 
is not only strengthening national unity, 
but is going deeper, into the smallest 
unit of government, and bringing com- 
fort, happiness and prosperity to every 
district. Its beneficiaries increases as it 
spreads from the familv to the village, 
the citv, the county and the state, and 
from the state on through the nation, 
until one is justified in saying that no 
institution contributes so much to na- 
tional unitv as does the business of life 
insurance.” 





PAINTER’S GROUP COVERAGE 


Group life insurance for the members 
of the Master Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers’ Association -of Union 
County, N. J., is being arranged. The 
plan calls for the issuance of a $1,000 
policy for each member, membership 
dues in the association to cover the pre- 
mium in each case. The plan was evolv- 
ed as a membership inducement and to 
compensate recently acquired members 
for the loss of their death benefits in the 
journeymen’s union locals on transfer of 


GETS TEMPORARY QUARTERS 


Major Aleaxnder E. Patterson, General 
Agent Penn Mutual, Rents Space 
At 110 Fulton Street 


Major Alexander E. Patterson, who is 
about to build up a general agency of 
the Penn Mutual Life in New York City, 
has rented temporary quarters in The 
Eastern Underwriter Building, 110 Ful- 
ton Street. 





TRYING CAR ADVERTISING 
The Colonial Life of Jersey City is 
trying out a new method of advertising 
the company by small placards in the 
cars of the Hudson & Manhattan Rail- 
road, which plys between New York and 
Newark. 


crowd of 


It is a card showing a large 
people, demonstrating the 
sense of the ad which reads, “500,000 

policies and a $100,000,000 insurance.” 
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Economic Independence 
Through Insurance 


A VISION NOW IN THE MAKING 





George W. Smith, Vice-President, New 
England Mutual, Reviews Trend 
Toward That Goal 





We should be at war with all Amer- 
ica’s past were we to foster any other 
ideal for the United States than the 
achievement of economic independence 
through individual initiative and this is 
no high-sounding theory but rather a 
result even now in the making, said 
George W. Smith, vice-president of the 
New England Mutual Life of Boston, 
before the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. 

Reviewing the various factors in the 
trend toward economic independence, 
Mr. Smith came to the following con- 
clusions: 

Definite Progress Toward The Ideal 

First. That the American people, by 
their own act and choice prefer to pro- 
vide for the present and for the future 
through industry and thrift, rather than 
to rely, in whole or in part, upon aid 
from charitable agencies or the State. 
Second. That life insurance payments 
directly help the taxpayer, and perform 
an important public service and function, 
by preventing dependents from becoming 
public charges; and that more general 
recognition should be given to the fact 
that the state is always the indirect ben- 
eficiary under every policy paid. 

Third. That life insurance, savings de- 
posits, building and loan associations, 
and ownership of securities—triumphs of 
voluntary thrift—indicate today that the 
ideal of economic independence is being 
realized in remarkable measure. 

“A strengthened American nation is 
arising—a people healthy in body, vig- 
orous in mind, from whose heart modern 








A PLAIN STATEMENT 


While gratified by the large increase in its new business, 
this Company is primarily interested in the carrying out 
of a well defined, long time program of development 


consisting of— 





group. 


3rd—The training through personal instruction and 
group conferences of its Managers and General 
Agents in the essentials of sales management so 


they may successfully recruit and train this 
better class of salesmen. 





Ethelbert Ide Low, Pres. 


1st--Specializing on the larger and more desirable 
risks through its Preferred Life Plan and offer- 
ing to this group the unusual savings to which 
this plan of operation entitles them. 


2nd—The building of a high type of sales organi- 
zation capable of dealing with the business and 
professional men who make up this Preferred 


We believe this program will not only secure the con- 
tinued sound growth of the Company but will create 
a most unusual opportunity for those associated with it. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











James A. Fulton, Vice-Pres. 


256 Broadway, New York 


their status from one group to the other, seem 
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business development is in fact lifting 
the dread of poverty. In truth,” said 
Mr. Smith, “ ‘independence’ is winning in 
its age-old battle with ‘dependence.’ 

“We have progressed in America from 
the ‘living wage’ to the ‘cultural wage.’ 
Prophets of our economic future are al- 
ready predicting a week of five working 
days, and other approaches to greater 
luxury of living. Our people have the 
mental vigor and the physical stamina 
which are so necessary in raising the 
level of living conditions. They know 
that foresight and self-denial must be 
coupled together in any plan of saving. 
As against the present-day trend toward 
luxurious living, let us impress still more 
strongly on the American family the ne- 
cessity of planning definitely for the fu- 
ture, so that the present ‘cultural wage’ 
may become universally the ‘wage of 
independence.’ ” 

Insurance A Big Factor 

The part that life insurance is playing 

in creating economic independence for 
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the individual is strikingly shown, Mr. 
Smith said, in the payments of the life 
insurance companies to policyholders and 
beneficiaries. This year that total will 
reach the stupendous sum of $1,700,000,- 
000. This is 56% greater than the sum 
disbursed by all companies five years ago 
and that payment was in turn 51% great- 
er than five years before. The payments 
this year will total five times the amount 
paid out twenty years ago and more than 
double that paid in 1921. 

Continuing the speaker said: 

“When the first settlers landed at Ply- 
mouth, life insurance was unknown, and 
even with the utmost frugality and thrift 
a surplus of savings above the hard ne- 
cessaries of life was practically impos- 
sible. This is well illustrated by the will 
of Governor Bradford of Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, of 1657, showing the great 
value placed upon the few 
that were handed down to his heirs. 
These included such items as_ twelve 
chairs, seventy-nine napkins, seventeen 
sheets, six case-knives, ninety pounds of 
pewter, and great cloaks and petticoats 
that had already served several genera- 
tions. His entire estate, then considered 
one of affluence, was valued at 1,005 
pounds, and made him one of the richest 
men of his day: 

“Early generations were brought up 
with a ‘reverence for God, the hope of 
Heaven, and the fear of the poorhouse.’ 
This fear was justified, for the sick, the 
poor, the aged, and the criminal were 
often herded together in one room where 
care and sanitation were lacking and 
cruelty was the only law. 

“Charity of this old-fashioned sort is 
now disappearing, and for it we are sub- 
stituting, both in governmental and pri- 

vate agencies, the social worker, whose 
aim is not only to relieve immediate 
wart, but in an even larger measure, to 
remove the cause of that want, to sub- 
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RICH INDEED 


is he who owns his 
goodly portion of 
good life insurance. 
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stitute independence for dependence. 
The old-fashioned almshouse, the buga- 
boo of the aged, is disappearing. The 
social service agencies are seeking to 
‘make democracy effective in the unequal 
places,’ that is, to make equality of op- 
portunity a reality—not a theory.” 

The Public Charities Toll 


The amount of public charitable ex- 
penditures grew from $98,000,000 in 1915 
to $243,000,000 in 1926, an increase of 
$145,000,000, Mr. Smith pointed out. But 
legal reserve life insurance companies, 
embracing ordinary, industrial and group 
insurance, in 1915 paid, through death 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


YOU HAVEN’T MENTIONED 


GROUP INSURANCE 
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NE of your clients may be getting to the point of want- 
ing Group Insurance and would be glad to have you 
handle it for him, but “You haven’t mentioned Group 

He may go elsewhere. 


Group Insurance is a “specialty” with some companies, and 
and the John Hancock is one of them. 


Consult with the Home Office of this Company, or any of 
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The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company is in a 
position to handle your surplus brokerage business, and ex- 
tends to you every possible opportunity to use its facilities. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
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losses, matured endowments, and disa- 
bility payments, $301,000,000, while in 
1926 they paid $702,000,000, an increase 
of $401,0000,00. Furthermore, such life 
insurance payments in 1926 exceeded 
public charitable disbursements in each 
state of the Union. 


“Public charitable disbursements, rais- 
ed by taxation, since the beginning of 
our Government have taken a large toll,” 
Mr. Smith declared. “Life insurance is 
one of the chief factors in making this 
toll smaller than it otherwise would have 
been. Indication of progress in relieving 


dependency is found in the fact that, 
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while public charitable expenditures in 
1915 consumed 10.2% of the govern- 
mental budgets, the largely increased to- 
tal of 1926 consumed only 9.1% of the 
total budgets, a decrease of more than 
10% in the ratio of charitable expendi- 
tures total budget expenditures. 

“The extent to which life insurance i 
already carrying out its economic pur- 
pose of protection is thus demonstrated 
Without these payments, additional lev. 
ies upon taxpayers to the extent of man} 
millions of dollars for charitable aid 
would have been necessary. The mount- 
ing aggregate of this protection will hav: 
a vastly greater influence in future years 
in modifying the necessity of govern- 
ment disbursements for charity. 

Insurance Reduces Charitable Needs 

“For over eighty years American lif 
insurance companies, through _ their 
agency forces, have been dynamically 
proclaiming the wisdom of thrift, self- 
reliance, and provision for dependents. 
The cumulative effect of this great cam- 
paign of business, to help make America 
economically independent, is shown each 
year in the growth of the volume of new 
life insurance purchased, and in force. 
New life insurance purchased annually 
during the eleven years from 1915 to 
1926 grew, in round numbers, from $3,- 
600,000,000 to nearly $16,500,000,000, an 
increase of 360%, while the total volume 
of life insurance in force in the same 
period expanded from $23,000,000,000 to 
$80,000,000,000, an increase of 250%. 
Could the tremendous force of this effort 
to spread the idea of protection against 
dependency among the American people 
be better illustrated? 

“Measuring this progress toward eco- 
nomic independence by the percentage of 
the national income invested in life in- 
surance, we find that in 1915, 2.06% of 
the national income was invested in life 
insurance, while in 1926, 2.52% of the 
national income was so invested. Thus, 
during the period in which the percent- 
age of the taxpayers’ money spent for 
charitable purposes declined 10%, the 
ratio of the national income invested in 
life insurance increased 22%. While the 
amount expended for charities increased 
150%, the provision made by Americans 
through life insurance, against the future 
dependency of themselves and their fam- 
ilies, increased 250%.” 

Fostering Independence Through 
Education 

Continuing the speaker said: 

“The educational budget of government 
might well be called its premium for in- 
surance against a dependent citizenry. 
The taxpayers’ contribution to education 
is futile unless those upon whom it is 
spent become productive citizens. 

“More than one-fifth of the entire 
population of the country is at present 
enrolled in our educational system. In 
addition to this, there are today more 
than double the number of students in 
our institutions of higher learning that 
there are in all the rest of the world 
combined. Aside from the spiritual value 
flowing from an educated population, the 
purpose of universal education in Amer- 
ica is to prepare our citizens to wagt 
successfully the battle of life. Popular 
education, then, is one of the govern 
ment’s greatest contributions toward fos- 
tering economic independence. 

“Savings deposits, another outstanding 
evidence of thrift, shared in by almos! 
fifty millions of our population, during 
the same eleven years when the per 
centage of budgets devoted to charits 
decreased 10%, have been _ increase: 
enormously. the latest official compu- 
tation, as of June 30, 1927, prepared by 
the Savings Bank Division of the Amer 
ican Bankers’ Association, quotes « 
grand total of $26,091,000,000. This cov- 
ers savings deposits in mutual savings 
banks, state savings banks, trust com- 
panies, private banks and national banks 

“The number of small investors has 
grown rapidly, indicating the same trend 
toward more widespread individual accu- 
mulation of capital, and the same prog- 
ress toward a greater degree of finan- 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Thrift Ideas Based 
On Life Insurance 


VAGE - EARNERS PROFITING 





\lfred Hurrell, V. P., Gen’l. Counsel, The 
Prudential, Gives Concrete Facts 
Before Life Presidents 





Life insurance is the largest single 
ency which is devoting its entire force 
converting people to the thrift idea 
d guarding the converts carefully 
ereafter, said Alfred Hurrell, vice- 
esident and general counsel. The Pru- 
ntial, in his address on “Life Insur- 
ce—The Business Partner of Democ- 





ALFRED HURRELL 


racy,” at the twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, at the Hotel Astor 
this week. To be successful a company 
must continually gain new recruits to the 
policyholder ranks and keep the old ones 


rigid in the faith, declared the speaker. ° 


In speaking further on the subject he 
said: 

“The combined efforts of the life in- 
surance men of this and preceding gen- 
erations in this country has given an 
irresistible momentum to the institution 
which is carrying and must continue to 
carry victory with it. This means, then, 
that life insurance can claim an interest 
in the political enterprise that depends 
on a responsible citizenship for its suc- 
cess. It has been out in front, preach- 
ing, pleading, fighting, forcing men to be 
responsible. This is no silent partnership 

a campaign of civic salvation. This is 
intelligent, outspoken and obvious lead- 
ership. Reflect on the figures. Realize 
that they mean that you have millions 

our countrymen committed to the 
present economic system, tied into it by 
lf-interest, affected by their stake in 
he game. Of especial significance is 
is as to those policyholders of the 
ige-earning or lower-salaried classes 
lose entire savings or provision for the 
ture are invested with the companies. 
iall chance is there in the face of 

S ever-increasing army of property 

ners, for this country to grow care- 

s toward the property rights so care- 

lv guarded by the Constitution. This 

indeed a valuable psychological con- 

bution to national solidarity, but what 
it on the material side? The show- 
is complete. 

‘The sixteen billions of policyholders’ 

ids are invested with fine fidelity in 

me securities with an eye for as high 
vield as will not endanger principal. 

) pioneering is permitted by law or at- 

upted by a seasoned management. In- 
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vestments are limited to loans on good 
security or to those enterprises which 
over a long period have shown conserva- 
tion and business success. And _ thus, 
from the small savings of millions of our 
citizens, we have contributed as pre- 
miums for life insurance and keeping 
that protection in force, great masses 
of capital at work in the nation building 
homes, improving farms, laying high- 
ways and water mains, constructing 
schools, government buildings, public 
works, developing public utility systems, 
expanding industrial plants, equipping 
and extending railroads. 
Accumulation Incentive 

“The incentive which has resulted in 
this remarkable accumulation and invest- 
ment must be kept in mind in assessing 
the value to our country of the institu- 
tion that caused it. The increase in the 
figures from year to year, the per capita 
gain in insurance in force, must mean 
an increase in the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility. The great bulk of insur- 
ance written is for the benefit of those 
dependent on or to be the beneficiaries 
of the person insured. The act of the 
individual in so taking out and paying 
for insurance is essentially altruistic. His 
mind is on some person other than him- 
self. He wishes to provide happiness in 


the form of necessaries or comfort for 
those whom he conceives have a claim 
upon him. In securing common accept- 
ance of the theory that the head of the 
house owes an obligation, even after 
death, to those for whom he is responsi- 
ble in life, this business institution of 
ours has worthily served the state. In 
showing the citizen the way he may dis- 
charge this obligation it has created the 
duty to do so. It thus has refined the 
national conscience and raised the moral 
grade of our citizenship. It has am- 
plified the power of the average man 
so that in the very practice of thrift he is 
s?ved from some of the unlovely pen- 
alties so often in the olden time ex- 
acted as its price. 

“It is perhaps the single exception to 
the rule that one cannot have his cake 
end eat it too for it has shown the man 
of average means how, by saving a mod- 
est portion of his income in this co- 
operative movement, he may make pro- 
vision fer his own or his family’s future 
without denying them the necessaries or 
comforts which are current in our civi- 
lization. Before legal reserve life in- 
surance came into operation there ws 
no way by which he could provide 
against the ordinary contingencies of life 
except by adopting a rule of such ex- 
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treme and rigid economy as to remove 
all zest for living on the part of him- 
self and his family. It is, of course, im- 
possible to estimate the value of the 
added self-respect which life insurance 
has made possible to the millions of citi- 
zens of the working and middle classes 
by the removal of the dread spectre of 
want which old age, disablement and 
death formerly held for them and their 
families. This, in my judgment, must be 
counted as the chief service which life 
insurance has_ rendered the _ state. 
Democracy improves with the improve- 
ment of its members. The result of 
the mass co-operation inherent in the 
life insurance system is to make inde- 
pendent, men of comparatively small or 
average means. I do not, of course, 
mean ‘independent’ financially; I mean 
independent in spirit. Independent in 
the sense that the mind is freed of 
fear, so that he who owns the mind or 
is the mind may look up occasionally, 
like the psalmist, ‘unto the hills’ and re- 
ceive like inspiration. In other words, 
that he may not only have moments of 
leisure, but have them wundarkened by 
the shadows which a lack of provision 
for the untoward contingencies of life 
surely casts. 

“The psychological effect of life in- 
surance, therefore, has been the stepping 
up of the powers of the average man by 
permitting him to make provision for 

(Continued on Page 20) 


G. W. Smith’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 18) 
cial security for the population general- 
ly, as revealed by life insurance and sav- 
ings bank figures. Building and loan as- 
sociations also are playing an important 
part in encouraging savings for home 
ownership. 

“The problem presented by superannu- 
ated and disabled workers is being seri- 
ously faced by American industry. The 
demand for such relief is most pro- 
nounced in large corporations and in 
businesses that have been established for 
many years, for in both groups the ques- 
tion constantly arises as to the treat- 
ment of the employe who has passed his 
term of usefulness. 

“Through group life insurance, and on 
a lesser scale by pension systems, a rap- 
idly increasing proportion of wage-earn- 
ers is receiving a guarantee of payment 
after retirement, or during periods of 
disability. 

Steps Toward Independence 

“If we are to realize the ideal of in- 
dependence, the worker must be thor- 
oughly imbued with his responsibility for 
the proper application of his own mar- 
gin of income over necessities. Insur- 
ance companies, banks, investment 
houses, encouragement of employe stock 
ownership—all offer the facilities by 
which the individual may make his own 
declaration of economic independence. 
The program con be fully carried out 
by the systematic dedication of a por- 
tion of yearly income to this purpose. 
Progress has been made, yet, contrasted 
with the increasing percentage of the na- 
tional income spent for luxuries, obvi- 
ously the opportunity still is greater than 
the achievement. 

“Tt would be a fascinating narrative if 
the story of self-discipline, prudence, 
sense of obligation, and affection written 
in life insurance policies, large and small, 
could be compiled. But the really illu- 
minating record would be that of the 
services performed by the money dis- 
bursed by the companies. Life insur- 
ance is co-operating with national and 
state governments in bringing about an 
era of independence unparalleled in his- 
tory, and is thus contributing to a strong- 
er national unity. 

“Charitable expenditures have in- 
creased in every state—it is true; but 
no one can question that life insurance 
payments have materially reduced the 
amounts which states and cities would 
have been called upon to pay to depend- 
ents, had life insurance not been avail- 
able.” 
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Disability Abuses 
Told In Resolution 


IS REFERRED TO A COMMITTEE 


Linnell of Massachusetts Does Not 
Think Higher Rates Will Correct 
High Loss Ratio 








At the Commissioners’ Convention this 
week Linnell of Massachusetts intro- 
duced a resolution which seeks to bring 
about uniformity in disability provisions 
and changes in underwriting methods. 
The resolution which takes the position 
that higher rates will not correct the 
abuses in the present situation, and 


which was referred to a committee, 
follows: 
Resolved: That present conditions resulting 


from the writing of disability benefits by life 
insurance companies are such as to require im- 
mediate action by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. Competition has 
been the sole agent in the development of the 
disability benefit from a ‘relatively unimportant 
position in the life insurance contract to one 
which overshadows the principal benefit itself. 
The addition of the so-called ninety-day clause 
has destroyed the significance of total and per- 
manent disability. As a result temporary dis- 
abilities of very limited periods are now cov- 
ered and life companies are largely engaged in 
the writing of non-cancellable health and acci- 
dent benetits. Large and persistent losses in 
surplus are being experienced, a condition which 
insurance commissioners will soon be asked to 
explain particularly in the case of mutual com- 
panies. The dating back of claims and the 
diversity of practise in handling the disability 
benefit by different companies has made it im- 
possible to establish a sound actuarial basis 
for the cae ution of adequate premiums and 
reserves. Moregver, an increase in rates for 
a fundamentally unsound underwriting proposi- 
tion can be no cure for the situation inasmuch 
as experience in such cases shows that the 
claim rate rises faster than the corresponding 
increase in premiums. Where increases in pre- 
miums have been made companies have granted 
other concessions that have nullified the value 
of the increase in rates. Under similar con- 
ditions the convention has never been able to 
find a proper basis for the calculation of pre- 
miums and reserves by accident and health 
companies writing non-cancellable policies. The 
situation as regards disability benefits, if al- 
lowed to continue, will have the same unsatis- 
factory result. We believe that both of these 
problems could be solved by the convention in 
prescribing a uniform benefit clause, or some 
standard provisions under which the benefits 
may be written. Many of the life companies 
have given this matter serious consideration and 
we believe that a majority of these companies 
would welcome the necessity of the adoption 
of a uniform clause based upon conservative 
lines. The adoption of such a clause would 
develop a disability experience that could be 
used as a safe guide for the future. As a basis 
for possible standard provisions for the total 
and permanent disability clause in life insur- 
ance policies, we suggest the following: 

Waiver of premiums and monthly income 
benefit equal to 1% of the face amount of 
insurance. 

2. Limit benefits to disabilities occurring be- 
fore the age of sixty. 

3. Cover any total disability lasting six 
months, income benefits to accrue at the end 
of six months, no payments during the six 
months period. 

Premium waiver benefit to accrue from 
commencement of disability. 

Income benefits not to be dated back for 
a period exceeding six months before approval 
of claim. 

6. Define total disability as inability to per- 
form the duties of any occupation. 

7. No increase in monthly benefits from the 
unit amount of 1% of the face amount of in- 
surance and no ‘qacrease in benefits if dis- 
ability results from accident. 





TO MEET IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The National Fraternal Congress, com- 
posed of representatives of various na- 
tional insurance groups, will hold its an- 
nual convention in August, 1929, in 
Rochester, N. Y. Richard E. Pearson, 
secretary of the convention bureau of 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, 
extended the invitation to the executive 
committee of the Congress in Chicago. 





CALUMET NAT’L. LIFE FORMED 


The Calumet National Life of Chicago 
has been organized with $500,000 capi- 
tal and $1,000,000 surplus. The officers 
are: chairman of the board, E. G. Seip; 
president, E. B. Carson; first vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, W. B. Schmidt; vice- 
president and general manager, Robert 
H. Beard, who is head of R. H. Beard 
& Co. and president of the Calumet 
Casualty. 


INSURANCE MAYOR 

Charles F. Swayze, life underwriter 
and general insurance broker of Niagara 
Falls, Ont., will be installed as mayor 
of that city on January 1, having been 
elected to that high municipal office in 
the December balloting of his constitu- 
ents, defeating the present incumbent by 
a comfortable majority. Mr. Swayze 
has been honored previously by election 


as a member of the Ontario parliament, 
the school board and the board of alder- 
men in his district. 





J. L. MORGAN PROMOTED 


In celebration of his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of continuous service with the 
Western & Southern Superintendent J. 
L. Morgan, of the Toledo North district, 
has been promoted to home office super- 
visor of Division A, which takes in parts 
of Ohio and Michigan. Mr. Morgan bears 
the distinction of having been superin- 
tendent in Toledo longer than any one 
connected with any insurance compay. 


THRIFT WEEK PLANS 


Richmond life underwriters are taking 
an active interest in plans for observance 
of thrift week next month. Among those 
assisting in drafting the program are T. 
Pryor Campbell, general agent, Nation- 
al of Vermont, and Robert G. Richards, 
agency secretary, Atlantic Life. Mr. 
Campbell, president of the Richmond As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, is Rich- 
mond representative of the National As- 
sociation in the movement. 


LUNCHEON TO VETERANS 


E. W. Hillweg, former superintendent 
of agents and now assistant secretary 
of the Northwestern National, and E. 
M. Stickney, cashier, whose combined 
service with the company totals near 
sixty years, were given a luncheon at 
the home office. They will retire under 
the company’s pension plan. 
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these contingencies without denying to 
him present advantages and comforts. 
Its tendency is to prevent wealth and 
degrees of wealth from erecting barriers 
between classes, for the cottager of 
small means who through life insurance 
has made reasonable provision for his 
family according to their station in life 
may, in his four- cylinder car, engage as 
heartily and as truly in the pursuit of 
happiness as may those who ride be- 
hind liveried chauffeurs in their limou- 
sines. The greater the spread of life 
insurance the nearer are those of large 
and small possessions to common ground 
and a common viewpoint on funda- 
mentals.” 

In conclusion the speaker said that 
the pre-eminence of the United States 
in world life insurance is thrown into 
bold relief by the fact that at the end 
of 1924, the first time a world survey 
was ever made, the world’s total amount- 
ed to $90,000,000,000 of insurance in 
force, of which amount 70.9%, or $63,- 
780,000,000, was carried in the United 
States alone. In 1925 the world figures 
were $101,000,000,000 in force with 71% 
or $71,690,000,000 carried in the United 


States. Now we find that, at the end 
of 1926, the world’s total amounted to 


$113,000,000,000 in force, of which amount 
$75,644,000,000 or a percentage of 70.5 of 
the whole was carried by inhabitants of 
the United States. In other words, with 
one-sixteenth of the world’s population, 
the people of this country carry some- 
thing over 70% of the world’s total. The 
figures in the three-year period under 
survey would indicate that happily life 
insurance is on the increase the world 
over, but that the United States is main- 
taining its leadership from year to year 
in respect to the percentage of life in- 
surance carried by its citizens to that 
carried by the people in the rest of the 
world, the speaker declared. 
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Of special import- 
ance is the fact 
that the Board, 
through its executive 
and finance commit- 
tee of six members 
which meets each 
week, makes all 
the Company’s in- 
vestments and close- 
ly supervises its 


progress. 
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—Total resources over $150,000,000, 
with affiliated banks. 
*E. W. Decker 
Pres. Northwestern National Bank 
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with affiliated banks. 


*C. T. JAFFRAY 
President “Soo” Railway 
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Vice-Pres. Northwestern National Bank 
— Formerly Governor, Ninth District 

Federal Reserve Bank. 

E. L. Carpenter 
Pres. Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. 
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Treas. Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


— Known all over the world. 


*T. F. WALLACE 
Pres. Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bk. 
—Largest savings bank between Cleveland 
and San Francisco. 


FRANK T. HEFFELFINGER 
Pres. F. H. Peavey & Co. 
— Largest grain firm in the world. 
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Make Insurance Men Tribe Members 


Unconventional snapshots of prominent members of the Connecticut Mutual 
amily were taken during the convention in September at Glacier National Park. 
The presence of Indians in the park led to meeting with a number of the 


‘lackfoot tribe. 


A camera man snapped President James Lee Loomis with Chief 


iwo-Guns and Peter M. Fraser, general agent, Singer Building, New York, with 


and Mr. 





Pres. Loomis with 
Chief Two-Guns 


two of the braves, 
and Two Guns. 
seen at the left of the column 
Fraser at the right. 
When the big convention pic- 
ture was taken in front of the 
hotel a number of the braves 
lined up, and this is one con- 
vention picture which every- 
body photographed is keeping. 
It is now hanging on the walls 
in the offices of many Con- 
necticut Mutual general agents 
and executives. 

The Connecticut Mutual peo- 


Calf Tail 
Mr. Loomis is 


Pete Fraser, Two-Guns 


and Calf Tail 


ple went to the convention in special cars and at Chicago a nine-car special train 


was made up. 
company. 


It carried 170 field representatives, their guests and officers of the 


The first stopping place was the United States Glacier Park Hotel, with the 


background of the Rocky Mountains. 


Breakfast over, Messrs. Loomis, Fraser and 


H. H. Steiner were made members of the Blackfoot Indian tribe amid a picturesque 


ceremony. 


Following this the delegates got into motor cars and made the fifty-five 
mile journey into the park to the Many Glacier Hotel, shore 


of Lake McDermott. 


The Glacier National Park convention was one of the most interesting as well 


as one of the most picturesque in the 
attended will long remember the event. 





history of the company, and those who 
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Prosecuting Officer Says He Has No 
Case Against Former Vice-President 
International Life 
The grand larceny charge against Dr. 
EK. F. Morgenstiern, vice-president and 
director of personnel for the Interna- 
tional Life in connection with the disap- 
pearance of $538,000 in bonds and other 
securities belonging to the company in 
December, 1927, was nolle-prossed this 
week by Ass’t. Circuit Attorney Lemon 
in Circuit Judge Hartmann’s court. Dr. 
Morgenstiern was released from a 
$20,000 bond as there are no further 
charges against him. The companion 
charge against Roy C. Toombs, president 
of the company, who was indicted joint- 
ly with Dr. Morgensteirn, was continued 

until December 19. 

“After a thorough investigation of all 
the facts, I am satisfied the state has 
no case so far as Dr. Morgenstiern is 

‘oncerned,” Lemon told the court. He 
de clined to make these facts known, say- 
ing this might handicap the prosecution 

Toombs. 





G. E. LACKEY’S DAUGHTER DIES 


Marylin Lackey, infant daughter of 
(;corge E. Lackey of Oklahoma City, 
cneral agent for the Massachusetts Mu- 
‘ual Life Insurance Co., died Saturday 
iorning at the St. Louis hospital, St 
louis, Mo., after undergoing a serious 
peration the previous Monday. Mr. 
nd Mrs. Lackey, who were with her in 
“t. Louis, returned to Oklahoma City 
Sunday, where funeral services were 
cld Monday afternoon. Mr. Lackey is 

ominent in life insurance circles of 
‘‘klahoma and has served as vice-presi- 

nt and on various committees of the 
‘ational Association of Life Under- 
riters. 





TYRRELL AT THE ASTOR 
Henry F. Tyrrell, legislative counsel 
’ the Northwestern National Life, at- 

‘ended the Astor convention this week. 

‘le is in much better health than he 

vas. One of the most popular men in 
e business he received a rousing wel- 
me from his friends. 


LICENSE FEE NOW $20 

Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
Beha requests that brokers submitting 
applications for renewal of their licenses 
for 1929 include the correct fee which is 
$20. This is the charge for transacting 
business in first class cities. The fee 
for these licenses previous to July, 1928, 
was $10 and a lot of brokers seeking 
renewals have been sending this amount 


to the department instead of the new 
charge. 





H. D. KELLY DIES 
Hugh D. Kelly, agent at Richmond, 
Va., for the Union Mutual Life, died last 
week of brain trouble. He was thirty 
years old. A widow survives. 





Crescent Of Indiana 
Buys Northern States 


GETS $57,000,000 INSURANCE 
Dr. H. E. Sherrer, Well-Known in Busi- 


ness Is President of Hammond (Ind.), 
Company; Progress of Crescent Life 








The Crescent Life, Indianapolis, has 
purchased the Northern States Life of 
Hammond, Ind., from Dr. H. E. Sherrer, 
president, and about 500 stockholders. 
The deal, closed in Hammond, involves 
almost $1,000,000 officers said, and will 
give the Crescent Company a volume of 
life insurance policies in effect of 
$57,000,000. 

The Northern States Life will continue 
to operate under its present name for 
the time being, it was announced, with 
officers of the Crescent company taking 
over the executive positions in the 
Northern States company. 

The Crescent Company officers are: 
Machier J. Dorsey, chairman of the ex- 


ecutive committee; Bertram Day, presi- 
dent of the board; Harry S. Trussel, 
secretary-treasurer; Dr. O. C. Neier, 


medical director; C. Edwin Johnson, 
agency director; John Weaver, Chicago, 
general counsel; Dr. J. W. Seids, Moline, 
Ill, and Lawrence Dorsey of Columbus, 
Mo., directors. Dr. Sieds is vice-presi- 
dent and Mr. Johnson, second vice-presi- 
dent. The Crescent Life Insurance Com- 
pony has home offices at 2105 North Me- 
ridian street and was organized in 1914. 
The Northern States company was or- 
ganized in 1911. 
Merger of Two Years Ago 

About two years ago the Crescent 
absorbed the larger International Life 
and Annuity Company of Moline, Ill. In 
taking control of the Northern States the 
Crescent again is the smaller one becom- 
ing parent of the larger. The Crescent 
has about $14,000,000 in life policies, 
while the other company has about $43,- 
000,000 in effect. 

The Northern States company pos- 
sesses one of the finest insurance office 
buildings in the Central West. Whether 
headquarters will remain in Indianapolis 
or be moved to Hammond to occupy the 
fine building there has not been deter- 
mined by officials of the Crescent or- 
ganization. 





F. H. DAVIS HAS PNEUMONIA 

Frank H. Davis, general agent of the 
Penn Mutual Life, Chicago, is ill with 
pneumonia. 





new and enlarged offices. 


177 Montague Street 





SCOTT AGENCY TO MOVE 


NEW ADDRESS (After Jan. Ist) 
16 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Suites 1802-03-04—On the 18th Floor. 


You are cordially invited to call after January Ist to inspect the 


Our facilities to render genuine service have been greatly in- 
creased. We welcome your visit. 


JOHN H. SCOTT, General Agent 


Home Life Insurance Company of New York 


Tel. Triangle 1912 


Brooklyn, New York 




















and 





THE EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life ego including Industrial, Ordinary 
roup 


J. N. WARFIELD, President 
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DISABILITY MEETING 





Companies Convene Here Tomorrow 
With Actuarial Companies From 
State Departments of Insurance 

The insurance commissioners on Wed- 
nesday decided to appoint a committee 
of five actuaries from the state depart- 
ments who will attend the meeting of 
companies in New York tomorrow on 
the question of uniform disability. The 
commissioners, at their convention this 
week, voted in favor of the movement 
towards standardization of disability 
benefit provisions. 


RE-ELECT OFFICERS 





Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
Hold Annual Meeting At 
Hotel Astor 

The Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel re-elected all officers at its con- 
vention this week. At the luncheon Sen- 
ator William J. Tully and five or six 
former presidents of the association, in- 
cluding William Marshall Bullitt, Louis- 
ville, talked. 





SOCIAL AFFAIRS OF THE WEEK 

Among the life insurance social affairs 
of the Insurance Week in New York 
was the dinner given Wednesday night 
by Julian S. Myrick to visiting members 
of the American Life Convention, and 
Life Agency Officers. And, also, the af- 
fair, which was held in honor of Paul F. 
Clark, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, by Presi- 
dent Ley, of the Life Extension Insti- 
tute. 





SAGE FUNERAL COMMITTEE 

The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents was represented at the John 
D. Sage funeral in Cincinnati by William 
J. Williams, of the Western & Southern, 
chairman; Troy W. Appleby, Ohio Na- 
tional; Edgar S. Barnes, Franklin; Wil- 
liam J. Graham, Equitable Society; R. 
W. Stevens, Illinois Life; Herbert. M. 
Woollen, American Central; Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr., Association of Life Presi- 
dents. 





HEAR PAUL F. CLARK 

Paul F. Clark, president, National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, was the 
speaker at the December dinner meeting 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York on Tuesday. He _ brought 
down the house with his dramatic pre- 
diction of the progress of life insurance 
in the next decade. 





JOINS NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 

Wayne C. Metcalf, general agent at 
Richmond, Va., of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa for the past several years, has re- 
signed, effective January 1, and will join 
the staff of W. Tolar Nolley, general 
agent there for the Northwestern Mu- 
tual. 





INCOME LIFE OF LOUISVILLE 

A. L. Noe, of Louisville, organizer of 
the Income Life, has been elected presi- 
dent; Luther Carson, first vice-presi- 
dent; A. A. Fischer, second vice-presi- 
dent; N. Gray Rochester, secretary, and 
F. W. Hardwick, treasurer. 





T. M. STOKES WITH CONN. MUT'L. 
Thomas M. Stokes has been appointed 
educational director of the Connecticut 
‘Mutual Life. Mr. Stokes has done simi- 
lar work for the Equitable Society and 
the National Life of Vermont. He is a 
graduate of the University of Texas. 





MAKE DR. J. A. PATTON PRES’T. 

Dr. J. Allen Patton of The Prudential 
is the new president of the Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Directors. Dr. 
William Muhlberg, medical director of 
the Union Central, was elected vice- 
president at the meeting. 
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THE LATE JOHN D. SAGE 

Missing at the Hotel Astor this week 
is the presence of one of the most human 
and able of the life insurance executives, 
the late John D. Sage. Only the mem- 
ory of his lovable personality, which in- 
spired so many companionships, hovered 
about the foyer outside the meeting room 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. It is a memory, however, 
which lingered and will not soon be for- 
gotten by the many chief executives who 
had had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 





NEW YORK LIFE SUPPLEMENT 

Of the hundreds of tall buildings 
erected since January 1 in New York 
City a few are so different and out- 
standing that they have attracted indi- 
vidual attention. One of the largest and 
most striking is the new home of the 
New York Life fronting Madison Square. 
It is fitting that insurance should claim 
as its Gwn such a monument. 

For those who cannot personally visit 
the structure the next best thing is to 
read about it, and so The Eastern Under- 
writer with this issue includes a supple- 
ment giving a pictorial and text descrip- 
tion of the building, which also em- 
braces an account of the background 
which made this architectural wonder 
possible. It is the first special edition 
of the kind which The Eastern Under- 
writer has printed and will undoubtedly 
command attention not only in this coun- 
try, where The Eastern Underwriter has 
subscribers in every section, but through- 
out the world as this paper circulates in 
two dozen foreign countries. 





CAREERS FOR WOMEN 

Forty-three American women have 
joined in the writing of a book for the 
guidance of girls in search of a career, 
and it bears the correct title of “Careers 
for Women.” The book is published -by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York, and 
is edited by Doris E. Fleischman. 

There is plenty of heart burning for 
girl and women readers of this book 
who are ambitious to adopt certain ca- 
reers, but there is encouragement in 
other careers. The most depressing will 
be the chapters for women who desire 
to adopt such glamorous callings as 
music, the stage, journalism, moving pic- 
tures, literature and education. That is, 
it is depressing except for those who 
have superlative talents. 

In discussing literature Gertrude 
Atherton says that unless women have 


enough means to live independently of 
their output, it would be wise to get an- 
other job and to keep it. 

Emma Bugbee of the New York 
“Herald-Tribune” says that whereas a 
big daily newspaper hires only one or 
two women for reportorial work every 
year, three applications for such jobs are 
received daily. In the opinion of Kath- 
leen Howard, formerly of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, “If you feel the living spark 
of greatness in you, fan it. It is your 
duty to do so, but only if it is the real 
thing. Second best is not worth it.” 

Jane Cowl, spokesman for the drama, 
says that the rewards are few. For 
many the stage is a realm of disappoint- 
ment and disillusion. Jessie Finch Cos- 
grave, who organized the famous Finch 
School for Girls, is of the opinion that 
unless the call to education is genuine it 
is better both for pupils and teachers 
that some other means of expressing 
one’s powers and earning one’s living 
be selected. 

One is encouraged then to turn to 
those careers where women have a real 
chance. They include restaurant man- 
agement, retail merchandising, secre- 
tarial work, export business management. 
cosmetics (a real career, since women 
in America spend nearly $2,000,000,000 
yearly for beauty), child welfare, social 
welfare, art and insurance. 

It is in insurance, however, where 
women have come into their own, and a 
strong chapter on that subject is writ- 
ten by Edith K. Bauer, who not only 
writes life insurance for the Equitable 
Society, but places many general insur- 
ance policies. 

“Women and men are on the same 
basis in insurance selling,” she says. 
“Youth is not an asset. Initiative, knowl- 
edge of human nature and social condi- 
tions, ability to keep up strength and 
spirits in the face of continuous disap- 
pointments without indulging in self- 





























Arata Akimoto and Col. Howard P. Dunham 


Arata Akimoto, actuary of the Sumitomo Life Insurance Co. of Osaka, Japan, 
paid a visit to Colonel Howard P. Dunham while in Hartford. They were photo- 
graphed standing in front of Colonel Dunham’s office. Mr. Akimoto has been in 
this country ten months studying life insurance. While in Hartford he visited the 
Aetna Life, Travelers and the Connecticut General. The Sumitomo was founded 
four years ago by one of Japan’s leading capitalists. 








Frederic A. Reimer, chairman of the 
safety committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood, N. J., last week told the members 















Peete? 


of the Rotary Club of Orange of the : > we . 
campaign being waged by the chamber. bad 


Mr. Reimer said there were 26,000 per- 
sons killed by autos last year. It will be 
repeated this year, he said, if the people 
continue their indifference to safety. 





Chris A, Gough, deputy insurance com- 
missioner of New Jersey, who has been 
ill for about tour months, has sufficiently 
recovered to be at his office in Trenton 
several hours each day. 





MISSOURI STATE’S NEW STOCK 


The stockholders of the Missouri State 
Life have voted to increase the com- 
pany’s capital stock from 30,000 shares 
of $10 par value to 400,000 shares of the 
same par. The additional stock will be 
offered to the present stockholders on 
the basis of one share for each three 
now held at $20 a share. The additional 
$1,000,000 raised will be added to surplus. 








Senator Curtis H. H. Armstrong 


pity—these are qualities of vital impor- 


tance. If you enjoy coming in contact 
with other people, if you are ready and 
willing to go from place to place all day, 
if you are prepared to give faithful, 
cheerful, intelligent, and whole-hearted 
service to the public, life insurance sell- 
ing offers to the woman as good an op- 
portunity as to the man to earn a satis- 
factory income.” 








Union Central's New Officers 


Jesse R. Clark, Jr., has been elected president of ‘the Union Central Life, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeding the late John D. Sage. 


treasurer of the company and is a son of the late Jesse R. Clark, for many years 


president of the company. 


George R. Williams has been made chairman of the board of directors; Charles 
Hommeyer, vice-president, and Jerome Clark, superintendent of agencies of the 


Union Central Life. 


Robert M. Green, assistant treasurer, was promoted to treasurer. 


Richard S. 


Rust, assistant secretary, was added to the board of directors to fill vacancy left 


by President Sage’s death. 


Mr. Clark was formerly 


H. H. Armstrong, vice-president of the 
Travelers, and Senator Curtis of Kansas, 
Vice-President-Elect of the United States, 
are shown in the above snapshot stan- 
ing in front of Mr. Armstrong’s hore 
in Hartford during the recent visit of 
Senator Curtis to Hartford. While there 
Mr. Armstrong gave a dinner which wis 
attended by the governor of Connecticut, 
the mayor of the city and Senator Binz- 
ham. The Curtis and Armstrong fami- 
lies are old friends. Before her mar- 
riage, Mrs. Armstrong lived in Washin2- 
ton, across the street from the Curtiss, 
and went to school with Miss Curtis, w 10 
is now Mrs. Webster Knight, 2nd, of 
Providence, R. I. This friendship ! 
been maintained through the years. ‘T 
Armstrongs have visited Senator Cui 
in his home in Topeka and it was 0: 
natural that when he came to Hartfi 
Mrs. Knight should join him there a 
that they should make the Armstr 
home their week-end headquarters. T':! 
home, (“Orchard End”), is an intere:' 
ing place, as the Armstrongs are c !- 
lectors of Colonial antiques and have 
some very attractive furniture and fir- 
nishings of that period. 
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Rumor Causes Fire Insurance Stir 
William street is bubbling with ex- 
citement over a rumor that two of the 
big fire insurance groups have been in 
consultation with a possible merger in 
view. In view of the Home-National 
Liberty deal, which brought about a 
combination of $173,000,000 assets, noth- 
ing would surprise The Street. 
* * x 
New Casualty Company in Sight 
Executives are wondering when the 
Public Fire will swing into action its 
contemplated casualty insurance running 
mate. It is reported that when it does 
the company will be all set as it is re- 
ported that some of the executives have 
already been “lined up.” The Public 
Fire has done nothing half-baked in the 
way of organization. It has had men 
in mind as well as money from the start. 
* £ 
Beha Holding Down Both Jobs 
Until January 1 
James A. Beha, who is chairman of the 
board of the International Germanic 
Trust Co., and also superintendent of in- 
surance in this state, will not leave the 


_ Insurance Department until December 


31. “I want you to stick with me to the 
finish, Jim,” said Governor Smith in talk- 
ing to the superintendent the other day. 
Beha agreed. 

Since Mr. Beha went with the trust 
company its deposits have increased from 
$8,500,000 to $10,250,000. 

+ © * 
Will Be in Grand Central Zone 

The Germanic Fire, recently started 
by the interests behind the International 
Germanic Trust Co., will probably have 
its head office in one of the skyscrapers 
in the Grand Central zone. Other head 
offices in the Forty-second street region 
include Liverpool & London & Globe, 
National Liberty, Consolidated Indem- 
nity and General Surety. 

ee * 
Vassar College Wants to Know About 
Investments of Insurance Funds 

At the offices of the New York “Eve- 
ning Post” considerable surprise was ex- 
pressed the other day when the treas- 
urer of Vassar College wrote in asking 
for back issues of the Monday boxes of 
that paper in which life insurance com- 
panies furnish the amount of their in- 
vestments for each week, and tell in 
what fields the investments are made. 


Life Insurance of Napoleon III 

A Japanese life insurance company 
uses the following story in a pamphlet: 
“After Napoleon III became Emperor 
f France he took out large amounts of 
‘ife insurance in various companies in 
France, England and other countries. 
Neither the French, nor our nation, un- 
derstood at that time the wiseness of 
‘hat measure. ‘If he would be a common 
‘itizen,’ they said, ‘he would of course 
have the duty of protecting his family 
v life insurance. But in his position, as 
the ruler of France and the first man 

















in Europe, this precaution seems really 
quite superfluous.’ 

“But when in 1870 the fortune of the 
Emperor changed, when he was taken 
prisoner by the Germans at Sedan and 
went to England to die as a private citi- 
zen, it appeared that his precaution had 
been quite necessary. 

“Thanks to the amounts received from 
the insurance companies, the Empress 
Eugenie could continue her household in 
royal style. 

“Then the people said: ‘How farseeing 
the Emperor, after all,’ and ‘if even an 
Emperor needs insurance to be protected 
against the eventualities of life, how 
much more do we common mortals need 
insurance.’ 

“In this connection it might be men- 
tioned that also several other princes had 
taken out large amounts of life insur- 
ance. King Humbert of Italy, who met 
with such a tragical end, was insured for 
a high sum, so was Queen Victoria and 
the Prince of Wales, the later King 
Edward was even insured for £2,000,000. 
A former Duke of Cobourg-Gotha had 
policies for 6,000,000 marks.” 


* * x 


A Hartford Insurance Investment House 


I have been asked to tell something 
about the personnel of Goodwin-Beach 
& Co., Hartford, which house special- 
izes in insurance stocks, and which makes 
unusually interesting analyses of such 
stocks. 

Goodwin-Beach & Co. originated in 
1912 under the name of Beach & Austin. 
In 1917, on Mr. Austin’s retirment from 
the firm, the name was changed to Good- 
win Beach & Co. In 1919, following a 
joint bidding of a private syndicate for 
the stock of the First Reinsurance Co., 
which was offered for sale by the Alien 
Property Custodian, Edward S. Good- 
win entered the partnership, which then 
became Goodwin-Beach & Co. A year 
later, Charles W. Riley entered the firm 
and in October, 1927, Samuel Ludlow, 
Jr., was admitted to partnership. 

From Mr. Goodwin’s admission to the 
present time, the firm has specialized 
in insurance and bank stocks, also main- 
taining an extensive and complete statis- 
tical bureau in these lines. 

In 1927 the firm was engaged as a 
principal in the formation of the Insur- 
anshares group and has been very promi- 
nent in the distribution of the Insuran- 
shares Trust Certificates. Under con- 
tract with this organization, it provides 
the statistical service upon which action 
is taken in the purchase and sale of the 
underlying insurance certificates. 

Edward S. Goodwin was employed in 
the casualty actuarial department of the 
Travelers for seventeen years. He is a 
Fellow of the Casualty Actuarial Society 
of America. He left the Travelers to 
accept a position as statistician with 
Francis R. Cooley & Co. and three years 
later became a partner in the firm of 
Goodwin-Beach & Co. He has accumu- 
lated extensive statistics relating to in- 
surance and benk stocks. He was one 


of the founders of the East Hartford 
Trust Co., of which he is now president. 


Goodwin Batterson Beach was born in, 


Hartford, son of Dr. Charles C. Beach 
and grandson of the late James Goodwin 
Batterson, who founded the Travelers 
and remained its president until his death 
in 1901. Mr. Beach was educated in the 
public schools of the city and was grad- 
uated from Harvard with a degree of 
A. B. in 1907. Following that he was 
with the Travelers for five years as an 
underwriter in the accident department, 
leaving there to form the firm of Beach 
& Austin, which afterward became Good- 
win-Beach & Co. 

Charles W. Riley was educated in the 
public schools of East Hartford and was 
graduated from Wesleyan University 
with an A. B. degree in 1918. Mr. Riley 
served during the world war as a naval 
aviator, stationed at Key West, Florida. 
After the signing of the Armistice he 
joined the sales force of the City Co. 
New York City, and in September, 1920, 
— a partner of Goodwin-Beach & 

oO. 

Samuel Ludlow, Jr., has for many years 
been prominently identified with the 
banking and insurance business in New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut. He 
gained his early business training with 
the Fourth National Bank of New York, 
later merged with the present Chase Na- 
tional Bank. He was assistant cashier 
of the National Shoe and Leather Bank, 
liquidation officer of the Second National 
Bank of Jersey City, and president of 
the Union Trust Co. of Jersey City. He 
headed the organization committee of 
New York Chapter American Institute of 
Banking, in which he served as the first 
president for two terms. During the 
World War he administered and liqui- 
dated several German owned insurance 
companies on behalf of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. During this latter pe- 
riod he was a director and vice-presi- 
dent of the First Reinsurance Co. of 
Hartford, which was largely German 
owned but from which he resigned to 
take the management of the Registered 
Mail Central Reinsurance Bureau, and 
to become a partner of Goodwin-Beach 
& Co. He is identified with numerous 
business and civic activities. At the 
present time he is president of the Hart- 
ford Chamber of Commerce. 

* & *@ 


No Promotion Expenses 

Commissioner Detrick of California is 
proud of the fact that two of the large 
new companies recently formed in his 
state did not take advantage of the pro- 
visions in the California law permitting 
15% of the capital for promotion ex- 
penses. The Pacific Mutual interests or- 
ganized the Pacific-American Fire, an- 
nouncing it would be a $4,000,000 outfit. 
The total subscription was $11,800,000. 
The company begins with $1,000,000 cap- 
ital and $3,000,000 surplus. 

The Fireman’s Fund easily raised 
$3,000,000 to start the Occidental Fire. 

In neither case was there any pro- 
motion expense. 

* * x 


Lloyd’s New Chairman 

Arthur Reginald Mountain has been 
elected chairman of Lloyd’s in succession 
to Sir Percy Mackinnon, and Percy Har- 
greaves was elected deputy chairman in 
succession to C. I. de Rougemont. Both 
the new chairman and deputy chairman 
have had considerable experience in ma- 
rine underwriting. The whole of the 
business career of Mr. Mountain has 
been passed at Lloyd’s. After he had 
been transacting business there for some 
years he was elected an underwriting 
member in 1903. He was elected to the 
committee for the year 1921 and was 
again elected for the years 1923-26 in- 
clusive, and on the retirement of the 


.late Percy Janson, owing to ill-health, 


he became deputy chairman of Lloyd’s 
from May 19, 1926, until the end of that 
year. After the usual interval he was 
elected to serve on the committee for 
four years as from January 1 last. He 
is a member of the Joint Hull Commit- 


tee and of the committee of Lloyd’s Un- 
derwriters’ Association, and he is also a 
member of the committee of Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping. His brother, Sir 
Edwatd Mountain, is well known in in- 
surance. Percy Hargreaves is a son of 
the late B. C. Hargreaves, who was a 
member of Lloyd’s, and is one of four 
brothers, all of whom have been prom- 
inent figures in the London marine in- 
surance market. After some previous 
experience in marine insurance Mr. Har- 
greaves began to act for a syndicate at 
Lloyd’s in 1901, and he was elected an 
underwriting member in 1905. He was a 
member of the committee of Lloyd’s for 
the years 1923-26 inclusive, and was again 
elected as from the beginning of 1928 
for a period of four years. He was 
chairman for three years of Lloyd’s Un- 
derwriters’ Association and he is the 
present chairman of the London Salvage 
Association. 


* * * 


When Brokers Lose An Account Now-a- 


Days It Is Apt To Be A Big One 

The lure of the sporting page has 
given way to the lure of the daily paper 
financial section so far as brokers hand- 
ling big accounts are concerned. Brokers 
tell me sadly that they never know when 
an account is safe in these days of 
mergers and amalgamations of store 
chains, banks, big industry generally. 
Every time one of these mergers takes 
place somebody loses a lot of insurance 
premiums. It is reported that one com- 
pany has seen almost a million dollars 
walk off its books as the result of the 
operation of a single big financial in- 
terest which has been gobbling up vari-: 
ous enterprises. It is also reported that 
there is an apparently “unimportant” 
broker in Chicago who is making a kill- 
ing now-a-days because one of his clients 
has absorbitis—that is, is absorbing 
other concerns right and left. 

es 


Reporters Owe A Debt To Franklin 
W. Fort 


The most discussed insurance man in 
New Jersey is Franklin W. Fort. No 
one knows what his public life future 
is going to be. It is conceded that if 
he wants to go into Herbert Hoover’s 
Cabinet he can because he is as close to 
Hoover as is any public man in the East, 
but now they are also talking about him 
as a New Jersey gubernatorial possibil- 
ity. In fact, this Newark insurance man 
and lawyer is a great asset to the po- 
litical reporters of the state as they have 
been and still are writing columns about 
his future. 

* * x 


At The Gridiron Dinner In Washington 

The Gridiron Club dinner in Washing- 
ton, pulled off by a club of forty news- 
paper correspondents, continues to draw 
guests from all parts of the country, al- 
though the Gridiron idea elsewhere is 
on the toboggan. Among those accept- 
ing invitations for the dinner of the 
Gridiron Club in Washington for last 
Saturday night were Charles D. Hilles, 
New York State Manager of Employers 
Liability; John W. Steadman, vice- 
president The Prudential; Darwin P. 
Kingsley, president, New York Life; and 
Senator William J. Tully, for so many 
years general solicitor of the Metropoli- 
tan. 

> = OS 


Twelve Business Authorities 
The New York “Evening Post” has 
issued a chart quoting twelve authorities 
to the effect that the election has had 
no effect on business. These are the 

authorities used by the newspaper: 
Harvard Economic Service, Babson 
Statistical Organization, Brookmire Eco- 
nomic Service, Franklin Statistical Serv- 
ice, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
National City Bank of New York, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, Cleveland 
Trust Co.. Guaranty Trust Co., National 
Bank of Commerce in New York, Ameni- 
can Exchange Irving Trust Co. and Sil- 
berling Business Service {Pacific Coast). 
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“All Risk” Bridge Cover 





Fire Destroys Memphis Highway Bridge 


The tremendous increase in automobile 
traffic has created a demand for bridges 
at places where there were heretofore 
poor and inadequate ferries. These toll 
bridges in the past few years have been 
erected at a cost running from - small 
figures to high in the millions. Many 
of the bridges are very large. These 
new bridges are usually financed by bond 
issues. In order to make the bonds at- 
tractive to the investing public and to 
assure the investor that even in the 
event of the destruction of the bridge 
from any cause the investment will be 
safe the owners of the bridge properties 
are purchasing what is practically an All 
Risk policy, not only upon the bridge 
property itself but also upon the earn- 
ings of the bridge. 

From the underwriting standpoint each 
bridge presents its own individual haz- 
ards; hence, the insurance companies are 


requiring blue prints and specifications 
so that the underwriters can arrive at a 
fair rate for the All Risk cover. 

As a general proposition the insurance 
upon these properties is handled by the 
banks who look after the financial end 
of the project. In the majority of cases 
the amount of cover desired is extremely 
large and in order to provide capacity 
for carrying such property it requires a 
substantial group of companies. 

Local agents in locations where bridges 
are being built will find it advantageous 
to get in touch with the owners of the 
property with a view of securing from 
the banks and bridge people the insur- 
ance thereon. 

On this page is a picture of the fire 
which caused a $700,000 loss on the Har- 
riman Railroad and Highway Bridge, 
Memphis, Tenn. This fire took place in 
the middle of the day. 








H. M. HESS SUCCEEDS ROBB 

Harold M. Hess, actuary of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, has 
been named to succeed Willis O. Robb 
as manager of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange. He is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College in 1903 and his insur- 
ance experience includes service as an 
inspector in the Illinois Inspection. Bu- 
reau from 1903 to 1906, as actuary of 
the Western Actuarial Bureau, 1906 to 
1911; manager of the Missouri Inspection 
3ureau from 1911 to 1919; secretary of 
the American Central Insurance Co. from 
1919 to 1926, when he joined the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 





W. S. HART ADVANCED 

William S. Hart, superintendent of 
agencies of the Automobile and previ- 
ously manager of the company’s New 
York office, has been elected assistant 
secretary of the Standard Fire, one of 
the affiliated companies of the Aetna 
Life. Mr. Hart is a native of Hartford 
and had his early insurance experience 
with the Scottish Union & National. 





KNOX WITH PUBLIC FIRE 

Harold Knox has been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the Public Fire of Newark 
for western Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and the western part of Maryland, ef- 
fective January 1, 1929. For the last 
five and one-half years Mr. Knox has 
been a special for the Netherlands and 
the Great Lakes. His headquarters will 
be in Pittsburgh. Shortly after the war 
Mr. Knox was secretary of the fire de- 
partment in New York of the Importers 
& Exporters. 


SIGN WITH POOR PUB. CO. 





Commissioners Arrange for Getting Out 
of Annual Volume of Investment 
Values 

The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners’ annual work of security 
values will hereafter be published by the 
Poor Publishing Co., who get out Poor’s 
Manual. It will not only print the book 
but will send it out for the commission- 
ers, paying the postage. The contract 
with the Poor concern, which has nine 
linotype machines, was O. K.’d at the 
Astor this week by a committee of the 
commissioners. The Poor company will 
also value the securities. The job will 
cost $14,000. 





















will to men. 


it were. 


it is more than that. 


to greater efforts. 


Christmas and New Years! 


Christmas— 
New Years 


Two days that mean much in our scheme of 
life. The first stands for peace on earth, good 
What better thought to carry 
with us throughout all our lives including our 
business relations one with another. 


And then there is New Years. 
the beginning of things —a new start in life, as 
It is literally the comming of a New 
year, as man marks the passing of time. But 
The New Year should 
represent to you the opportunity to start fresh 
—past mistakes remembered only in the lessons 
which they teach—past successes stimulating 


May they both 
bring you good cheer and prosperity. 


Lhe Homestead 


jy, a en YOMY wae 


FIFTY NINE MAIDEN LANE 


It represents 






NEW YORK 





WILL MEET IN TORONTO 





Executive Committee of Insurance Com- 
missioners Picks Canada Instead of 
New Orleans 


Although the three members of the 
Louisiana Insurance Commission came to 
the convention of commissioners in New 
York this week to invite them to hold 
the 1929 annual convention in New Or- 
leans, the executive committee voted for 
Toronto, 9 to 3. Commissioner Foster 
of Ontario extended the Canadian invi- 
tation. 





BARBER GOES TO EUROPE 
Horatio Barber, president of Barber 
& Baldwin, Inc., aviation underwriters, 
sailed last Friday night on the Majestic 
for a six weeks’ rest in Europe. 





The Underwriters Salvage Co. of New 
York announces that Special Agent 
William M. Sillars is now in charge of 
the Philadelphia office and warehouse. 





Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1927 


PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 


$9,771,118.88 
2,238,740.65 
875,414.78 
6,656,963.45 





E. U. A. ANNUAL MEETING 


The Eastern Underwriters Association * 


held its annual meeting Wednesday af- 
ternoon at the Waldorf-Astoria. The 
officers and members of the executive 
committee whose terms are expiring were 
re-elected. The officers are: President, 
R. M. Bissell, Hartford Fire; vice-presi- 
dents, Edward Milligan, Phoenix of 
Hartford, and Paul L. Haid, America 
Fore companies; treasurer, B. M. Culver, 
Niagara Fire. 

On recommendation of the Philadel- 
phia committee of the association, graded 
commissions of 20, 25 and 35%, with 
724% contingent, computed by the E. U. 
A. formula, were adopted for that city, 
effective aJnuary 1, 1929. This new ar- 
rangement for compensation does not 
particularly change the present average 
acquisition cost in Philadelphia. It was 
voted to extend to March 31, 1929, th 
present scale of commissions in New 
Jersey. 





M. L. BROWN NEW COMMISSIONER 

Governor Fuller, of Massachusetts, on 
Wednesday appointed Merton L. Brow: 
of Malden, as state commissioner of in- 
surance to succeed Wesley E. Monk 
who resigned last Fall after a controver 
sy over the rates for compulsory aut¢ 
mobile liability insurance. 





DOODY SUCCEEDS SAFFORD 

William A. Doody, assistant superin 
tendent of the Ohio Insurance Depart 
ment, has been named superintendent b: 
Earl D. Bloom, Director of Commerc:, 
to succeed Superintendent William ( 
Safford who resigns tomorrow to ent¢ 
the insurance business in Cincinnat: 
Mr. Doody was in the World War an: 
has been a lawyer. Herman A, Spang: 
of Columbus has been named as the ne\ 
assistant superintendent. Both. these ap- 
pointees will serve until the new Repub- 
lican administration takes office. 
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Commissioners Act On 
Unauthorized Covers 


CITE TWO LAWS AS PATTERNS 





New Jersey and West Virginia Statutes 
Held Sufficient to Curb Pernicious 
Activities 





The committee on laws and legislation 
{ the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners reporting: through its 
chairman, Jesse G. Reed, of Oklahoma, 
n Tuesday morning at the commission- 


ers’ meeting at the Hotel Astor in New 
York advocated the adoption in each 
state of some sort of law curbing the 
activities of unauthorized insurers. Fol- 
lowing a lengthy discussion on Monday 
the committee decided that while it 
would not be practicable to frame a 
model law at the same time it put for- 
ward the present laws of New Jersey and 
West Virginia as excellent patterns. 

The convention as a whole voted 
W ednesday morning to endorse the West 
Virginia law as the most model uniform 
statute. 

Commissioner Read urged each com- 
missioner to take either of the two state 
laws mentioned and have it localized by 
his state’s attorney general so that it 
could be passed by the state legislature. 
The question of blocking the serious in- 
roads made by non-admitted insurers was 
then taken up at the Rapid City meeting 
of the commissioners when Insurance 
Commissioner M. A. Freedy of Wiscon- 
sin reviewed the whole subject and pre- 
sented suggestions for solving the diffi- 
culty. 

Insurance Commissioner Robert C. 
Clark of Vermont, chairman of the com- 
mittee on unauthorized insurance, report- 
ed Tuesday at the Astor for his com- 
mittee, saying that it had decided not 
to modify the resolution adopted at the 
Rapid City meeting. He said he had re- 
ceived favorable responses from several 
states on the question of taking action 
on this problem. 

Canadian Supt. Speaks 

Insurance Superintendent R. Leighton 
Foster of the Province of Ontario, Can- 
ada, who came down to New York from 
Toronto to invite the commissioners to 
hold their 1929 annual convention in his 
city in joint session with the Canadian 
commissioners, said that it would be im- 
possible for the American commissioners 
to deal effectively with the unauthorized 
insurance problem without the co-opera- 
tion of the Canadian superintendents. 
Whereas New Jersey used to be the gen- 
eral headquarters for the agents of non- 
admitted insurers, since the passage of 
the New Jersey law this spring, these 
parasites have gone in large measure to 
Montreal, according to Mr. Foster, so 
that the problem assumes international 
importance. 

West Virginia Law 

Following is the West Virginia law: 
_ “It shall be unlawful for any domestic 
msurance company duly qualified under 
the laws of this state to do business in 
any other state or territory of the United 

lates without being first legally admit- 
ed and authorized so to do under the 
ws of said state or territory. 

“For violation of this section by any 
uch insurance company the Insurance 
ommissioner may revoke the license or 
vuthority of such company doing busi- 

ess in this state and may require said 
mpany to pay the taxes upon said 
‘siness so unlawfully written to the 
ate or territory in which said business 
‘S so written as provided by the laws 
! such said state or territory.” 

Text of New Jersey Law 


The New Jersey statute dealing with 

insurance in unauthorized companies 
lows : 

“The commissioner of banking and in- 
irance may issue to any citizen of this 
ate a license, revocable at any time, 
vermitting the person named therein to 
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Launch Premium 
Financing Scheme 


In Buenos Aires 

An instalment premium payment 
plan has been launched in Argentina 
according to the Revista de Seguros, 
with the formation of the Compania 
Financiera Argenta at Buenos Aires. 
The plan is to write all kinds of 
insurance, pay the premium in full 
to the companies and collect from 
the insured in ten monthly instal- 
ments. 

It is explained that the financ- 
ing company makes no charge to 
the insured for its services, financial 
risk or loss of interest on the 
amounts paid out. Its full compen- 
sation will come from the commis- 
sion received from the insurance 
companies, it is scid. One result, it 
is expected, will be the writing of 
much larger policies. 




















procure fire insurance as agent on prop- 
erty in New Jersey in insurance com- 
panies not authorized to do business in 
this state; but before the person named 
in such license shall procure any insur- 
ance in such companies on any property 
in this state he shall execute and file 
with said commissioner an affidavit that 
after diligent effort he is unable to pro- 
cure, in companies admitted to do busi- 
ness in this state, the amount of insur- 
ance necessary to protect said property, 
and he shall only procure insurance un- 
der such license after he has procured 
insurance in companies authorized to do 
business in this state to the full amount 
which said companies are willing to write 
on said property; Provided, that such li- 
censed person shall not be required to 
offer any portion of such insurance to 
any company which is not possessed of 
cash assets amounting to at least twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars, or one which 
has, within the preceding twelve months, 
been in an impaired condition; each per- 
son so licensed shall keep a separate ac- 
count of the business done under such 
license, which shall be at all times open 
to the inspection of the commissioner of 
banking and insurance, his deputy, or 
any person employed by him to inspect 
the same, a certified copy of which ac- 
count the licensee shall forthwith file 
with the commissioner of banking and in- 
surance, showing the exact amount of 
such insurance placed for any person, 
firm or corporation, the gross premium 
charged thereon, the companies in which 
the same is placed, the date of the poli- 
cies and the terms thereof, and before 
receiving such license shall execute and 
deliver to the commissioner of banking 
and insurance a bond to the State of 
New Jersey in the penal sum of three 
thousand dollars, with such sureties as 
said commissioner shall approve, condi- 
tioned that the licensee will comply with 
all the requirements of this act, 

“And will pay to the commissioner of 
banking and insurance, or where such 
policies cover risks in any city, town, 
borough, township or portion of a town- 
ship or fire district in this state, which 
now has or may hereafter have, a duly 
incorporated firemen’s relief association, 
to the treasurer of such association, in 
January and July of each year, the sum 
of three dollars for each one hundred 
dollars and at that rate upon the whole 
amount of gross premiums charged for 
insurance procured or placed under such 
license during the preceding six months; 
the amount of taxes paid to the com- 
missioner of banking and _ insurance 
under the provisions of this section shall 
be distributed by him in the manner now 
or hereafter provided by law as to taxes 
collected by him from fire insurance 
companies of other states and foreign 
countries.” 





ENTERS OHIO AND FLORIDA 
The Cosmopolitan Fire of New York 
has been licensed in Ohio and Florida. 











THE AETNA FIRE GROUP 


Three Strong Companies 
Providing Dependable Insurance 
in FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
andin CASUALT Yand SURETY 
PROTECTION 














INSURANCE COMPANY 










THE WORLD FIRE & 
MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY C2 
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Atkinson Impressed 
By U.S. Prosperity 


FINDS FIRE OUTLOOK BETTER 








Finds Place for British Companies Along 
Side of Rapidly Expanding Amer- 
ican Fire Insurers 





Upon his return to England from the 
United States, the general manager of 
the Royal, J. J. Atkinson, was inter- 
viewed by the “Journal of Commerce” 
(Liverpool) and said in part: 

“The general impression a_ visitor 
gains, even after a short stay in the 
country, of the state of affairs in the 
United States, is one of great and con- 
tinuing prosperity. The purchasing pow- 
er of the public is at a high level and 
manufacturing production is rising both 
for home and apparently foreign mar- 
kets. 

“Keener competitive methods are com- 
ing into vogue in home markets, and this 
fact is responsible, I think, for the phe- 
nominal rise in the value of the shares 
of many companies engaged in retail 
trade on the New York State Exchange. 
Competent people hesitate to express 
definite opinions as to the near future 
of prices on the stock market, realizing 
—despite the extraordinary jumps in 
values—that the underlying factors are 
solid progress in the trade of the coun- 
try generally and ample funds in the 
hands of the public. Building operations 
are active, railway traffic good, and gas 
and electric and other public utility com- 
panies are doing well. 

“The outlook for fire insurance com- 
panies operating in the UV. S. A. is some- 
what better. I think that it-is geing 
generally realized that efforts should be 
made to secure at least modest under- 
writing prefits rather than to be content 
to break even as some companies appear 
to have been, and to rely upon invest- 
ment appreciation to provide the profit 
which sound underwriting should nor- 
mally have afforded. The American com- 
panies have made—and are still making 
—great strides, but there is still scope for 
the well-established British fire insur- 
ance companies possessed of a long tra- 
dition of proved good service to the 
American people. 

“Life assurance companies are doing 
big business in the U. S. A. and cas- 
ualty companies will probably produce 
better results than in the preceding year. 
As is the case in this country, the pub- 
‘lic in the U. S. A. are taking a greater 
interest in insurance stocks and the value 
of the shares of a large number of the 
native companies are relatively at a high- 
er level than the shares of the leading 
British companies on our own Stock Ex- 
change.” 








HEARING ON ERIE RATES 


Insurance Commissioner M. H. Tag- 
gart of Pennsylvania held a hearing in 
Philadelphia last Friday on the com- 
plaint of a violation of fire insurance 
rates by the companies in the C. V. 
Meserole group in covering school prop- 
erty in Erie, Pa. Briefs were filed by 
counsel for the Bankers & Shippers and 
Pacific Fire and by counsel for the com- 
plainants. A brief was filed also on be- 
half of the Pennsylvania Association of 
Insurance Agents by President Abram 


S. Galland of Wilkes-Barre. 





ON REAL ESTATE BOARD 
Lewis Mitchell, of Buffalo, N. Y., head 
of the general insurance and real estate 
business bearing his name, has_ been 
elected a director of the Buffalo Real 
Estate Board for a three year term start- 
ing January 1. 





MAJESTIC FIRE AGENT 
The Majestic Fire has appointed Wal- 
ter H. Munns, Philadelphia manager of 
the Independence Fire, as its Philadel- 
phia agent. Two of the directors of the 
Majestic are directors also of the Inde- 
pendence Fire Insurance Securities Co. 


Holds Virginia Rates 
Fair and Reasonable 


TO RESUME HEARING DEC. 20 
H. M. Hess of the National Board De- 
fends Present Profits Formula; 
Quiz Special Agents’ Costs 





The Virginia fire rate inquiry before 
the state corporation commission will 
be resumed December 20. It was ad- 
journed over until that date following a 
session of several days last week. Har- 
old M. Hess, actuary of the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters, key witness 
for the companies, was on the stand 
most of the time at this session. In his 
opinion, the prevailing rates are fair and 
reasonable and should not be disturbed. 
He was cross-examined at length by 
3raden Vandeventer, special counsel for 
the people. This attorney’s line of ques- 
tioning had to do principally with the 
method of computing underwriting profit, 
his idea being that the standard profit 
formula which does not take income from 
investments into consideration in com- 
puting underwriting profit is all wrong. 

At the conclusion of the examination, 
Ed Witt, Virginia state agent for the 
New Hampshire, was called to the stand. 


He explained in detail the work of state 
and special agents who supervise Virgin- 
ia for their respective companies. He 
said that they make a practice of visit- 
ing local agencies in all parts of the 
state at least twice a year. In the larger 
communities the visits are more frequent. 
Of course this entailed some expense, 
but it was considered an absolutely es- 
sential part of the cost of acquiring 
business under the prevailing local agen- 
cy system and could not well be dis- 
pensed with. In response to questions 
from the bench as to expenditures for 
entertainment, he explained that it was 
considered a legitimate expense, charge- 
able to the company for a special agent 
to have a local agent to dinner with him 
sometimes. 

Attorneys representing the companies 
at the hearing were Samuel W. Zimmer, 
president and general counsel of the Pet- 
ersburg Fire, and Jordan Leake, general 
counsel for the Virginia Fire & Marine. 





C. A. BORG WINS CUP 


C. Arthur Borg, assistant advertising 
manager of the Home, was the winner 
of the cup donated by President Tyner 
to the successful contestant of the Home 
Insurance Golf Club. This year there 
were entries in the final 
match. 


thirty-two 


JOHN G. STAUFFER DIES 
John George Stauffer, former assista 
manager of the Western department 
Chicago of the Firemen’s of Newar 
died last week at Danville, Ill., at t! 
age of seventy-four years. He was wi 
the Firemen’s thirty years, starting 
field man in August, 1895, then becon 
ing state agent and afterwards superi:- 
tendent of agencies at Chicago befo 
being made second assistant manag: 
He retired July 31, 1925, and went 
Danville to live with his family. 





UN WAY TO THE U. S. 


Samuel D. McComb, head of the M 
rine Office of America, and Vincent ! 
Gallagher, secretary of the America Fore 
Companies, sail today from England fur 
the United States. They went abroa:! 
early in November on a business trip 
The Marine Office handles a large part 
of the marine business of the America 
Fore Group. 





BANS ON WOODEN SHINGLES 


A revised edition of the list of cities 
prohibiting wooden shingle roofs has 
been published by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Copies may be ob- 
tained from 85 John street, New York 
City. 



















‘She FRANKLIN IRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





SANTA CLAUS 
IS COMING! 








We know he is. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
anda 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


All of which is to show just one thing—We are feeling 
happy, bubbling over with the Christmas Spirit. 
Therefore, no sales talk this time. 


cheer to tell you and everybody else that we wish a very merry 
and happy holiday season to all. 


But that’s not all. 


Just a bit of holiday 


There are many, many days in ajyear 
and many, many years to come, and we’re wishing that all these 
days and all these years be happy, prosperous ones for you. 


And so, to boil down our exuberance about this holiday 
season, let us say briefly but heartily— 








OF PHILADELPHIA 


ORGANIZED APRIL 1829 


CASH CAPITAL $1,000,000 
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| LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and nissan 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President T. BASSETT, Vice- President 


JANUARY 1ST, 1928, . STATEMENTS 








ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL 


NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$40,000,136.83 $19,459,279.01 $7,500,000.00 $13,040,857.82 $20,540,857.82 





ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$6,000,966.28 $2,930,594.84 ° $1,000,000.00 $2,070,371.44 $3,070,371.44 























ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$4,828,245.29 $2,820,808.68 $600,000.00 $1,407,436.61 $2,007,436.61 





ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. | 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$4,907,721.63 $2,557,216.60 $1,600,000.00 $1,350,505.63 $2,350,505.03 





ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$4,835,369.35 $2,520,317.56 $1,000,000.00 $1,315,051.79 $2,315,051.79 





ORGANIZED 1876 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








$5,250,424.26 $2,567,447.92 $1,000,000.00 $1,682,976.34 $2,682,976.34 
ORGANIZED 1886 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
OF CONCORD, N. 
$760,298.04 $375.00 $300,000.00 $459,923.04 $759,923.04 





TOTAL PREMIUM RESERVE 


$27,594,166.15 -‘ EASTERNDEPARTMENT — $95 684. 495.78 





10 Park Place 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT Newark, New Jersey nine epee 
Ghee ee CANADIAN DEPARTMENT etitinemntien 
H. A. CLARK, Manager se eam San Francisco, California 
Assistant Managers IE & 2 CK, Limi W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 
H. R. M. SMITH MASS RENWI Limited, 
JAMES SMITH JOHN R. COONEY Managers Managers 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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C. A. Ludlum, Jr., Enters 
Local Brokerage Field 


PRESIDENT BENDER & SIMMONS 
Career of Mr. kadied. D. W. Bender and 
H. N. Simmons, Jr.; Offices in Forty- 
Second Street and in Newark 


Clarence A. Ludlum, Jr., 
of the Great American in New 
has resigned to become president of 
Jender & Simmons Co., Inc., an insur- 
ance brokerage concern at 11 West For- 
ty-second street, New York City, which 
was only formed last July but is do- 
ing a good business covering all lines 
of insurance. It has unusually influen- 
tial affiliations and also has an office at 
40 Clinton street, Newark, which is under 
the supervision of George L. Taylor. 


Jersey, 











C. A. LUDLUM, JR. 


The officers of Bender & Simmons Co., 
in addition to Mr. Ludlum, are D. W. 
Bender, vice-president; Harriman N. 
Simmons, Jr., secretary; M. E. Conrad, 
treasurer, and George L. Taylor, assis- 
tant secretary. 

Military Schoolmates 

Messrs. Ludlum, Bender, Simmons and 
Conrad were fellow students at Manlius 
School, Manlius, N. Y., ‘the oldest hon- 
or military school in the country. Mr. 
Ludlum is a New York University man. 
He was a licutenant in the 39th Infantry, 
Fourth Division, serving eighteen months 
overseas. He also had experience on 
the Mexican border. After working in 
the export business he went with the 
Great American and spent eight and a 
half years with: that company or its 
running mates. He began in the office 
and became special agent in New York; 
then in western Pennsylvania; and more 
recently in New Jersey. He is a son 
of Vice-President C. A. Ludlum, of the 
Home. 

Mr. Bender’s father is vice-president 
of the Utility Power & Light Co. His 
father-in-law is vice-president of the 
Manhattan Rubber & Manufacturing Co. 
of Passaic, N. J. During the war he 
was with the Fifth Marines, Second Div: 
ision, and for br: avery in action was given 
the Croix de Guerre with two palms and 
also was decorated with the Legion. of 
Honor. 

Member of Harriman Family 

Mr. Simmons is one of the owners of 
Bleecker & Simmons, ‘an old coffee 
house, and is a member of the famous 
New York Harriman family, one of 
whom is president of the Harriman Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., and another of 
whom is president of A. W. Harriman 
Co., investment brokers. He is also a 
nephew of President Simmons of the 
New York Stock Exchange. He is a 
member of K Company, Seventh Regi- 
ment, New York National Guard. 

Mr. Taylor was at one time a special 
agent of the Queen. Mr. Conrad is with 
the contracting concern of Skinner & 


Cook. 


special agent ~ 
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RELIABILITY 


based on a record of 
satisfactory service 
to agents 
and policyholders 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
H. P. JACKSON, President 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 

















COMPANIES 








F. N. Davey Now With 
Barber & Baldwin, Inc. 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF COMPANY 





Holds Same Post With The Two Aer: 
Companies; Will Assist Agents And 
Brokers On Air Risks 





Barber & Baldwin, Inc., have added to 
their staff through the appointment ( 
F. N. Davey as vice-president of tha 
corporation and also as_ vice-presiden: 
of the Aero Insurance Co. and the Aer: 
Indemnity. Mr. Davey’s special dutics 
will be to assist agents and brokers in 
the handling of aviation insurance. He 
has devoted his entire business life to 
insurance, starting in Hartford twenty 
years ago. Four years afterwards he 
joined Marsh & McLennan and for the 
last six years has handled aviation risks 
among others, being in .charge of the 
aircraft insurance department. He has 
traveled over this country several times 
and is well known in the insurance world. 

In commenting upon the appointment, 
Major G. L. Lloyd, vice-president of 
Barber & Baldwin, Inc., said that it 
maks a new departure in aviation insur- 
ance. 

“Heretofore,” said Major Lloyd, “it has 
been customary for underwriters to em- 
ploy practical aviators for the liaison 
work between underwriter and agent. 
We have found, however, that men with 
no insurance experience, even though ex- 
cellent flyers, are seldom able to explain 
satisfactorily the technicalities of avia- 
tion insurance to an agent who has de- 
cided to cultivate this class of business 
and wishes to improve his service to his 
friends. We confidently expect that the 
agents and brokers who support us with 
their business will greatly benefit from 
Mr. Davey’s wide experience in general 
insurance, as well as from his thorough 
knowledge of aviation insurance in all 
its phases.” 





DROP PROFIT FORMULA PROBE 
The fire insurance committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners requested on Wednesday that 
it be discharged from further considera- 
tion of the following subjects, some of 
which have attracted nationwide atten- 
tion: underwriting profits formula, meth- 
ods of calculating conflagration reserves, 
uniform rating laws and the so-called 
50-50 or excess law. The committee will 
continue to study the subjects of insur- 
ance on autos sold on the deferred pay- 
ment plan and rates of fire insurance 
commissions in excepted cities. 





GET MINNESOTA FIRE 

The American Phenix Corporation has 
arranged for the purchase of the Minne- 
sota Fire of Chatfield, Minn. The pres- 
ent capital of $100,000 will be increased 
to $500,000 and new stock will be sold 
at $17.50 a share of which $10 will be 
applied to capital and $7.50 to surplus. 
The present secretary of the Minnesota 
Fire, Mr. Thurber of Chatfield will be- 
come president and H. M. Robertson and 
H. R. Wemple, president and vice-presi- 
dent of the American Phenix, are to be 
vice-presidents and directors of the 
Western company. Upon completion of 
new financing the Minnesota Fire will 
have assets of nearly $950,000 and cap!- 
tal of $500,000. 





QUEENSLAND FIELD CHANGES 
The Queensland has divided its New 
York state territory. Special Agent 
Frederick W. Axt will supervise the 
Hudson Valley and the New York su- 
burban field and Harry B. Potts will ! 
special agent in the upper part of th e 
state with headquarters at Syracus:. 
This division is necessitated by the ex- 
pansion of the Queensland’s business. 


MRS. C. M. GODDARD DIES 
Mrs. C. M. Goddard, wife of C. M. 
Goddard, for many years secretary of 
the New ‘England Insurance Exchang¢, 
died last Friday. 
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Salud y pesetas! 


We can think of no better holiday 
greeting to insurance agents than that 
old Spanish toast— Health and Money! 
Health that you may work with a will. 
Money, to indicate results for your 
efforts. 


Health and Money! 


Success! Happiness! May they all be 
yours in great measure during the 


coming year. 


FIRST AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CRAEST TURD, Canaman or rt Benno. 
PAUL L-MAIO, Parson 


‘CASH CAPITAL — ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Uniform State Auto 
Anti-Theft Statutes 


MORE SUCH LAWS ARE URGED 


Twenty-Five States Already Have 
Adopted Checking Systems; Argu- 
ments for Uniform Laws 


By Assistant Counsel Seydel of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


The adoption of a system to check 
original registrations at a central office 
has been astonishingly slow. Fifteen 
years ago it was realized that a check 
of applications for original registration 
at a central bureau where facilities could 
be furnished would help prevent fraud- 
ulent registrations or registration of 
stolen motor vehicles. For ten years the 
system has been in practice in some of 
the states. Yet only twenty-five states 
at present have statutes adopting the 
system. 

The lack of universal adoption is all 
the more amazing when it is reflected 
that such organizations as the American 
Automobile Association, the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, the Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
the United States Department of Justice, 
each and all endorse the system. With 
the support of each and all of these or- 
ganizations it is scarcely conceivable that 
only about half of the states today have 
in practice this system. 

Explanation of Delay 

No national organization of automo- 
bile thieves should be credited with this 
slow progress. There is no society for 
the promotion of frauds, either, to frus- 
trate progress of this system. Nor is 
there conflict on this system among the 
above named bodies. All of them for 
years have agreed upon a central check- 
ing office for original registration as the 
most efficient and practicable method of 
meeting the theft and fraud problems. 
The lack of universal adoption of the 
system might be attributed to local je2l- 
ousies, the fee systems among local offi- 
cers which might be menaced or to a 
public and popular disapproval of the 
system. But in 1926, the National Coun- 
cil on Street and Highway Safety in the 
Anti-Theft Act of the Uniform Motor 
Vehicle Code by adopting the system 
for a uniform method to meet the fraud 
and theft problems indicate that no ob- 
jections advanced to date have shown 
that either the system was or is wrong 
or is inferior to any other. 

A review of the efforts to secure uni- 
versal adoption of this system, however, 
suggests that the efforts have not been 
conned to securing this system alone. All 
organized effort in the past has de- 
manded much more. Even the Anti- 
Theft Act in the Uniform Motor Ve- 
hicle Code is not confined to the recom- 
mendation of this one system. The Anti- 
Theft Act proposes a succession of mod- 
el laws on the subject all of which make 
an excellent co-ordinating svstem. Like- 
wise other organizations have attempted 
to cover a broad field of action. The 
result has been that not enough force 
has been directed upon this system of 
checking original registrations at a cen- 
tral office and the enactment into lew 
of the system has been consequently 
slow. The system has been obscured 
often by a certificate of title law which 
while dependent upon a central checking 
office for its value is in no way essential 
to the central checking system. The 
central checking of original registrations 
may be operated entirely independent of 
a certificate of title law. 


An Improved Checking System 
The Uniform Motol Vehicle Code, in 
the Anti-Theft Act (Section 5) requires 
all applications for original registration 


to be checked against indexes by motor 
and serial numbers of all cars registered 
or reported stolen. The correspondence 
between the motor and serial numbers of 
a car makes substitution thereof difficult 
and discovery easy to an expert. Iden- 
tification of a motor vehicle is made pos- 
sible independently of the evidence such 
as bills of sale submitted by interested 
persons. The discretion of registering 
officers is net relied upon. Fictitious 
names of alleged owners of license num- 
bers which may be easily substituted no 
longer conceal the identity of the motor 
vehicle. 

This system which may be added to 
any present state law without repealing 
the present law does not conflict with 
the local state statutes which have made 
enactment of title and other theft laws 
slow. The motor vehicle owner, the 
dealer, or the local registering officer is 
put to no additional ‘duty. To secure 
immediate use of a motor vehicle by an 
applicant for original registration a tem- 
porary certificate may in the discretion 
of the registering: officer be issued. The 
system effects only one-fourth or less of 
the total annual registration, three-quar- 
ters of which consists of annual renew- 
als. The system requires checking of 
only the original registratoins. If the 
applicant for annual renewal registration 
surrenders the certificate of registration 
last issued or stub thereof, this indicates 
to the registering officer that originally 
the registration was checked and ap- 
proved. 

Simplicity of Plan 

The applicant for original registration 
submits a bill of sale or other satisfac- 
tory evidence of ownership to the local 
registering officer, if the present law 
provides. Regular license plates are is- 
sued as at present, and a regular certi- 
ficate is received by mail from the cen- 
tral bureau upon check and approval of 
the application. The application is for- 
warded at once to the central office and 


(Continued on Page 32) 


Jersey Specials Hear 
Conditions in Italy 


MUSSOLINI’S WORK IS PRAISED 


Former Alabama Congressman Milford 
W. Howard, Gives Vivid Description 
of Progress of Country 


Italy today has one of the most scien- 
tific governments in the world, Milford 
W. Howard, former congressman from 
Alabama, told the members of the New 
Jersey Special Agents’ Association at 
their monthly dinner-meeting held in the 
Elks’ Club, Newark, last Monday eve- 
ning in his address on the “Truth About 
Italy and Mussolini.” To see Italy and 
its amazing experiment in corporation 
democracy through the eyes of a human 
being is to enjoy a stimulating and mem- 
orable intellectual experience, continued 
the speaker. 

Mussolini is the most outstanding man 
in the world and he has brought Italy up 
from a bankrupt country to a most pros- 
perous one, said Mr. Howard. He has 
had every occupation and calling incor- 
porated. The country has a demand for 
twice the products she produces because 
they have cut out all losses and waste. 

In conclusion he stated that the edu- 
cational system had been brought up to 
a standard that was second to none and 
that the police were chosen from the 
colleges and universities of Italy. In 
twenty vears, said Mr. Howard, Italy 
will be the most dynamic country in the 
world because the bov and girl is being 
trained for Italy and only Italy. 

Anniversary Plans Progressing 

Previous to the dinner a special meet- 
ing of the tenth anniversary committee 
was held to discuss further plans for the 
coming celebration of the organization 
next May. It was stated that the pro- 
gram was being whipped into shape and 
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DESIRABLE | 
FLOORS anv OFFICES | 


TO RENT | 


Beautiful Fireproof 
LEHIGH BUILDING 


In the Heart of the Insurance District 


106-108 S. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Day ard Night Elevators, Excellent Janitor 
Service, Ownership Management, Lowest 
Rental in Philadelphia. 
$1.50 Per Square Foot 
Fourth Floor has 1500 Square Ft. Altered to 
Suit Te :ant—Entire First and Second Floor 
Available—Rent Sent on Application—First 
Floor has 1294 Ft.—Second Floor has 1273 Ft. 
(Not Including Private Vault) 
First and Second Floors Have Private Stair 
ways, Also Private Toilet and Storage Room | 
GEO. S. CUMMINGS | 
60 Park Place ° Newark, N. J. i 
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that an announcement would be made 
in the near future. The special commit- 
tee is made up of Gilbert E. Stecher, 
chairman; Fred H. Ackerman, W. V. A. 
Keeler, J. U. Dixon and Charles H. Eb- 
betts. 

The executive committee also held a 
meeting where various problems of th« 
organization were discussed. This com- 
mittee consists of Roy Gladden, chair- 
man; John F. Leuhs, W. B. Holmes, C 
Woodcock and T. F. Moore. 

One of the features of the tenth anni- 
versary celebration will be the decora- 
tions of the grand ballroom of the Elks’ 
Club, Newark, where the affair will take 
place. Flags of all nations with other 
decorations will turn the room into a 
sea of a combination of flags never seen 
before. 

It was announced at the close of the 
meeting that the next dinner-meeting of 
the organization will be held in the Elks’ 
Club, Newark, on Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 14, at which time another promi- 
nent speaker will present an interesting 
subject ‘to the members. 

The meeting of Monday was the last 
of the present year and the attendance 
at all of the meetings has been most 
gratifying to the officials of the organi- 
zation, the attendance rarely falling be- 
low fifty. Interesting speakers have 
spoken before the members during the 
past year and the program will be con- 
tinued during 1929. 





BUYS BATAVIA AGENCY 


H. J. Spinning has purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the automobile, lia- 
bility and fire insurance agency of 
George G. Dexter at Batavia, N. Y., and 
will reorganize it as a stock company of 
which Mr. Spinning will be president and 
Mr. Dexter a director. The latter has 
operated the agency for more than twen- 
ty-five years, with offices in State strect, 
Batavia. He plans to devote the bulk of 
his time to other interests. Mr. Spinning 
formerly was an insurance engineer in 
Michigan, specializing in elimination o/ 
fire hazards. He will reside in Batavia 
and give his full time to the agency. 


oO. L. PERRY WITH AMERICAN 

Oscar L. Perry has been appoint: 
special agent for the American of Nev 
ark in Maine and New Hampshire wi 
headquarters at Portland, Me. He h 
had eight vears of experience in Mai 
in insurance, which he entered after b 
ing graduated from the University 
Maine. 





4 





BUY GERMAN REINSURANCE C‘ 


It is reported that a group of Brit 
underwriters have acquired control of 
majority of shares of the Wuerttembe: 
ische Re-Insurance Co. of Stuttga 
Germany. 





VICTORIA CONTROL CHANGES 
The Commercial Union Assurance h 
acquired control of .the Victoria F 
Insurance Co. of Stockholm, Sweden. 


4 
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' AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
July 1, 1928 statement 
POLICY- 
VOLUNTARY F HOLDERS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL RESERVE SURPLUS 
 $8,506,689.00 $3,980,598.46 $2,000,000.00 $1,000,000.00 $4,526,090.54 
BRONX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
July 6, 1928 statement 
$4,278,800.00 $1,778,800.00 $1,000,000.00 $1,227,500.00 $2,500,000.00 
BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| June 30, 1928 statement 
| $4,813,680.24 $2,313,680.24 $1,000,000.00 $ 946,275.96 $2,500,000.00 
| GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
| PITTSBURGH, PA. 
| (INCORPORATED 1862) 
| July 1, 1928 statement 
$1,404,028.52 $ 683,072.90 SS aeeeer—“(itiC hw ew wR ee $720,955.62 
KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
j July 1, 1928 statement 
$3,656,053.13 $1,670,514.41 $1,000,000.00 $ 150,000.00 $1,985,538.72 
| MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
; NEWARK, N. J. 
(CHARTERED 1849) 
June 30, 1928 statement 
$4,783,781.48 $2,283,781.48 $1,000,000.00 $ 914,170.20 $2,500,000.00 
NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED 1832) 
June 30, 1928 statement 
$1,997,043.45 $ 217,135.13 ee )6——<“—~—s—*éts*OC ee $1,779,908.32 
REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(INCORPORATED 1871) 
June 30, 1928 statement 
$2,489,293.27 $ 963,897.61 $ 610,000.00 $ 100,000.00 $1,525,395.66 
SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
July 1, 1928 statement 
$4,788,572.60 $1,788,572.60 $1,500,000.00 $1,199,877.04 $3,000,000.00 
| Classes of Insurance Written 
| FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOT, CIVIL COMMOTION, TORNADO AND WINDSTORM, SPRINKLER 
‘ LEAKAGE, USE AND OCCUPANCY, PROFITS, LEASEHOLD AND GENERAL MERCHANDIZE FLOATERS 
SOUND —PROGRESSIVE—EQUITABLE 





These Are Our Keynotes 
We welcome and invite this class of agency representation. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS, Inc. 


Manager 





| 
| 
| 
| 
: 92 William Street New York City, N. Y. 
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Commissioners Oppose 
Increased Taxation 


DEPLORE RECENT OHIO LAW 





Say Further Levy On Premiums 
A Burden On Thrift And Unfair To 
The Insuring Public 





The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, at its closing ses- 
sion on Wednesday morning, went on 
record as opposed to any state legisla- 
ture increasing the rate of taxation in 
insurance premiums. Commissioner John 
R. Dumont, of Nebraska, chairman of 
the committee on taxation, presented the 
following report on the subject which 
was adopted: 

“At the December, 1919, meeting of 
the convention, this body went on rec- 
ord with the following resolution: 

“*Be It Resolved, That the insur- 
ance commissioners in convention as- 
sembled, do hereby discourage any 
legislation looking to the increase of 
taxation on insurance companies and 
pledge ourselves to use our influence 
in each of the respective states to 
that end.’ 

“During the last session of the Ohio 
Legislature a bill was passed raising the 
tax on insurance premiums in the state 
of Ohio from 24%% to 3%. Having gone 
on record as above stated, it seems prop- 
er and fitting that this convention should 
once more clearly state our serious ob- 
jections to such an act. We well know 
that the enactment of this law in the 
state of Ohio will be an added burden 
of indirect taxation on thrift and a dis- 
crimination against those who purchase 
insurance, not only in the state of Ohio 
but in other states on account of the 
retaliatory laws. We further know that 
this act will be pointed to and used as 
a precedent in other states. 

“Therefore, 

“Be It' Resolved, That this Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners assem- 
bled go on record as deprecating the act 
of any state legislature in increasing the 
rate of taxation on insurance premiums, 
as being discriminatory, unfair and un- 
just to the insuring public, and 

“Whereas, the legislature of the state 
of Ohio, in its last session, did make a 
decided increase in such taxes, there- 
fore your committee recommends that a 
copy of this resolution be transmitted by 
the secretary of this convention to the 
governor of the state of Ohio, with the 
request that the same be presented to the 
next session of the Ohio legislature.” 





WIRE MRS. LUNING 

The commissioners’ convention, before 
adjourning on Wednesday, sent a telegram 
to the widow of Former Commissioner 
Luning, of Florida, telling her that her 
husband was missed at the sessions this 
week. Commissioner Caldwell, Tennes- 
see, told of the outpouring of people at 
the Luning funeral, which was held in a 
town of 6,000 people. 





BEHA SWAN SONG 

Superintendent Beha made his last ap- 
pearance at the commissioners’ conven- 
tion in the role of a state official on 
Wednesday noon, when, for a few mo- 
ments, he was in the chair. He made a 
graceful speech telling how much he has 
enjoyed the conventions in the past. 





HEAR SENATOR-ELECT 

Senator-elect Felix Hebert, of Rhode 
Island, for years an insurance lawyer 
of Providence, and well known at com- 
missioners’ conventions, was called upon 
to address the commissioners at the As- 
tor this week, and made a few felicitous 
remarks. 





C. WALTER SCOTT DIES 
C. Walter Scott, general manager of 
the Laurentian Insurance Co. of Mon- 
treal, died on Monday of last week at 
the age of 46 years. He had been asso- 
ciated with the Alliance Assurance for 
twenty years. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL CHANGES 





Central Western Territory To Be Under 
Supervision of Manager G. H. Bell, 
of National Fire Group 

Effective January 1, the business of 
the Transcontinental of New York for 
central western territory will be under 
the supervision of Geo. H. Bell, manager 
for the National of Hartford group of 
companies, with which the Transconti- 
nental is affiliated. The eastern and 
southwesterf territory will be supervised 
from the executive and administrative 
office of the Transcontinental at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

This new supervisory arrangement has 
been effected with a view td making 
available to Transcontinental agents the 
larger capacity and broader service of 
the National Fire group, and in that re- 
spect materially increase the value of the 
Transcontinental to its agents. 

The close alliance which has existed 
for some time between the National Fire, 
Transcontinental, Continental Casualty of 
Chicago, and the National Casualty of 
Detroit will continue to be maintained 
for the benefit of their agency represen- 
tatives. 





HENRY CLAY MAY QUIT 

It is rumored in Kentucky in fire in- 
surance circles that the field forces of 
the Henry Clay Fire have notified their 
agents that the company will accept no 
further renewals or business after De- 
cember 31, with the result that it is 
known that at least some agents have 
been writing in for new connections in 
which to write business starting January 
1, that heretofore has been written into 
the Henry Clay and reinsured in the 
Hartford. It is further advised that the 
Henry Clay plans to liquidate with the 
conclusion of its seven year contract 
with the Hartford. 





SUSSEX GETS AJAX AND ESSEX 

The directors of the Ajax and the Es- 
sex fire insurance companies, of Newark, 
voted this week to place the manage- 
ment of both companies in the hands of 
the Sussex Fire of Newark, so that the 
three units will be operated in the fu- 
ture as a fleet. Arthur H. F. Schum, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Sussex, was elected to similar offices 
with the Ajax and Essex. The combined 
capital of the three companies is $950,- 
000, with surplus in excess of $2,000,000. 
The Sussex is now licensed in twenty 
states. Lippman & Lowry, Inc., of New- 
ark, general agents for the Ajax and 
Essex, will continue to act as such for 
part of New Jersey as well as for the 
Sussex. 





Hoey & Ellison of New York have 
been made agents of the Empire State 
of Watertown, N. Y., for the New York 
metropolitan and suburban territory. The 
Empire is the running mate of the Ag- 
ricultural and was formed this year with 
$500,000 capital, $500,000 surplus and 
$250,000 contingency reserve. 


Auto Theft Laws 


(Continued from Page 30) 

no further effort is required of register- 
ing officer, applicant or dealer. A tem- 
porary certificate to permit immediate 
use of the motor vehicle may be issued. 

With the twenty-five states already 
using this system of central checking and 
the recognition by all national bodies of 
its efficiency, a strong appeal to the other 
states for its adoption is made. Need 
for uniform laws on this subject is rec- 
ognized as essential as on the subject of 
negotiable instruments or on any other 
subiect whereon uniformity has proved 
desirable. The motor vehicle may be as 
easily transferred from one state to an- 
other as negotiable instruments or bills 
of lading and theft or fraud is equally 
as easy. No other system has been 
agreed upon and adopted already by so 
many organizations and states and the 
system needs only adoption by the re- 
maining states in order to meet the fraud 
and theft problem successfully. 








AGENTS MIDYEAR MEETING 

The executive officers of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents this 
week decided that the mid-Winter meet- 
ing of the association be held in Birming- 
ham, Ala., some time in March of next 
year. This is the home city of Charles 
L. Gandy, member of the National As- 
sociation’s executive committee and one 
of the leading insurance agents of the 
South. 
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(Another agent writes) 


“The ‘Personal Service 
Feature’, which is ever 
dominant in their organ- 
ization, has won the 
Agricultural a place in 
our esteem that could not 
be replaced by any other 
connection. Their Policy 
of doing business with as | 
little red tape as possible | 
and their understanding 
of the Agents’ problems 
has made the company 
unusally satisfactory.” 


e 
J “ie of Watertown. ae 


J. Campbell Haywood 
ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 
Wide Experience Prompt Service 
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Fire Protection 
For Public Schools 


REASONS FOR PENNA. PLAN 





Manager Teamer of Federation Says 
It Features Stock Insurance Service; 
Fights State Fund 





To guard against further danger to the 
lives of school children, to assure proper 
insurance protection and inspection serv- 
ice on municipal property and to offset 
the moves for state fund insurance are 
some of the reasons why the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania ts now active- 
ly supporting its plan for fire insurance 
on public schools, Homer T. Teamer, sec- 
retary-manager of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration, told the Insurance Federation of 
America at its fourteenth annual meeting 
at the Hotel Astor in New York on Mon- 
day afternoon of this week. Mr. Teamer 
explained the present conditions of school 
insurance in his state, the tendency toward 
self-insurance and state fund covers and 
told how the Federation plan counteracts 
these tendencies and brings improved in- 
surance into being. His address follows: 


At the beginning of this discussion on 
fire protection for public property may 
I state that most of the efforts of the 
Federation have been exerted toward the 
furtherance of the cause of protection on 
public school properties. Yet the Fed- 
eration realizes that in practically all re- 
spects its recommendations apply with 
equal force to all public property. Hence 
when in this discussion the term public 
school property is used, the broader ap- 
plication can be kept in mind and it 
should be reraembered that at such time 
as we feel that the Federation plan has 
been well planted in the minds of the 
officials of our school districts we intend 
to so amplify or modify the plan that it 
will lend itself to ready application to all 
public property. 


Reasons for Devising Plan 


A discussion of the work of the Fed- 
eration in the promotion of this project 
naturally lends itself to two divisions: 

First: The facts leading up to the in- 
— of the plan of the “Why,” 
an 

Second: A description of the plan and 
the method of bringing it to the atten- 
tion of all concerned or the “‘What” and 
“How,” if I may so express it. 

Only a year ago in a few brief re- 
marks before this body I gave expres- 
sion to the thought that perhaps there 
were matters of education concerning the 
companies. agents and the general public 
which such an organization as the Fed- 
eration could and should well foster and 
promulgate. 

From the charter of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania I take these 
purposes: 

“, . . to foster, encourage, protect, 
and promote the welfare and interests of 
assured, insurers, and those engaged in 
the insurance business in its various 
branches by combining the intelligence 
and influence of its members to protect 
against imposition and fraud, by bringing 
about greater uniformity and certainty 
in business practices, by establishing 
closer ties among the members, by co- 
operating towards the best method to 
accomplish the greatest good and by edu- 
cation and the dissemination of pertinent 
knowledge and information.” 

_ Acting upon these worthy purposes the 
‘ull realization and complete development 
of which are essential to the proper func- 
tioning of every Federation a committee 
evolved the Federation plan for the in- 
surance of public schools in Pennsylva- 
nia. Of such vital import to company, 
agent and the general public combined 
and allowing no interpretation that could 
in any way link it to any one of these 
groups to the exclusion of the others, it 
‘stands as a definite contribution to the 
cause of good underwriting in our state. 
Why has the Federation advanced its 
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plan for the insurance of Public schools 
in Pennsylvania: 

For the following important reasons: 

1. Because there is a very definite 
agitation on the part of some well mean- 
ing but not thoroughly enlightened citi- 
zens to establish a state fund for the 
purpose of handling all fire insurance on 
all public schools in he commonwealth. 

State Fund Bills Offered 

The present situation in this respect 
is as follows: 

At the last session of our Legislature 
(1927) a bill was introduced calling for 
the establishment of a state fund for the 
writing of fire insurance upon public 
school properties. This bill was de- 
feated. 
_ Growing out of this measure a resolu- 
tion was passed empowering the appoint- 
ment of a commission to study into the 
situation and report to the next session 
of our legislature. This commission is 
composed of the superintendent of public 


instruction of Pennsylvania and the in- 
surance commissioner of Pennsylvania. 

Since then it has come to our atten- 
tion that certain measures have been 
prepared by certain citizens of our state 
embodying the same features as those 
contained in the measure proposed at 
our 1927 Legislature; these in form to 
be presented for action to our 1929 Leg- 
islature. 

The Pennsylvania State Association of 
School Directors and the Pennsylvania 
State Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries are each on record as favoring 
the establishment of a state fund as de- 
scribed. 

2. There seems to be a slight trend 
to self insuring on the part of some of 
the districts of our state. 

Emulating Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
some of the smaller districts feel that 
they can, with safety, set aside certain 
amounts each year which will act as a 
fund to offset any losses they may expe- 
rience by reason of fires. 
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That this self-insuring is fundamental- 
ly unsound I do not need to remind you. 
These few points will convince the most 
to carry their own windstorm insurance). 
of school districts is a fallacy. 

a. Destruction in part or in toto of 
but one building in any of the middle size 
or smaller school districts of our state 
would wipe out many times over any 
fund the district might accumulate even 
in a long period of years. 

b. Our larger cities are never free 
from the danger of a conflagration which 
would wipe out many school buildings 
and lay a very unnecessary burden upon 
the taxpayers for the rebuilding of their 
schools in addition to the losses already 
sustained in the destruction of their 
homes, stores and factories. Witness the 
Baltimore and San Francisco fires and 
the St. Louis windstorm loss (the school 
board of the latter city having assumed 
to carry their own windstorm insurance. 

Fallacies of Self Insurance 

c. The additional fallacy in self insur- 
ing in assuming that all company insur- 
ance can be safely dropped at one time. 
Authorities assert that from 10 to 20 
years’ time should elapse before any dis- 
trict should sever entire connections with 
company insurance, i. e., that they should 
gradually decrease the amount of cover- 
age carried with the insurance companies 
year by year as their own fund accu- 
mulates. And of course even then the 
conflagration hazard is ever before them 
with no adequate safeguard. 

d. Self insurance ultimately means the 
letdown on all measures of safety in- 
spection and on all elimination of these 
hazards to which the fire can be traced. 
Too much cannot be said in regard the 
efficient inspection service maintained by 
our companies, a factor which self in- 
surance and state funds seem almost en- 
tirely to forget. 

3. The average school board member 
knows insurance only as the average 
lavman knows it. To him it is the con- 
tribution of the many for the indemnifi- 
cation of the few unfortunates with the 
consciousness that a fire “may occur” and 
that is all. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to 
us to know that here is a plan which 
will educate the educator to the realiza- 
tion that his responsibiilty is great and 
that it lies with him as to wheher the 
“may occur” will be transferred into the 
clang of the fire bell or, on the other 
hand to the report of a clean fire record 
for another year. His is the duty to 
know that his obligation is not complete 
in the payment of the premium and ours 
is the duty to tell him this. We are do- 
ing it through the Federation plan. 

Supervision in One Agent’s Hands 

4. The division of responsibility among 
the agents under the present system of 
handling school insurance. The old ad- 
age, “Everybody’s responsibility is no- 
body’s responsibility,” holds true here. 
Unless some one who knows has super- 
visory powers over the total business of 
insurance of the school district there is 
very likely to be a condition where some 
of the most essential factors of insurance 
are allowed to fall by the wayside and 
go into the discard. With no idea of 
criticism and ever remembering that we 
are in the field to render the greatest 
help possible may I state that this con- 
dition exists in many of the school dis- 
tricts of our state at the present time 
and that we respectfully recommend this 
Federation plan as a constructive rem- 
edy for this condition. Under it a power 
of supervision is placed in the hands of 
an agent or committee of agents desig- 
nated by the school board which will en- 
able the board to centralize the respon- 
sibility for all insurance to the end that 
coverage may be adequate and protec- 
tion complete in every- sense of the 
word. 

May I state that we make no claim 
that this plan is anything new, in fact 
it is now in operation in Bethlehem, 
Easton, Allentown, Abington Township, 
Lower Merion Township, Norristown, 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Reports Progress on 
Penna. School Plan 


ADDITIONAL SUPPORT GAINED 








W. M. Goodwin Outlines Main Details 
of Scheme Attracting Favorable 
Attention in Fire Circles 





William M. Goodwin of Bethlehem, 
Pa.,; one of the leading agents of Penn- 
sylvania and a former president of the In- 
surance Federation in that state, reported 
on Monday at the Hotel Astor in New 
York on the progress of the Federation 
plan for the insuring of public schools in 
his state, before the fourteenth annual 
meeting of the Insurance federation of 
America. Mr. Goodwin’s talk followed 
that of Mr. Teamer, which is presented 
in another column “of this. issue. Mr. 
Goodwin in outlining the Pennsylvania 
system for placing fire insurance on pub- 
lic schools, said: 

What is the Federation plan for the 
insuring of public schools in Pennsylva- 
nia? Much broadspread publicity has 
been given to this effort of the Federa- 
tion but at the risk of repeating I shall 
outline to you the main essentials as we 
have promulgated them. 

You have heard from Mr. Teamer of 
the choice of one insurance agent or a 
group of agents by the school board 
upon whom the responsibility of all 
measures relative to school insurance 
shall rest. That is our first recommen- 
dation. 

Inspection to Lessen Hazards 

The first step taken by this represen- 
tative is to bring to his command all the 
resources of the companies in a thorough 
inspection of all the school properties in 
the district with a written report thereon 
containing recommendations as to steps 
to be taken that would lessen existing 
fire hazards. But one glance at reports 
of inspectors in districts that are adopt- 
ing this plan is enough to convince the 
most skeptical. Hazards running the 
scale anywhere from oilskin  slickers 
hung against steam pipes to ventilators 
terminating in the attic have been found 
and eliminated. I am speaking now of 
actual conditions which have been found 
to exist in progressive, forward looking 
communities and leave it to you to pic- 
ture for yourself that which can be found 
in others not so progressive and to which 
we have no as yet been able to reach. 
Fire insurance on public schools is said 
to be rather unprofitable. May I re- 
spectfully submit that here is the reason 
and the solution. 

Not content with this one inspection 
the representtaive arranges for follow-up 
inspection to insure that his previous rec- 
ommendations have been carried out and 
that any new hazards that have arisen 
are reported. 

Coupled with these inspections is in- 
struction to the building managers, jani- 
tors, etc., in regard the maintenance of 
proper safe conditions. 

Following this the insurance represen- 
tative and the propery committee of the 
board of directors prepare a complete in- 
ventory showing the insurable values of 
all buildings and contents with a com- 
plete check-up with the underwriters on 
the rate schedule to ascertain proper 
rates and to settle any charges that may 
be debateable. 

Agent Prepares Schedule of Covers 

As soon as values are available the 
insurance representative prepares a com- 
plete schedule showing the amount of 
insurance to be carried on each item. A 
complete resume of the activities of the 
school system is considered in formulat- 
ing the various types of insurance other 
than fire that the district should carry. 
For this purpose the Federation has pre- 
pared two supplements to their original 
plan: the first dealing with steam boiler 
insurance and prepared by F. L. Hower, 
assistant manager of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler & Insurance Co., and the second 
dealing with all other types of insurance 
applicable to school districts. In this 
supplement prepared by George H. Long, 
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of the firm of Hare & Chase, Philadel 
phia, Pa. some thirty-five differen: 
forms of coverage are set out and de- 
scribed from which the needs of each 
individual district can be determined. 

After the full schedule of insurance is 
determined the insurance representativ: 
presents to the board the budget basis 
by which the insurance can be handled, 
scheduling the total so that an equal pro 
portion thereof will expire each year ani! 
thus enabling the board to set to a cer- 
tainty the amount which they must alloy, 
for insurance in their yearly budget o: 
expenses. 

The board then designates the distr: 
bution of the insurance among ‘the 
agents according to their desires, the in- 
surance being given to each agent as a 
direct line and his bill paid direct by he 
board of directors. 

Each agent prepares the policies for 
the insurance allotted him by the boari 
and submits them to the insurance rep- 
resentative for his checking in order that 
uniformity may be had in the descrip- 
tion, etc. 

Existing insurance is then cancelled 
and return premiums credited to the new 
insurance account. 


Services Agent Should Render 


Finally the insurance representative 
supervises from time to time all changes 
that may be required because of change 
in rates or by endorsements and in the 
event of a loss the insurance representa- 
tive supervises the work incident thereto. 

This is in outline form the main fea- 
tures of the plan. Our pamphlets there- 
on amplify the plan by descriptive rec- 
ommendations in order that every point 
coming up for discussion may be fully 
covered. 

It is with a feeling of*great satisfac- 
tion that we report the enthusiastic re- 
ception of this measure throughout our 
state. Our office has been kept busy 
supplying requests from agents for ad- 
ditional copies of the plan and for names 
of secretaries of school boards in the 
various districts. We count it a privilege 
to be able to render this service to our 
members. 

That the insurance companies are 
awake to the possibilities of the propo- 
sition is evidenced by the fact that we 
have scores of commendatory letters in 
our files from officials of companies and 
that not a few of our leading companies 
have written their agents in Pennsylva- 
nia calling this measure to their atten- 
tion and asking them to promote it in 
their own and contiguous territory. 

This is the approach from the angle 
of the agent and the company. Our 
work has progressed to a point where 
in the very near future we shall be able 
to have the plan brought to the atten- 
tion of the members of the school boards 
themselves through other agencies thon 
that of the insurance men themselves 





Penna. School Plan 
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because it has appealed to the business 
men who sit upon the boards of these 
districts, the Federation believed that 11 
should be given state wide promineice. 
That a good thing is worth passing on. 

When we consider the fact that mil- 
lions of the children of our Common- 
wealth spend over one-half of their wa'- 
ing hours in our school houses, seated, 
many, many of them in potential fire 
traps, exposed to the danger incident 12 
fire, and subject to the consequences of 
carelessness of one or more of their own 
number and of those in whose care thvy 
are placed, it causes us to give very S¢ii- 
ous thought to conditions as we aliw 
them to exist. 

In a gathering of business men such 
as this we should not lose sight of tlie 
humanitarian feature of this proposal. If 
under the inspection service called for 
by this plan even one single building 1s 
saved or that which is of far greater i- 
portance’ the life of one little child is 
saved, the whole movement will have 
more than proved its worth. 
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N. Y. Brokers Again Ask 
Higher Commissions 


OPPOSE PRESENT LOW LIMITS 





Claim High Degree of Services Ren- 
dered Is Justification For 15% And 
20% Brokerage Rates 





Following up the survey made by the 
New York Insurance Department of 
brokerage costs and commissions in New 
York City, the committee on operating 
costs of the Fire, Marine and Liability 
Brokers Association of the City of New 
York, Inc., late last week issued anoth- 
er statement giving its justification for 
requesting brokerage rates of 15% and 
20% on country-wide business. The 
committee says this increase from the 
present level should require little or no 
elevation of gross agency commissions, 
providing the responsible company ex- 
ecutives, underwriters’ associations and 
lecal boards are prepared to solve the 
issue in a constructive manner. New ma- 
chinery may have to be erected for han- 
dling brokers’ business, it is suggested. 


Some of the conclusions reached by. 


the Department survey have an historic 
background, according to the committee 
on operating costs, of which Charles S. 
Rosensweig is chairman. In 1910 a joint 
committee of the senate and assembly 
in New York, known as the Merritt 
Legislative Committee, made an investi- 
gation of fire insurance and recommend- 
ed, among other things, that there be 
a law providing for the licensing and 
control of insurance brokers. This stat- 
ute has become the pattern for similar 
action by other states. The Merritt Com- 
mittee said that the broker had justi- 
fied his existence by virtue of the wide 
variety of services he performs for his 
assureds. 
Distinctions In Ability Lacking 

“The Merritt Committee’s report,” the 
statement continues, “also contained the 
following observation: ‘It is impossible, 
for instance, to treat the broker in fire 
insurance in a general way * * *,.’ The 
trouble is that the broker has been and 
is being treated in a general way. No 
distinction is recognized, in the rates of 
brokerage paid, between the highly-or- 
ganized, responsible New York City brok- 
erage houses and solicitors in other parts 
of the country who have no independent 
offices, who are brokers in name only, 
and whose functions bear but slight re- 
semblance to those performed by leading 
New York City insurance brokers. 

“Under the present system commissions 
are predicated on the basis of the title 
held by the producer rather than on the 
degree of service rendered. Agency com- 
ission rates are established from which 
a fixed brokerage is to be paid. Little 
or no consideration is given to the ob- 
vious facts that some of these rates do 
not permit of a division sufficient to meet 
the proven needs of the responsible brok- 
ers and the demands of the agent: that 
in the case of agents’ direct business the 
gross commissions are retainel by the 
agents, that en agency differential of at 
least 10% is fixed even in the musny in- 
stances where the major share of pro- 
duction and servicing is perfo-med by 
New York City brokers and where the 
agents’ functions are limited to counter- 
signing, or, at the most, to the writing 
of policies; that the operations of New 
York City brokers are of an exceptional 
character and differ radically from those 
performed by “so-called” brokers in 
other territories; that New York City 
brokerage offices are independent insti- 
tutions with overhead expenses amount- 
ing annually to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in individual cases, whereas in 
other centers brokers are merely solici- 
tors. attached to company or agency of- 
fices; that the latter incur no office ex- 
penses and depend wholly upon the of- 
fices in which they are domiciled for 
whatever services are rendered to their 
clients. 

“Under this incongruous system the 
highly-organized brokerage offices, with 





























The Profi [s 
Keep Rolling In 


“ are two things that neither fire, ex- 
plosion nor windstorm need destroy. 

One is the ability of an established concern 
to continue to pay dividends in the event of 
such disaster and the other its faith in the in- 
surance agent who provided Use & Occupancy 
Insurance, 

With that coverage, the profits that would 
have been earned, had no casualty occurred, caa 
be kept rolling in, essential salaries continued, 
and credit maintained, thus protecting Stock- 
holders and demonstrating the sound business 
judgment of the executive. 

No other form of insurance affords greater 
opportunity to render valuable service to your 
clients, and the sale of Business Interruption 
Insurance will create confidence and establish 
business friendships that will tend to keep the 
profits rolling into your office. 
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their vast overhead expenses and their 
specialized servicing facilities, are placed 
on the same scale of compensation as 
the attached ‘solicitor-broker.’ As a 
matter of fact, in Chicago, the ‘solicitor- 
broker’ actually receives higher rates of 
brokerage than is paid to leading New 
York City brokers on New York City 
business. That so-called non-policy writ- 
ing agents, who in most cases are mere 
solicitors without independent facilities 
for necessary service to the public, re- 
ceive higher rates of commission than 
New York City brokers is a matter of 
record. A system under which the less 
capable producers are overpaid and ef- 
ficient brokerage offices denied a fair 
return cannot be right. 

Opposed To Excessive Commissions 

“We are opposed to excessive commis- 
sions. Compensation for acquiring and 
servicing assureds’ accounts should be 
the same to brokers and agents. A 
slight differential should be added to 
agents’ compensation for office routines 
performed in the interest of companies. 
If the aggregate commissions thus ar- 
rived at are reasonable and are paid for 
services actually rendered they can al- 
ways be justified. 

“We look to the companies for ade- 
quate commissions. Our requests are 
modest and a way should be found to 
meet them. We have demonstrated the 
need of a minimum rate of brokerage of 
15% on ordinary business and 20% no 
preferred business. To establish these 
rates in New York City would require 
the reinstatement of the 15% brokerage 
rate on ordinary business in the terri- 
tory known as the ‘Congested District.’ 
This would involve a gross increase in 
commissions of not exceeding one per- 
cent of the fire premiums produced in 
the Boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, and not more than three-fifths 
of one percent of the fire premiums writ- 
ten in the territory of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange. The fact is 
that there is no ‘Congested District’ in 
New York City. The 15% brokerage 
rate, which was in effect prior to the 
San Francisco conflagration in 1906, 
should have been reinstated years ago. 
No valid reason exists and none has been 
advanced for retaining this so-called 
‘Congested District’ and its discriminat- 
ing 10% brokerage rate.” 





PREVENTION WEEK RESULTS 





Losses In Large Group Of Cities Were 
Cut Materially Following Pre- 
vention Efforts 

The average fire loss per week given 
in the reports of 239 cities, based on the 
last six months, was $976,391. For the 
week of September 30, the week used in 
preparation for the fire prevention cam- 
paign, the fire loss was $512,423. 

For Fire Prevention Week, October 7 
to 13, the losses were $525,258. For the 
week following, $552,788. During the 
week beginning September 30, 70 of 
these cities reported no fire loss; during 
Fire Prevention Week, 62; during the 
week following, 69. Cities reporting 
losses of $35 or less during the week of 
September 30, numbered 25; Fire Pre- 
vention Week, 22; week following, 19. 





Ww. S. MAYS & CO., MOVING 
W. S. Mays & Co., specialists in de- 
ferred payment business and general 
agents automobile department, of the 
Public Fire in New York City, are mov- 
ing from 51 Maiden Lane this month to 


‘larger quarters in the 1 Park Avenue 


building. This is the third time within 
the past five years that more space has 
been found necessary due to the rapid 
growth the organization has made. 





ACTUARIES MOVE 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., consult- 
ing actuaries and insurances accountants, 
whose main office is in Indianapolis, have 
moved to 215 East New York street, that 
city. They have the entire front of the 
building at that address running down 
for a distance on both sides. 
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National Union’s 


Blunt Comments 
(Continued from Page 1) 


prophecy. If it is, then apparently the 
local agent has something to think about. 
Position of Agents 

“Another angle which we hear put for- 
ward is that such combinations are made 
without in any way consulting the agent 
or taking into consideration his affilia- 
tions. For example, an agent acting on 
conviction, and sometimes at a great sac- 
rifice, decides he will represent compa- 
nies of whose affiliations and practices 
he approves. Suddenly he finds that he 
is confronted with a change of affiliation 
and his whole office lineup disarranged, 
as a result of a deal made in some dis- 
tant financial center. We are hearing 
complaints from agents who say they 
do not like having their agency and its 
good-will treated in this manner and who 
feel it is an attempt to fulfill the pre- 
diction of the insurance official referred 
to. 

“The National Union has never been 
an advocate of the group or ‘fleet’ idea 
and has operated on the principle that 
individual service can best be rendered 
to agents by the individual company. It 
seems logical to us that when the agent 
knows the home office staff and it knows 
the agent and understands his wants, it 
is a better contact and a finer perception 
of the individual wants and needs of each 
agent, than is possible where the agent 
is dealing with an organization compris- 
ing a group of companies with a large 
number of officials. We have heard 
agents complain that in some of the 
groups the officials did not appear to 
know even each cther and were not quite 
sure of their own duties. We do not 
know how t.ue this is or to what extent 
it may prevail, but it does appear rea- 
sonable that the company operating as 
an individual company can give better 
service than the group. 

Might Mean Capital Reduction 

“Sometimes we hear that ‘group oper- 
ating is for the public benefit.” This may 
be true of manufacturing or merchandis- 
ing, but economically is not true of the 
insurance business. The ultimate result 
of the fire insurance business concentrat- 
ing in a few hands would be a reduction 
of insurance capital and such a reduc- 
tion, of course, would lessen the secur- 
ity of the insuring public. 

“There are many pertinent questions 
asked regarding the financing of these 
group and super-group transactions. For 
example, thoughtful agents want to know 
where the money comes from for these 
large purchases. There are outspoken 
hints of high financing, and also re- 
garding the result when the inevitable 
drop in the stock market comes. 

“Undoubtedly, there is cause for un- 
easiness among agents and apparently 
the proper course is to analyze carefully 
existing conditions and what they point 
to. If they believe that the group and 
super-group idea will eventually prove 
hostile to their interests then, of course, 
the action they should take is plain. 

“This company is certain it has adopt- 
ed a sound policy in conducting its busi- 
ness as an individual company on its 
own capital and, therefore, can await the 
future with the utmost confidence and 
equanimity. 

“We are bringing this matter to the 
agents’ attention as we know many of 
them are greatly interested in the sub- 
ject and probably there are multitudes of 
others who are puzzled but have said 
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Organized 1819 


This is the oldest fire insurance company of France, having been 
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CITY EQUITABLE ASSETS 





British Company in Liquidation Loses 
Small Sum; All American Cred- 
; itors Paid in Full 

Assets of the City Equitable of Lon- 
don, which entered the United States in 
1920 and failed two years afterwards, 
have been sufficient to pay all the Amer- 
ican creditors 100% with interest and to 
return to the British owners $900,000 of 
the original $1,020,898 deposited here. 
The company therefore lost only $120,000 
on its American business, which is due 
in large part to the efficiency of the 
Liquidation Bureau of the New York 
State Insurance Department, of which 
Clarence C. Fowler is in charge. There 
is a reserve of $30,000 held for Federal 
income taxes and taxes are also due some 
of the states. 

During the period the affairs of the 
City Equitable were in the hands of the 
liquidators the receipts were $218,675 and 
expenses $72,810. The liquidation ex- 
penses were only 2.88% of the cash as- 
sets. Several English claims were pre- 
sented to the New York liquidator, which 
resulted in litigation. A claim against 
the United States assets for $448,000 was 
filed by Sir Henry Grayson, who claimed 
to hold, under a mortgage made by the 
parent corporation in Great Britain, a 
lien on the United States assets. How- 
ever, Sir Henry Grayson finally with- 
drew his claim without extended litiga- 
tion. A claim by Edwin G. Seibels of 
South Carolina for $57,180 alleged to be 
due for commissions on reinsurance ef- 
fected with the Globe & Rutgers was 
compromised for $40,000. 





nothing. If we have helped them or can 
help them to chart their course for the 
future, we will feel we have done some- 
thing useful and rest satisfied.” 


GEORGE NEILEY IS DEAD 
Member Of Field & Cowles In Boston 
For Many Years; Long Experience 
In Insurance Business 
George Neiley of Boston, a member of 
Field & Cowles, New England, managers 
and local representatives for a number 
of fire and casualty companies, died last 
Friday morning. Funeral services were 
held Sunday afternoon at his former 
residence in Winchester, Mass. Mr. 
Neiley was born on July 1, 1860, and was 
educated in the Boston public schools 
and the English High School. In 1882 
he entered the office of Scull & Bradley, 
which firm later became Field & Cowles. 
He was made special agent in 1889 and 
admitted to the firm on July 1, 1910. He 
was president of the New England In- 

surance Exchange in 1901 and 1902. 

Mr. Neiley is survived by a widow and 
five sons, George C. Neiley, who is con- 
nected with the New York office of the 
Royal; Geoffrey Neiley and Richard B. 
Neiley, both with Field & Cowles; Ed- 
ward A. Neiley, who is a lawyer and 
Stephen Neiley, who is in the electrical 
business. 





U. S. FIDELITY FIRE OFFICERS 

The board of the United States Fidel- 
ity Fire, the new fire running mate 
of the United States F. & G., met dast 
Friday in Baltimore and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President and chairman 
of the board, R. Howard Bland; vice- 
president and general manager, F. A. 
Gantert; vice-president, J. T. Robertson; 
secretary-treasurer, C. Ross McKendrick, 
and assistant secretary, C. Breckenridge 
Gamble. The home office of the company 
will be on the sixth floor of the Mary- 
land Trust Building, Baltimore. Mr. 
Robertson was formerly connected with 
the America Fore Companies in Balti- 
more. Mr. McKendrick is a lawyer. 


ELLIS TO LEAVE PHOENIX 
Herbert W. Ellis, assistant United 
States manager of the Phoenix of Lon- 
don group of fire insurance companies, 


is resigning on December 31 to become 
a partner in Broomhall, Killough & Co., 
Inc., investment brokers specializing in 
bank and insurance stock with headquar- 
ters in New York. Mr. Ellis joined the 
Phoenix in 1914 as special agent in west- 
ern New York state and later became 
general agent of the Eastern depart- 
ment. He was promoted to his present 
post in 1921. Before going with the 
Phoenix Mr. Ellis was with the Queen 
and the London Assurance and then with 
the America Fore Companies as an in- 
spector in New York City and later as 
special agent in New York state for the 
Continental. 





REPUBLIC FIRE PROGRESS 

Stockholders of the Republic Fire 
have been notified that during the first 
nine months of this year the company’s 
profits were $357,477. Of this amount 
$45,000 was paid in dividends, $100,000 
was placed in a special fund designated 
as a voluntary reserve for contingencies 
and the balance was transferred to sur- 
plus. Profits were equal to $5.31 a share 
on the shares outstanding on September 
30. Third quarter earnings were equal 
to $2.92 on the same number of shares. 
Earnings on the average number of 
shares outstanding for the nine months 
were considerably higher than those in 
dicated. Under the management of Cor- 
roon & Reynolds the Republic has mad 
rapid progress. Rights to buv new stoc': 
of the company at $30 a share expire 
December 20. Through the issue of new 


stock the company goes into the $1,000, 
000 class. 
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Chamber of Commerce 
Kansas City Survey 


REPORT ON RATES AND LOSSES 





Civic Body Recommends Ways of Re- 
ducing Present Rates and Cutting 
Fire Losses in the State 





The civic department of the Kansas 
ity, Mo., Chamber of Commerce has 
mmpleted and published its report on 
ire insurance rates and fire losses in 
hat city. The purpose of the study is 
» provide a fact basis for future ac- 
tivities of the chamber’s insurance com- 
iittee and to aid in the development of 

better mutual understanding between 
he buyers of fire insurance on the one 
hand and the companies and agents on 
he other with the thought in mind that 
uch will result in the common good. 

This investigation illustrates the con- 
structive work of a chamber of com- 
merce in delving into the intricacies of 
fire insurance with the idea of explain- 
ng to the public the reason for rates 
as they are. The report contains also 
recommendations for lowering the loss 
ratio in Kansas City. At the present 
time the controvery over the 10% rate 
reduction in Missouri has not been com- 
pletely settled and that fact has to be 
taken into consideration in any discus- 
sion of rates. 

In a summary of the report the lead- 
ing features are set forth clearly and 
they are easily understandable. The 
summary follows: 

Powers of Superintendent 


“Under the laws of Missouri, super- 
vision of fire insurance underwriting is 
vested in the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. The superintendent of insurance 
regulates the companies and the rates 
charged. He is empowered to order rate 
reductions on the basis of the preceding 
five years’ experience. This power was 
exercised in 1922, when a 10% reduc- 
tion was ordered. This order is now 
pending in the courts. 

“Missouri, along with 24 other states, 
uses the analytic system of rating 
which system is applied by the Missouri 
Inspection Bureau. This bureau serves 
the companies, maintaining the public 
rating record. which is required by law. 

“Kansas City is rated as Class 2, based 
on the fire protection afforded. An- 
other survey to be made within the next 
few months, at the request of the in- 
surance committee, will show just what 
must be done to advance to Class 14. 

“Kansas City’s rates are based on the 
loss experience of the entire state of 
Missouri. 

“Basis rates in Kansas City are high in 
comparison with those in effect in other 
cities using the analytic system. 

High Loss Ratio In Missouri 

“The fire loss ratio in Missouri is com- 
aratively high, being thirteenth in the 
Fa 48 states for the five years, 1923- 


—) 


“For the five-year period, 1923-1927, 
ansas City’s loss ratio was 55.7%, while 
nat of the entire state of Missouri was 
“°1%. This causes Kansas City to be 
nalized in her rates on account of be- 
g in Missouri. In 1927, Kansas City’s 
tio was 42.1%, while that of the state 
iounted to 55.7%. The state outside of 
e three large cities was responsible 
r this high loss ratio. For this same 
riod the outside districts had a ratio 
' 66.2%. 

‘Per capita fire losses in Kansas City 
e high in comparison with those of 
‘.e 36 largest cities of the country. The 
riod 1923-1927 shows Kansas City to 
ve an average annual per capita loss 
$6.22, which is 86% higher than that 
the other 35 cities. 

“There are four means of reducing 
e insurance rates in Kansas City: 
‘(a) Improvement of individual prop- 
‘ty by the owner, so that deficiency 
varges will be removed. 

“(b) A more favorable grading of the 


fire protection facilities. This would re- 
sult in a saving in basis rates of 5.7% 
on fireproof, 5.4% on brick and 3.3% on 
frame construction. 


“(¢) Use of lower basis tables over the 
whole state through reduced loss ex- 
perience. 

“(d) Upholding of the 10% reduction 
order now pending in the courts. 

Means For Reducing Losses 

“Reduction of statewide losses is the 
ultimate solution of the problem of ob- 
taining lower rates. These losses may be 
reduced by the following means: 





“(a) Increased fire prevention activi- 
ties. 


“(b) The enactment of the Model Ar- 
son Law in Missouri. 

“(c) The repeal of the Valued Policy 
Law, which encourages over-insurance 
and arson. 

“(d) Establish the office of state fire 
mashal, who will investigate all ques- 
tionable fires and supervise inspections 
and fire prevention activities in the rural 
sections.” 


APPARATUS RIGHT OF WAY 


Fire apparatus in New York state has 
the right of way over all ordinary traf- 
fic, regardless of automatic signals or 
other control devices, it has been held 
at Utica in an action brought by the 
city to compel A. W. Wenger to pay 
$640 damages to a piece of apparatus 
struck by his’ automobile. Mr. Wenger 
had the right of way at a traffic control 
signal, but it was held he should have 
pulled to the side of the highway re- 
gardless of this and that the accident 
was caused by his negligence. 








If you do not know the Hartford Agent’s 
name, look under “‘ Hartford” in your tele- 
phone book. If he isn’t so listed write the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company direct, 


This foot-note, appearing every 


four weeks in the Hartford’s Color Page tells 3,000,000 Sat- 


urday Evening Post readers how to reach you. The Hartford 


never misses a chance to help its agents. 


THANKS FOR THE 
BUSINESS — I'LL BE 


RIGHT 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Paid-in Capital, 
$1,000,000 


PUBLIC FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Paid-in Surplus, 
$4,200,000 


OFFICERS 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Chairman 
man of the Board. 


J. T. Dargan, Jr., President. 


Fred. A. Rye, Vice President. 
Formerly Manager of Western 
Department of Commercial Union 
Assurance Co., Ltd., and affiliated 
companies. 

David Neal Iverson, Vice Pres. 
Formerly Assistant Manager of 
Liverpool & London & Globe In- 
surance Company and _ affiliated 
companies. 


Formerly Vice President and 
General Manager of Windle, 
Burlingame & Dargan, Ine, 


Ulric S. Atkinson, Secretary. 


Formerly Assistant U. S. Manager 
of Union Insurance Society of 
Canton, Ltd. 


Hugh W. Allen, Secretary Auto- 
mobile Department. 

Formerly Automobile Secretary of 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
and affiliated companies; manager 
automobile department Constitution 


Paul Kennedy, Secretary Broker- induaity Compu. 


age Department. 
Formerly with Marsh & McLennan. 


DIRECTORS 


Wm. Torrey Baird, Alfred Hurrell, 
President, Baird Rubber & Trading Vice President and General 
Company, New York. Counsel, The Prudential Insurance 
S. Sloan Colt Company of America, Newark, 
Vice President, Farmers Loan & - J. 
Trust Co., New York. 
J. T. Dargan, Jr., 
President. 


Henry W. Leeds, 
President, Leeds & Lippincott, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Carl Egner, John T. Madden, 
Clark, Dodge & Co. Director, Institute of International 
William S. Gray, Jr. Finance, New York. 
Vice President, Central Union Clarence McDaniel, 
Trust Co., New York. Hooper & McDaniel, New York. 


ORGANIZATION 


This Company was organized under a very unique plan. There were no 
promotion fees whatever upon the sale of its. stock, which was issued at $26 
per share, and all proceeds from the sale of 200,000 shares, amounting to 
$5,200,000, were paid into the treasury, which was confirmed by formal exam- 
ination by the New Jersey Department of Banking and Insurance. 


STRENGTH 


No fire insurance company has ever been organized on a four-to-one basis; 
that is, with a net surplus to commence with of more than four times the 
authorized and paid-in capital. 

The purpose of this was (a) to avoid any material early reduction in the 
net surplus on account of premium reserves required by law, and (b) to avoid 
the necessity of early increase in financial structure by reason of business 
development. 

The financial stability of this Company is very clearly indicated by the 
standing of the directors, who collectively are either officials of, represent, or 
are affiliated with corporations whose names require no introduction or explana- 
tion. In addition, each director’s name speaks for itself without regard to 
either official position or affiliation. 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


During the process of organization of this Company countrywide business 
contacts were made which insured (a) a substantial and immediate income 
probably superior to that obtained by any new fire insurance company other 
than subsidiary companies which have been organized by the larger and older 
companies, which new companies are permitted to participate in the business 
already on the books, and (b) a spread of business through a majority of the 
States in the Union, which is absolutely essential to insure a reasonable or 
normal profit, it being the history of the business that any company in one 
class of business or obtaining its business from a limited field usually experi- 
ences periods of real adversity. 


Nationwide Binding and Brokerage Office 
No. 28 Platt Street, New York City 

George Hahn, 
Assistant Manager, formerly under- 
writer of Pacific Fire Insurance 
Company. 


Paul Kennedy, 
Secretary in charge. 


31 Clinton Street, 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Edmund W. Wakelee, 
Vice President, Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey, New- 
ark, N. J. 


Morris White, 
President, Morris White, Inc., N. ¥. 


Charles G. Wilson, 
President, Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Corporation, Richmond, Va. 


Jay Monroe, 
President, Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Co., Orange, N. J 


Daniel E. Pomeroy, 
Chairman of Finance Committee, 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company, New York. 


Howell M. Stillman 
Vice President, Interstate Trust 
Company, New York. 


Harry H. Thomas, 
President, Savings Investment & 
Trust Company, East Orange, N. J. 


While this Company is assured of a proper and reasonable income, the 
executives have borne in mind the fact that it would be hazardous to 
immediately accept too great a volume of income. 


CLAIMS 


The Management are imbued with the idea that one of the most essential 
qualities of success in any insurance venture is to make proper and prompt 
payment of losses incurred. 

The President of this Company has had many years intimate contact with 
this feature, and all agents, insurance brokers and policyholders are assured 
of prompt and sympathetic treatment of all proper claims presented. No delay 
in the payment of proper losses will be countenanced, nor will any effort what- 
ever be made to settle claims on a “close” basis or other than on an absolutely 
proper and fair basis, and where there is any element of doubt this Company 
is prepared to give its policyholders the benefit of such doubt. Where ques- 
tionable claims are encountered this Company will resist such claims to the 
utmost, feeling that, after all, the funds entrusted to its handling are the 
property of its stockholders and policyholders and that it has a more or less 
quasi public duty to perform. 


PROFIT 


Every officer and all department heads are men who have spent practically 
their entire business lives in the fire insurance profession, and no feature of 
this organization will be conducted in an amateurish fashion. 


ANTICIPATED DEVELOPMENT 


The States of New Jersey, New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Florida have been formally entered, the Company having commenced business 
in New York May 7, 1928. : 

While this Company will be operated aggressively, the underwriting will 
be along conservative lines, a selective business only being accepted by reason 
of which it is the feeling of the management that prospects are unusually bright 
and the financial and underwriting position of this Company is assured. 


Home Office 
Essex Building 


Hooper & McDaniel, 
Metropolitan Managers, Corner 
Platt and Gold Streets, New York 
City. Phone 5110 John. 


Newark, N. J. 
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Foreign Celebrities Snapped 





Executive Committee of International Union of 
Marine Insurance Includes Some of Most 
Prominent Insurance Men Abroad 


Some of the leading underwriters in 
}.uropean insurance markets attended 
1928 convention of the International 
Union of Marine Insurance at Baden- 
aden, 
On this page is printed a picture of 
e executive council of the International 
nion. While some of the leaders are 


= = 


Association of Berlin; A. Rinman, Goth- 
enburg, president of the International 
Union; Kr. Lindquist, Arendal; E. Bak, 
Vienna, who is president of the Austri- 
an Underwriters’ Association; M. 
Schwefelberg, Trieste, a vice- president 
of the International Union; and G. A. T. 
Darby of London, deputy chairman of 





L. to R.: J. W. Duncker; H. Krause; J. Ter Meulen; C. Hvidt; 
W. Schues; A. Rinman; K. Lindquist; E. 


missing from this group, such as H. H. 
Merriman of London, chairman of the 
Institute of London Underwriters, the 
British vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Union; and the French vice-presi- 
dent, M. R. Sibilat of Paris, who is presi- 
dent also of the Union des Syndicats de 
Compagnies d’Assurance contre les 
Risques de Transport ports de toute na- 
ture, the picture is representative never- 
theless. 

Those in the meena ee reading from 
left to right, are J. W. Duncker, Ham- 
burg; H. Krause, Helsingfors; T. Ter 
Meulen, Amsterdam; Chr. Hvidt, Copen- 
hagen; Miss M. Frenzl, who is general 
secretary to the International Union of 
Marine Insurance, and whose headquar- 
ters are in Berlin; W. Schues, Hamburg, 
president of the German Underwriters’ 

The International Union includes in its 
membership marine writing insurance 





RIO MAGDALENA TRAFFIC 


“Het Vakblad” brings an article com- 
menting on the conditions on the upper 
Magdalena and states: 

“All marine underwriters are more or 
less familiar with transportation condi- 
tions on the Magdalena through the all 
too numerous losses they have paid on 
business to the interior of Colombia, but 
since the recent conflict between the 
Colombian government and the steam- 
shi companies on account of the insuf- 
ficient pay for government shipments 
the situation is worse than ever. <A 
consequence of the controversy has been 
an almost complete cessation of regular 
shipping on the upper river. This re- 
sulted in an excessive accumulation of 
all kinds of goods at Beltram. Small 
quantities of merchandise are now trans- 
Ported on by mules or cars.” 


Miss M. Frenzl; 


Bak; M. Schwefelberg; G. A. T. Darby 


the Institute of London Underwriters. 
companies and organizations from all 
parts of Europe. In addition a few Am- 
erican companies belong. At the Baden- 
Baden convention this year representa- 
tives came from twenty-five different 
countries. Of the total Union member- 
ship of 231, managers and underwriters 
of more than 175 member offices were 
in attendance. The Union is yearly in- 
creasing its prestige and strength and 
serves as a valuable clearing house for 
ideas on marine insurance. Through the 
medium of this organization have come 
some of the best suggestions and under- 
takings for the improvement of the busi- 
ness. The Union is the League of Na- 
tions of marine insurance. 
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115 Broad Street 








REINSURANCE 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


Hartford, Conn. 




















GRAF ZEPPELIN INSURANCE 


Will Be on Market For Round-the- 
World Flights Next Year; Fin Dam- 

age Case 

The round the world 
for May or June, 1929, 

under the 





flight planned 
is not covered 
current annual hull policy. 
Part of the risk will probably again be 
insured in the New York market, under 
a new special policy. 

The hull insurance on the airship wii 
probably leave a profit to underwriters 
as the damage is not expected to reach 
9%, the premium paid for a period of 
four months. In case of a total loss a 


full annual premium of 27% would have 
been due. Rates for shipment of mer- 
chandise were comparatively high, as 
much as 8% being paid for the one way 
trip. 





CONGESTION AT MATADI 


The transportation crisis of the Port 
of Matadi, West Africa, which has been 
hampering the sound development of the 
colony for years, has of late taken a 
dangerous form. While in the past 
chiefly the low capacity of the Congo 
Railroad (Matadi-Leopoldville) had to 
be made responsible for the blocking up 
of the port, it appears now that the 
port facilities and the organization of 
the Manucongo (Manutention) who 
operate the turnover in the Port of Ma- 
tadi are inadequate. The Congo rail- 
road, which now since the rebuilding 
would be in a position to transport 20,- 
000 tons monthly, receives just about 
12,000 tons for transportation. The 
steamers have to wait for weeks and 
even a month in the river without being 
able to discharge their cargo. The 
works for the extension of the discharg- 
ing facilities do not progress in Matadi 
nor in Ango-Ango. 

















APPLETON & COX, INC 


Announce the removal of their offices 


from 


One South William Street 
to 
Eight So. William St., & Forty-four Beaver St. 
New York 


Telephone Whitehall 3480 














J. FLOYD JOHNSTON DIES 





Vice-President Of Appleton & Cox And 
U. S. Merchants & Shippers; Long 
An Authority On Claims 


J. Floyd Johnston, vice-president and 
head of the loss department of Apple- 
ton & Cox, Inc., died last Friday at his 
home at Essex, Conn., after an internal 
illness lasting several months. He was 
sixty-three years old. His passing has 
been received with intense regret among 
marine underwriters in New York City 
where Mr. Johnston was beloved and re- 
spected. He had been with Appleton & 
Cox for thirty-six years and at the time 
of his death was not only vice-president 
but also a director of the organization 
and vice-president and director of the 
United States Merchants & Shippers. 

His long career in marine insurance 
made Mr. Johnston an authority on 
claims problems. He served on many 
committees of marine insurance men and 
contributed many excellent ideas on loss 
adjusting. Mr. Johnston had a gentle, 
kindly personality and this combined with 
his knowledge of his business created 
for him hundreds of friends and admir- 
ers. He was a member of the Whitehall 
and Block Hall Clubs in New York and 
the Dauntless Club in Essex. 

Mr. Johnston was taken seriously ill 
in September of this year and was soon 
afterwards operated on in Hartford. He 
returned to his home in Essex but never 
recovered. 





EXPORT CREDIT INS. IN SPAIN 


After long endeavors Spanish export- 
ers have finally succeeded in inducing 
the king to authorize by decree the 
foundation of the export credit institu- 
tion which will be named Banco de 
Credito Exterior and which has the pur- 
pose of fostering foreign trade, especial- 
ly with South America. A credit insur- 
ance company is being founded in which 
the insurance companies that are sub- 
ject to state supervision have to take 
stock in the amount of 4,000,000 pesetas, 
whereas further 6,000,000 ptas. are to be 
furnished by the Banco de Credito Ex- 
terior. 





GOLD COAST PORT 

The recently completed port of Tako- 
radi has been declared port of entry and 
Sekondi as sufferance wharf. The mem- 
ber companies of the West African 
Shipping Conference announce that they 
reserve the right to discharge cargo for 
Sekondi at Takoradi after December 3, 
1928, the day of the official change. As 
Takoradi is the only real port on the 
Gold Coast it will be only an advantage 
for underwriters if shipments should be 
rerouted. 





ELECTRIC POWER MEETING 

The Electric Power Committee of the 
National Fire Protection Association will 
meet in New York on January 8 and 9. 
Louis Harding of 1 Liberty street is 
chairman of the committee. 
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ene Chiefs Size Up The 
Pitfalls and Problems of 1928 





Diversity of Opinion Exists As to Effect of New 
Companies on Business of Older Ones; Burglary, 
Plate Glass and Auto Loom Up as Good Lines; 
Reaction to Special Drives 


About this time of the year the most 
frequently discussed question in casual- 
ty and surety offices is “How will pro- 
duction this year compare with the pace 
set in 1927? Will it show that the in- 
flux of new companies have materially 
affected the business of the older car- 
riers? These and other similar ques- 
tions are difficult to answer until the 
final results are in, but in order to pre- 
sent 2 fairly accurate picture of exist- 
ing production conditions, particularly 
in New York City, The Eastern Under- 
writer has obtained the opinion of a 
number of executives in both young and 
older companies to the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Are you optimistic as to the results. 

in this year’s casualty production ? 

Will it show that new companies have 

made inroads on the older ones? 

What is your biggest production 

problem ? 

3. What would you classify as pitfalls 
to be avoided in the production end 
of the business? 

4. Are you in favor of special drives 

and contests to pep up production? 

What lines of business show up most 

encouragingly this year in your ex- 

perience? Why? 
Diversity of Opinion 
It was a foregone conclusion that no 
two sets of answers would be alike, es- 
pecially in the case of a company’s big- 
gest production problem due to the dif- 
ferences in operation of the various or- 
ganizations. One production chief, for 
example, says that his gravest problem 
in this respect is to get an agent who 
obtains one line of business from an as- 
sured to develop continuously and sys- 
tematically the other good lines that he 
could write for that same assured if he 
would make the effort. And another 
executive says that his chief worry is 
the lack of knowledge of coverage and 
rates on the part of agents and their 
employes and the tremendous problem 
of obtaining satisfactory field men with 

a worthwhile knowledge of the business 

and a stick-to-it-iveness of purpose to 

make the business their life work. Still 
another leader sums up by _ saying: 

“Man power to carry on.” 

There is a diversity of opinion as to 
the value of special drives to pep up 
business. The New York manager of 
one of the largest casualty companies is 
emphatically not in favor of them under 
any circumstances. Others do favor spe- 
cial drives occasionally while one man 
who has nation-wide business under his 
surveillance comments: “Not often. In 
most every one the company gets busi- 
ness it wonldn’t ordinarily accept. 

Some of the executives quizzed felt 
that the business obtained by new cas- 


i) 


on 


ualty companies would have an effect on 
older carriers and one man went so far 
as to say that it would be to such an 
extent that the increased volume of busi- 
ness by a majority of the companies 
would not keep step with their past 
year’s results. On the other hand, the 
production chief of a seasoned organi- 

zation felt that it would show only to a 

small extent as the newer companies 

cannot function without home office and 
field organization and both take years 
to acquire. 
Grahame on Objective to Attain 

Thomas J. Grahame, vice-president of 
the Globe Indemnity in charge of its 
widespread New York business, believes 
that the biggest objective to attain in 
the selling end of the business is pro- 
duction on a sound, economical acquisi- 
tion cost basis, not only as to commis- 
sions, but avoiding the acceptance of 
lines in territories in which companies 
are not qualified by the service branch 
of their business to care for economical- 
ly and efficiently. His responses follow: 

1. Casualty production will show an in- 
crease, but nothing compared to the 
possibilities of the business as a 
whole. A remarkable field continues 
to exist for a tremendous increase in 
business in all departments. New 
companies will make inroads on the 
older ones to such an extent that the 
increased volume of business by a 
majority of the companiés will not 
keep step with their past years’ re- 
sults. 

2. Lack of knowledge of coverage and 
rates on the part of agents and their 
employes, and the tremendous prob- 
lem of obtaining satisfactory field 
men with a worth while knowledge 
of the business and a stick-to-it-ive- 
ness of purpose to make the business 
their life work. 

4. I am in favor of special drives and 
contests for development on the basis 
of increasing the knowledge of the 
producer as to the various classes of 
business and to sell proper protec- 
tion to their clientele. I am not in 
favor of the payment nf additional 
commissions or the offering of prize 
in connection therewith. 


5. Burglary, glass and automobile. 
Crime conditions in the main are 
showing some improvement and I 


look for the companies having a sat- 
isfactory year in the burglary depart- 
ment; glass experience will be satis- 
factory, while I anticipate that the 
automobile will be reasonably satis- 
factory. 
Welton on Unwise Agency 
Appointments 
Spencer Welton, president, New York 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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A. M. Greenfield’s Rising Influence 





Philadelphia Insurance and Real Estate Man a 
Director in Nine Banks and Trust Companies and 
in Thirty-One Building & Loan Associations; 
Some Think He Will Be Mayor 


A Philadelphian who is attracting wide 
attention among insurance executives by 
reason of the influence he exerts and 
business interests with which he is affi- 
liated is Albert M. Greenfield, who was 
recently elected a director of the Na- 
tional Surety. 

He is the head of Albert M. Greenfield 
& Co., which, while primarily a real es- 
tate company, is really a department 
store of big business. It has its own 
mortgage department, leasing depart- 
ment, building and loan associations and 
insurance department. The insurance 
end of the business has been growing 
rapidly. 

Carries $2,000,000 of Life Insurance 

Besides being president of Albert M. 
Greenfield & Co., Mr. Greenfield is a di- 
rector of nine banks and trust compa- 
nies; director in thirty-one building and 
loan associations and is a member of the 
board of several insurance companies. In- 
cidentally, he carries more than $2,000,- 
900 insurance on his own life. 

Lots of people think Greenfield will 
be the next mayor of Philadelphia. While 
the Philadelphia delegation to the Re- 
publican National Convention was en 
route to Kansas City Greenfield was the 
man who induced Senator-elect Vare to 
have the delegation come out for Her- 
bert Hoover on its arrival in Kansas 
City. This helped break down opposi- 
tion to Hoover who was nominated on 
the first ballot. 

When Albert M. Greenfield was a 
small child his parents came to this coun- 
try from Poland. They settled in Phila- 
delphia, and later opened a small house 
furnishing store. Albert Greenfield fin- 
ished grammar school; went to night 
school, and then took a course at the 
Wharton School of Finance. His early 
ambition was to be a lawyer. His first 
job was in a real estate office copying 


deeds. That job seemed monotonous to 
him. He quit it and when nineteen went 
into business for himself. He had a 
vision of Philadelphia of the future and 
determined to grow with it. One of his 
first ventures had to do with the build- 
ing of a theatre in West Philadelphia. 
Soon thereafter Albert M. Greenfield & 











ALBERT M. GREENFIELD 


Co. was started and became immediate!y 
successful. 

Politics is Mr. Greenfield’s most com- 
pelling hobby. And his influence therei», 
ee public men say, is tremen- 

ous. 
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Safford. Would Discard 
Compulsory Panaceas 


SHOWS WHERE LAW HAS FAILED 





American Liability Official Tells Federa- 
tion How Propagandists Have 
:*Painted Misleading Picture 





William C. Safford, newly elected vice- 
president ‘and general manager of the 
American Liability & Surety of Cincin- 
ati and former insurance superintendent 
if Ohio, laced into the compulsory auto- 
nobile liability insurance idea this week 
it the annual Hotel Astor meeting of 
Insurance Federation with such 
igor that he won the applause of all 
those present, many of whom were state 
fficials of other states where the com- 
sulsory plan had been. advocated. 
In Mr.*Safford’s ‘opinion ‘the propa- 
candists have to a large exterit misled 














W. C. 


SAFFORD 


the public as to the good which will re- 
sult from compulsory insurance. It was 
his belief that the public should be edu- 
cated from now on to abandon the idea 
of a panacea which would not produce 
the expected results and which would re- 
sult in demoralization. ‘Furthermore, he 
does not believe that the so-called ap- 
palling situation in regard to automobile 
accidents can be remedied by insurance 
by compulsion. He said 
Questions Need for the Law 


“As long as the motive for spreading 
such propaganda is to offer a relief from 
any ill which may arise through an in- 
jury, it is worthy. But we question the 
method prescribed as the proper’ relief 
in the situation. I believe that the forc- 
ing of some form of compulsory automo- 
bile insurance is in itself productive of 
greater evil than any good which may 
possibly arise therefrom. I, question that 
in this country at this time there is a 

sufficient number of persons suffering in- 
juries from the negligent use of motor 

vehicles by persons financially unable to 
mpensate for their negligence to cre- 
«te a social problem of magnitude war- 
inting compulsion of automobile opera- 
ors to carry liability insurance as a con- 
tion precedent to the use of automo- 

‘les when legislative compulsion is in 

self attended with. great ills.” 

Mr. Safford said there was no doubt 
‘ the fact that everybody was interest- 
‘1 in the prevention of. the great num- 
ver of accidents due to all causes, both 

the home and outside; furthermore, 
lat there was more real merit in the 

revention of one fatality than in en- 
avoring to compensate any number, 

r there is no indemnity for a person 
ain. He thought that the payment of 

ioney for an automobile accident was a 

or apology whereas the prevention of 

ich an accident was a blessing. 

Getting into the meat of his talk the 
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speaker quickly gave the positions taken 
by such organizations as the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safe- 
ty, which had rejected the idea of a com- 
pulsory insurance as a means for better 
safety and, instead, recommended the 
control of the automobile driver by 
means of the issue of licenses or revo- 
cation as a means of removing these per- 
sons from the field of danger. Also the 
board of directors of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in a widely circu- 
lated pamphlet said that it was a mis- 
take to look upon compulsory insurance 
as a means of preventing accident. In 
fact, it was thought by this body that 
it might even tend to increase mishaps. 


No Analogy With Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Principle 

Mr. Safford said that the reason why 
these and other bodies had failed to en- 
dorse the plan was that it was entirely 
wrong in principle. He added: “The 
fallacy that the victim of an automobile 
accident occupies a status similar to that 
of an injured workman and should share 
in a fund such as workmen’s cpmpensa- 
tion has been responsible for mista’ en 
notions.” The speaker then gave a num- 
ber of convincing reasons to illustrate 
that there was absolutely no analogy 
between the relationships of principal 
and agent and master and servant, as in 
workmen’s compensation, and the rela- 
tionship of driver and pedestrian inas- 
much as the automobile driver has no 
control over the physical status of an 
accident. 

He then presented situation after situ- 
ation in the case of collisions where com- 
pulsory insurance would not cover. And 
in many of the states, he added, at least 
30% of the’cars which traverse the high- 
ways are owned by persons residing in 
another state and therefore would not 
come under the compulsory law in which 
an accident occurred. 

Mr. Safford devoted considerable at- 
tention to the Massachusetts law inas- 
much as it is the one’ generally urged 
for adoption. He said that dependable 
data were available to show that it had 
failed of its purpose. He quoted For- 
mer Commissioner Monk’s statement be- 
fore his resignation that rates must be 
materially increased; that “ambulance 
chasing” was rapidly on the increase with 
unscrupulous lawyers having as many as 


American Mine Owners 
To Raise Its Capital 


DIVIDENDS GO ON $1.25 BASIS 





Coal Mine Carrier Has $83,340 Net Earn- 
ings In Its First Year; Surplus 
Now $327,000 





The American Mine Owners Casualty 
of Huntingdon, Pa., formed by the In- 
surance Management Corporation in Oc- 
tober, 1927, to handle coal mine business, 
has shown such satisfactory results in its 
first year that the directors recently de- 
cided to increase its capital stock from 
10,000 shares of $20 par value to 40,000 
shares of $10 par value and will introduce 
the stock to the general public for the 
first time. Net earnings in the first 
year have totaled $83,340, equivalent to 
$4.16 a share on the 20,000 shares then 
outstanding. 

Beginning 1929 the dividends will be 
placed on a $1.25 a share basis and based 
on the expectations of larger business 
next year, earnings are expected to ap- 
proximate $225,000 or $5.62 a share on 
the 40,000 shares. The company has now 
total assets of $1,250,000; surplus of $327,- 
000 and reserves amounting to $522,000. 
The International Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion, of which Carl M. Hansen is presi- 
dent, has reinsured the liability of the 
American Mine Owners Casualty in ex- 
cess of $25,0000 in respect of any one 
accident, thereby permitting the 
pany to diversify its risks. 

The president of the company is Evan 
L. Reese, and the vice-president H. M. 
Rose, both of whom have had a wide 
experience in the handling of vast 
amounts of coal mine compensation bus- 
iness. 


com- 








four or five hundred accidents to handle; 
and that fake claims for injuries due to 
automobile operation were fostered by 
legal rings. 

In conclusion Mr. Safford said that his 
unfavorable opinions on the subject of 
compulsory automobile insurance were 


based, not alone upon the reasons he had. 


already outlined, but primarily in the be- 
lief that whatever plan may be pursued 
the inevitable tendency would be toward 
a state monopoly. 
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Bay State Situation 
Has Plenty of Critics 


REPEAL OF AUTO LAW SOUGHT 





Mass Meetings and Conferences Galore 
as Brokers and General Agents 


Fight For Their Rights 





The protests which greeted the an- 
nouncement of 1929 automobile liability 
rates by Acting Commissioner Linnell of 
Massachusetts still continue to increase 
with intensity as the year draws to a 
close. It becomes more and more ap- 
parent that the sentiment is growing in 
the Bay State for a repeal of the com- 
pulsory automobile law, and in the town- 
ship of Winthrop last week a meeting 
was held which recommended strongly 
this action to the -next session of the 
legislature. 

Boston brokers see a critical state of 
affairs at every turn of the road. Nearly 
400 of them met the other day to con- 
sider the situation with respect to the 
political outlook; the question of com- 
missions and the general trend of events. 
The speakers were in accord that the 
business life of the broker hangs in the 
balance so far as compulsory automobile 
liability insurance is concerned, with the 
scales inclined to tip against him. The 
trend in insurance legislation is also ds- 
tinctly against him. All of this means 
that the liveliest kind of a fight will be 
waged when the next legislature con- 
venes. 

At the same time Boston agents con- 
tinue unabated to show visible evidences 
of their extreme dissatisfaction over the 
rates promulgated by Linnell, the latest 
action being the petition of the Boston 
Association of Casualty Insurance Gen- 
eral Agents this week, filed with the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court and ask- 
ing for a review of the Linnell rates. 
Twenty prominent agencies in Boston 
have joined in this petition. 

The biggest point brought out is that 
Linnell’s rates are not “adequate, just, 
reasonable and non-discriminatory.” It 
is further believed that the acting com- 
missioner allowed for expenses of ac- 
quiring the business, inc luding home of- 
fice expenses and 242% for profit to the 
companies, which is held to be no more 
than reasonable, only 3414%, making, 
therefore, no allowance for the cost of 
general agency operation, or a very inad- 
equate allowance for the payment of 
general agents’ commissions. 

The general agents feel that this al- 
lowance is not sufficient to yield a fair 
return on the reasonable -value of the 
property put into use and the services 
rendered; indeed, it is held that the al- 
lowance is not even sufficient to pay the 
reasonable and necessary expenses of 
handling the general agency business with 
respect to compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance business, without any al- 
lowance for profit to the principals. 
Thus, it is held that the rates are es- 
sentially confiscatory and take away the 
rights and property of the general agents 
without due process of law. 

The petition is returnable in the Su- 
preme Court today. 

In the meantime, Wesley E. Monk, 
former commissioner, took the opportun- 
ity last week at a meeting of the mayors 
and town officials in metropolitan Boston 
to defend his course of action with ref- 
erence to the rates which he had pro- 
posed before his resignation. He also 
defended the zoning idea. 

He conceded certain inequalities would 
have been fairly well eliminated in the 
course of two or three years. He re- 
minded his audience that the law was 
drafted for the protection of persons in- 
jured by automobiles and not for the car 
owners themselves. 

Former Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
Frank A. Goodwin, also a speaker, ar- 
gued that there could be no real relief 
through the Supreme Court in the peti- 
tions for review now pending but held 
that a state fund is the only real relief. 
Under the state fund he declared the 
pleasure cars could be insured for $15, 
the trucks for $25 and the taxi for $30, 
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$1,000,000 Suit Turns 
. Out to Be for $110,000 


A BROKEN NECK STARTED IT 





Asbury Park “Press” Relieves Casualty 
Men by Real Facts in Miss Bridget 
Comer’s Truck Accident 





Here’s the story of Bridget Comer, 
pretty 16-year-old Asbury Park girl, who 
has had her name and picture in the 
daily newspapers all over the country in 
the past month by reason of the fact 
that she was the victim of a truck acci- 
dent with a broken neck and fracture 
of the cervical vertabrae. Her father 
sued in the Supreme Court for $110,000 





BRIDGET COMER 


but somehow the reporters interested in 
the story raised that amount to $1,000,000. 
Inasmuch as million dollar suits are 
more the exception than the rule even 
though the damage is a broken neck, 
casualty claim men gasped for breath 
when they read the details and saw Miss 
Comer’s picture in their morning pa- 
pers, hoping against hope that the de- 
fendants in the case were not insured 
in their own companies. 

But the Asbury Park “Press” set the 
claim world at rest by its authentic pub- 


lication of the $110,000 suit, already 
brought by John Comer, the father, 
against E. and C. Kuhlman, Allenhurst 


grocers, in the 
Court. 

On the day. of the accident Miss Co- 
mer claims that she was walking along 
Emory street in Asbury Park and as she 
crossed the street at the crosswalk and 
had almost reached the other side, she 
was struck by the Kuhlman truck. She 
was dragged several feet under the auto- 
mobile and when picked up was imme- 
diately removed to the Monmouth Me- 
morial hospital at Long Branch. So 
dangerous were her injuries that her en- 
tire body was placed in a plaster cast; 
in fact, with a broken neck it is miracu- 
lous that she has lived at all. 


New Jersey Supreme 





MASS. BONDING MOVES 

The New York office of the Massachu- 
setts Bonding is now at its new quarters 
at 130 William street. The building, a 
twelve story structure, was recently pur- 
chased by this company and has been 
handsomely redecorated. The ground 
floor is occupied by the underwriting de- 
partment of the branch, and the second 
floor is occupied by the claim depart- 
ment. Wallace J. Falvey is first vice- 
president in charge. 





ZURICH BUYS COMPANY 
The Zurich head office has bought the 
majority control of the Kosmos Allge- 
meine Vers.Ges., of Vienna, 


Dumont Raps Habitual 
Critics of Insurance 
HIGH PRAISE FOR FEDERATION 
Tells This Body That Its Activities 
Could Never Be Source of Embar- 


rassment to Commissioners 








Commissioner John R. Dumont of Ne- 
braska was one of the guest speakers 
at the annual session of the Insurance 
Federation of America on Monday and 
he was in fine fettle when speaking of 
the good work being done by ‘that or- 
ganization in its relation with the vari- 
ous state insurance departments. He 
characterized the federation, both na- 
tional and state, as standing always on 
the lofty pinnacle of unselfishness. And 
it was his firm conviction that no in- 
surance commissioner could ever be em- 
barrassed by the federation officers or 
hesitate to co-operate with the organiza- 
tion itself. 

In speaking about the ideals of both 
the federation and state insurance su- 
pervisors, Commissioner Dumont em- 
phasized that there were many evidences 
that insurance commissioners were 
growing more and more determined in 
their efforts to keep their departments 
on a higher plane. Also that they were 
conscientiously striving to discourage po- 
litical interference. He gave as an out- 
standing example the stand taken re- 
cently by Wesley H. Monk, who resigned 
as insurance commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts rather than be involved in the 
political scramble occasioned by his 1929 
rates for automobile liability insurance 
in that state. 

Not a Mere Gesture 

Commissioner Dumont. said that the 
resolution of praise for Mr. Monk’s ac- 
tion, adopted by the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners at its 
September meeting, was more than a 
mere gesture or scrap of paper. “There 
were forty states represented in the con- 
vention,” he declared, “and I am certain 
that each and every commissioner voted 
whole- heartedly for the adoption of the 
resolution.” 

The Nebraska commissioner next 
pointed out that the federations, both 
national and local, had never fought un- 
der cover. On this point he said: “It 
has clearly and boldly announced its 
stand against government interference 
with private business, which of course 
includes state fund insurance and com- 
pulsory insurance. Any commissioner 
who has ever given any study to the 
miserable failures of state owned and 
operated insurance schemes can find no 
fault with this attempt on the part of 
the federation to hold the citizens free 
from such costly adventures. 

“The advocate of government control 
and monopolization of insurance in any 
of its branches is either sublimely ig- 
norant or should be classed with the 
‘second story men.’ Such individuals by 
some scheme or guise try to convince 
themselves and the public that insurance 
is not a selective, competitive business 
which is entitled to a fair return and 
profit but rather picture it as a hideous 
monster preying on the innocent public. 

The Prohibitive Rate Crier 

“First we will take the man who can- 
not procure coverage because some com- 
panies have cancelled off. My answer 
without even investigating his risk is that 
if he would make improvements and safe- 
guard his premises, as no doubt required 
by the companies, he would have no fur- 
ther difficulty. 

“Next the ‘prohibitive rate crier.’ Us- 
ually he is somewhat like his fellow crea- 
ture just described and if he would clean 
up and put in safety devices, first aid, 
etc., and generally put his house in or- 
der, his rate from experience would soon 
be much less prohibitive. 

“The largest group composes those 
who complain of ‘rates too high and un- 
reasonable. This class includes many 


highly intelligent executives and_ busi- 
ness men and they should be the last to 
make such claims, The same complainer 


would throw an insurance man out of 
his office if the said business man were 
accused of charging an unreasonable rate 
for coal or light or gas or telephone 
service or building material or whatever 
his commodity or service might be. Is 
it not conceivable that the insurance un- 
derwriter is as competent to figure costs 
of insurance service as the business ex- 
pert is to estimate his cost of operation? 

“Suppoe the insurance companies were 
forced to take every risk offered with 
no right of selection, at a price fixed by 
a state government. Insurance men and 
commissioners know the answer. Insolv- 
ency would be rampant. Yet this is 
what would result in case of a state 
monopoly. The state would be forced 
to take all risks with no right of selec- 
tion and I leave it to the least imagina- 
tive what the cost would be to the dear 
public.” 

In addition to all these, Commissioner 
Dumont said there still remains a great- 
er curse from government control of 
business, being the establishment of bu- 
reaucratic supervision. He felt that if 
the commissioners as a body desire to 
serve the public honestly, they should 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the state 
and national federation which battle 
against such socialistic efforts. 

In closing, he put in a good word for 
the state insurance days, sponsored’ by 
the Insurance Federation of America, 
saying that these affairs have done much 
toward explaining to the buyer the fun- 
damentals of insurance. 





PLAN CAPITAL REDUCTION 


Stockholders of the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty will meet on December 18 to con- 
sider a proposal to reduce the $3,000,000 
capital of the company by $1,500,000 and 
transfer this amount to the surplus. This 
plan would include a reduction in the 
par value of the stock from $25 per 
share to $10 per share and the issu- 
ance of five shares of $10 par value 
stock for each four shares of $25 par 
value stock now held. 








REMOVAL NOTICE 


FRANK G. TURNER 

! Councellor at Law 
Formerly of Jersey City, N. J. 
(Specializing in casualty, negli- 
gence and_ general insurance 
litigation) will be located afte, 
December 1, 1928, at 
Federal Trust Bldg. (7th Floor) | 
20 Clinton St. Newark, N. J. | 
Tel. 3146 Market | 
‘ 

















CASS TO JOIN SOUTHERN 





Will Soon Leave Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of N. A. to Become Casualty Vice- 
President of Moray’s Company 

The Southern Surety of New York has 
obtained Thomas F. Cass, now assistant 
secretary of the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America, to be its vice-presi- 
dent of the company at its St. Louis 
home office in charge of casualty lines. 
The effective date of Mr. Cass’ appoint- 
ment has not been made known but it is 
assumed that it will be in the near fu- 
ture. 

Mr. Cass has made a reputation for 
himself in the casualty underwriting 
field, particularly in the liability, auto- 
mobile and compensation lines. He has 
been with the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America since its inception in 
1920, prior to which he was with the 
United States Casualty for several years 
as assistant to Dr. R. S. Keelor, compen- 
sation, automobile and liability expert. 


GET LLOYD’S P. G. CONTROL 

Control of Lloyd’s Plate Glass is now 
fully vested in Gilbert Eliott & Co., New 
York financial house, following the ap- 
proval of 51% of the stockholders of 
the company to sell their holdings at 
$315 a share. 
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Large Turnout For 
Federation Banquet 


THREE NEW TRUSTEES ELECTED 





Secretary Hutchinson Predicts Busy 
Year in 1929; 42 State Legislatures 
and Congress in Session 





The annual banquet of the Insurance 
ederation of America, always a popular 
ocial affair during the December insur- 
ince week at ‘the Hotel Astor, N. Y., 
vas held on Monday night with a bril- 
iant gathering of fire and casualty ex- 
cutives present. The speakers, Dr. Gus 
V. Dyer, professor of economics at Van- 
erbilt University, and “Senator” Ed- 
vard Ford of Michigan, were both in 
irm form and the entertainment that fol- 
owed was enjoyed by all. 

The officials of the federation were all 
e-elected. There were three new mem- 
vrs added to the board of trustees as 
‘ollows: Frederick Richardson, United 
States manager, General Accident, to 
succeed C. S. Ashley, Jr., of St. Louis; 
Wessel Doherty, vice-president, Hart- 
ford Accident, succeeding Norman R. 
\oray, president, Southern Surety, and 
Manton Maverick, vice-president, Conti- 
nental Casualty, to replace Spencer Wel- 
ton, president, New York Indemnity. 

Hutchinson’s Report 

The annual meeting of the Federation 
always brings the good work of John T. 
Hutchinson, its secretary, into promi- 
nence. His report on the year’s activi- 
ties which always is printed in a neat, 
readable pamphlet form, tells the casual- 
ty executive at a glance what has hap- 
pened. This year Mr. Hutchinson de- 
voted quite a bit of space to the defeat 
ef the Fitzgerald compensation proposal 
in Congress and the successful passage 
of the Blaine-Underhill bill. He praised 
Congressman Charles L. Underhill of 
Massachusetts for the seven years he 
had spent in defending his proposal and 
said that his victory signaled the rout of 
those politicians, socialists and kindred 
advocates, whose objective is more gov- 
ernment jobs and “more government in 
business.” 

The report of Frank M. Chandler, 
“father” of the Insurance Days idea, was 
also given attention by Mr. Hutchinson 
in his report and he said that beyond 
all doubt the soundness of the Insurance 
Day had been demonstrated by the im- 
mediate appeal it makes wherever pre- 
sented. During the past year Indiana, 
Connecticut, Tennessee, Nebraska, Penn- 
sylvania, Kansas, Kentucky, Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Iowa have all observed such 
get-togethers. 

Mr. Hutchinson said in conclusion that 
all signs point to a busy legislative year 
in 1929 whereas the present year had 
been an off one in the legislatures. The 
law-making bodies of forty-two states 
as well as Congress will be in session 
with an unusually large number of first 
termers on hand. This means to Mr. 
liutchinson that there will be more bills, 
for new members have so many catn- 
gn pledges to carry out they must in- 
‘oduce bills to cure whatever ills, real or 
maginary, their district is heir to. He 
vlieves the bills for state surety bond- 
tig schemes will abound, and also bills 
acing an additional tax on insurance 
id other corporations. Inasmuch as 
eryone of these schemes is a step to- 
ard plunging the state further into pri- 
\.te enterprise, Mr. Hutchinson predicts 
‘or the Federation a year of vigorous 

tivity. 


z 





DID NOT MEET 
_ The Association of Casualty & Surety 
xecutives did not meet this week at the 
otel Astor, N. Y. Its semi-annual gath- 
‘ing will be held sometime in January. 





AVIATION COVER MANDATORY 

The Spanish government has intro- 
‘iced obligatory air transportation in- 
Stirance. 
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A. L. prea To Join 
Public Fire Outfit 


WILL LEAVE INDEPENDENCE IND. 





Has Been Its First Vice-President; To 
Assist President Dargan in Starting 
Casualty Mate 





A rumor became an actuality this week 
when it was announced by James T. 
Dargan, Jr., president of the Public Fire 
of Newark, that A. L. Johnston, first 
vice-president of the Independence In- 
demnity, would associate himself with the 
Public Fire o-ganization within the im- 
mediate future in connection with the 
starting of a casualty running mate. 

Mr. Johnston has seen many years of 
experience in the business, starting with 
the Frankfort General Insurance Co., 
where he was assistant manager of its 
Pacific Coast branch for years. In 
1911 he attracted the attention of 
Charles R. Holland, then president of the 
newly organized Royal Indemnity, and 
was put in charge of the coast depart- 
ment of that company which position 
he held until 1922 when he went along 
with Mr. Holland to the Independence. 





BALTIMORE WOULD BE SURETY 





Mayor Suggests That City Bond Its 

Employes From Municipal Fund; 

Companies To Fight 

Baltimore, the home of the Fidelity & 
Deposit, New Amsterdam Casualty, 
United States F. & G., Maryland Casu- 
alty and others, may bond its employes 
iself, if a plan suggested by Mayor Wil- 
liam Broening at a meeting of the board 
of estimate is agreed upon. The bond- 
ing companies are preparing to fight 
strenuously any such measure. 

The city has an insurance fund of 
$300,000 which was created some years 
ago with the intention of self-insuring 
city buildings. The plan has not gone 
into effect and those who are backing 
the new bonding plan state that this 
money would be available for the pur- 
pose. The matter will be brought up 
for final decision in one of the coming 
meetings of the board of estimate. 

The mayor stated that advancing rates 
for bonds made it desirable to provide 
surety for its employes at a cost that 
would not be burdensome to the em- 
ploye or office holder. 





STANLEY G. MARTIN RESIGNS 





Has Been Connected With Independence 
Indemnity Since 1922 as Its 
2nd Vice-President 

Stanley G. Martin, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Independence Indemnity in 
charge of its liability and compensation 
underwriting, has resigned effective at 
once. Mr. Martin has not announced his 
future plans. 

He entered the business twenty-five 
years ago in the liability department of 
the Ocean Accident and after some seven 
years with that organization, joined the 
Royal Indemnity when it was started as 
a liability underwriter. Later he occu- 
pied. similar positions with the Hart- 
ford Accident and other companies. Mr. 
Martin has been with the Independence 
Indemnity since 1922. 





FETZER AGAIN PRESIDENT 





Casualty Information Clearing House in 
Annual Meeting at Astor Elects 
Its Officers for New Year 

Wade Fetzer was re-elected president 
of the Casualty Information Clearing 
House this week at its annual meeting 
at the Hotel Astor. R. DeVan, 
president, National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, was elected vice-president 
and Henry Swift Ives was re-elected 
vice-president and secretary. George E. 
Turner was elected treasurer of the or- 
ganization and reappointed its counsel. 


. 


PROMOTION FOR STEPHAN 





Succeeds J. R. English As Manager Of 
N. Y. Office Of Metropolitan Casu- 
alty; Praised By Rowe 
Carl J. Stephan, formerly Brooklyn 
manager of the Metropolitan Casualty, 
is the new manager for the company in 
the metropolitan New York office, suc- 
ceeding John R. English, who resigned 
recently. J. Scofield Rowe, president of 
the Metropolitan, characterizes Mr. Ste- 
phan’s promotion as well merited recog- 
nition of the splendid results he has 
achieved in organizing and developing 

the Brooklyn branch office. 

He began his career in 1910 with the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies in 
Hartford, where he worked first in the 
various underwriting departments, then 
as assistant to Mr. Rowe in the prepa- 
ration of various forms of policy con- 
tracts. Later he was appointed assistant 
superintendent of the automobile depart- 
ment, in which capacity he obtained ex- 
tensive field experience. 

After nine years he left to become 
manager of the automobile department 
of the Sun Insurance office in New York 
City. In 1920 he resigned to go with 
Chubb & Son in connection with the pro- 
posed organization of the Chubb & Son 
Indemnity Co. In February, 1922, he be- 
came manager of the Brooklyn branch 
office of the United States F. G. 

In June, 1925, he joined the Metro- 
politan Casualty to establish its Brook- 
lyn branch office, and during the three 
ensuing years studied law, attending the 
evening classes at Brooklyn Law School, 
graduating with the degree of L.L.B. in 
June, 1928. Mr. Stephan served on the 
Mexican border with Troop B of the 
Connecticut Cavalry and in Camp Tay- 
lor Artillery Officers’ Training School 
during the war. 





NEWCOMERS IN F. & D. 





W. A. Cable and Joseph Franz Join Its 
New York Office in Managerial 
Capacities 

The New York office of the Fidelity 
& Deposit has added W. A. Cable and 
Joseph Franz to its underwriting staff. 
Mr. Cable is assistant manager of the 
bank bond department. He has been 
in the surety end of the business for 
nearly ten years, all of which time has 
been spent in the New York office of 
the United States F. & G. Prior to 
that he was in the metropolitan depart- 
ment of the Sun Insurance Co. as a fire 
underwriter. 

Mr. Franz has had experience with 
both the National Surety and New York 
Indemnity, first as fidelity underwriter 
and later as fidelity manager for the 
New York Indemnity in its home office. 
More recently he has been assistant 
manager of that company’s Boston office. 





BURGLARY CLASS GRADUATES 

Fourteen students of the Century In- 
demnity’s training course completed the 
third portion of the eighteen month pe- 
riod when they graduated from the 
burglary class last week. The class was 
organized about a year ago, and will be 
finished in about eight months more. 
Most of the men are college graduates. 





DISCUSS MORTUARY VALUES 

Leading members of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Agents 
met at the Hotel Astor, New York, Tues- 
day afternoon, to discuss informally the 
mortuary values in general agent’s con- 
tract which was one of the big topics 
at the White Sulphur Springs gathering 
this fall. 





W. G. WILSON HOST 

One of the social events of the week 
was the dinner given Tuesday night by 
William G. Wilson, head of the Aetna 
Life & Affiliated Companies’ agency at 
Cleveland, to a group of casualty execu- 
tives at the Metropolitan Club, New 
York. 


Wkeuvels Honored By 
F. & D. At N. Y. Affair 


TO REMAIN ITS VICE-PRESIDENT 





But Will Be.-On Two Year Leave Of 
Absence; Resigns Directorships In 
All Commercial Corporations 
The Fidelity & I Deposit at its New 
York offices had the honor yesterday of 
giving a luncheon to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Governor-elect of New York State, 
who is a general vice-president of the 
company. This affair was well attended 
and was in the nature of a homecoming 
welcome inasmuch as Mr. Roosevelt had 
just arrived in New York City from a 
month’s vacation at Warm 
At the same time it gave the 
officials of the Fidelity & Deposit an op- 
portunity to congratulate the Governor- 
elect personally on his success in win- 
ning the majority vote of the people of 

the Empire State on Election Day. 

Mr. Roosevelt announced this week 
that he will remain vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit and its mate, the 
American Bonding, on leave of absence 
for two years. But he will resign all 
his directorships in commercial corpora- 
tions. 

He is planning, however, to retain the 
trusteeships of Vassar College, the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine and the 
Georgia Warm Springs Foundation and 
will remain president of the Boy Scout 
Foundation until its annual meeting in 
February. His name will remain on the 
doors of the law firm of Roosevelt & 
O’Conner, 120 Broadway, although he 
will be on a leave of absence during his 
term. 


Springs, 
Georgia. 





NEW RULING ON TAXI BUSINESS 





Insurance Commissioner of N. Y. Allows 
Discount Where Business Is Written 
Direct in Three Offices 

The rules of the New York Insurance 
Department provide for a discount of $2 
per month from the full rate on taxi-cab 
insurance if the insurance is written and 
paid for at the main underwriting of- 
fice of the company, no commissions or 
brokerages being permitted to any pro- 
ducer in connection with such policies. 

The department has recently ruled 
that in the future any company may 
allow this discount in not to exceed three 
offices, no company being permitted, 
however, to operate in excess of one 
office in each borough. The conditions 
under which the discount is allowed are 
that no company shall operate in excess 
of three underwriting offices in all, and 
that the discount shall be available in 
all of these offices and only in cases 
where no commissions or brokerages 
are paid. 





RAISES CAPITAL TO $1,000,000 

The Glens Falls Indemnity has _ in- 
creased its capital from $750,000 to 
$1,000,000 and raised its surplus from 
$400,000 to $500,000. At the same time a 
contribution to the special reserve has 
been made so as to enable the company 
to take care of the steadily growing vol- 
ume of business which its first year’s 
operations have produced. 

Another sign of progress is that two 
more stories will be added to the addi- 
tion of the Glens Falls home office where 
the indemnity company is housed. This 
new five story structure will be ready 
next spring. 





C. H. STEVENSON PROMOTED 


Charles H. Stevenson has been pro- 
moted in the Norwich Union Indemnity 
to the post of superintendent of accident 
and health. He had previously been as- 
sistant to C. A. Barkie, resigned. He 
was formerly in the Detroit office of the 
Commercial Casualty. 
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National Council’s Program For 
Modifying Rate Making Approved 


The important program for the modi- 

‘cation of the present compensation rate 
iaking procedure which the National 
ouncil on Compensation Insurance has 
een working on for months came 
hrough with flying colors last week 
hen it was presented at a meeting of 
1e rates committee which followed the 
nnual meeting. This program is based 
jon a study of loss ratios by size of 
sk in which the differences in loss ra- 

) between small and large risks have 
‘en analyzed in the light of countrywide 
<perience. The plan in its following 
tape, approved in full by all company 
embers of the rates committee, will 
minate on the average practically all 

the differential by size of risk and 

ll be simple to apply and easy to un- 
lerstand. 

Higher Loss Ratio on Small Risks 
The first conclusion presented by the 
‘ouncil was that the average indica- 
tions of the experience point to the ex- 
istence of a generally higher manual loss 
ratio on small risks than on large risks. 
Dut a careful analysis of the data sub- 
mitted by the companies has convinced 
the Council that the removal of such dif- 
ferential by the introduction of the so- 
called “loss constant program” would be 
unsatisfactory. The situation is that 
Massachusetts and New York have been 
considered as exceptions and should so 
stand. For other states there is a lack 
of consistency between differentials by 
size, either on the total for states or on 
the basis of industry groups from state 
to state. This is further emphasized by 
inconsistencies within any designated 
group, both from year to year and by 
smaller divisions of such group. 

Next a comparison between the ratios 
of collected to manual premiums, on the 
one hand, and the indicated differentials 
on the other, shows that a loading in 
manual rates sufficient to offset the de- 
ficiency in collected rates would eliminate 
on the average the existing differential 
by size of risk. This has led the Council 
to recommend such a loading in lieu of 
a program of loss constants, the specific 
details of the recommendation being as 
follows: 

Experience Rating Plan 

The present program involves a bal- 
ancing factor in the experience rating 
plan which is applied equally to actual 
and to expected losses. It is proposed 
and approved to remove this balancing 
factor but still to apply through the me- 
dium of the payroll modification factors, 
the equivalent of a uniform loading of 
3% on actual losses. This 3% factor is 
designed to offset the effect upon man- 
ual rate level that may be attributed to 
the character of the data reported for 
experience rating purposes as contrasted 
with data reported in Schedule “Z” for 
rate making purposes. 

Manual Rates in Supervised and Non- 
Supervised States 

The proposal has also been approved 
that the remainder of the total off-bal- 
ance in rate supervised states indicated 
by the ratio of collected to policy year 
manual premiums for the three latest 
p licy years in each state shall be elim- 
inated by a loading in the manual rates. 

The full effect of such a loading, says 
the Council, will be realized on risks not 
ject to experience rating, but owing 
t. the credibility allowed to the risk ex- 

rience, only a partial effect will be 
t alized on risks subject to experience 
ting. Consequently, a collected rate 
ferential in favor of large risks will 

produced and, to a comparable extent 
‘c loss ratio differential by size will be 
set. 
In the non-supervised states the ratio 
collected to manual premiums does 
‘t represent solely the off-balance of 
ting plans in the non-supervised states. 
msequently, for these states it is pro- 
sed and approved to limit the actual 


, 


state indications to a maximum off-bal- 
ance on the entire business of 5%, which 
is the approximate average indication of 
the supervised states. 

The Statistical Plan 

In referring to the statistical plan the 
Council says: “Although this program 
makes it unnecessary to introduce the 
revised statistical plan that has been 
adopted in New York, Massachusetts 
and Virginia, it is nevertheless necessary 
to obtain certain additional experience on 
individual risks having an annual pre- 
mium of $300 or more. It is proposed 
and approved to extend the present 
Schedule “Z” call for the regulated states 
by requiring a report on each individual 
risk of $300 or more in annual premium 
which will show by manual classification 
the payrolls, collected rates, collected 
premiums and total incurred losses split 
between indemnity and medical. The de- 
tails of this call, including the forms for 
reporting, will be developed in conjunc- 
tion with the actuarial committee.” 

How the Program Will Operate 

Coming to the actual operation of the 
plan the Council received the approval 
of the rates committee on the following 
essential data which will be used for (1) 
Determination of the ratio of collected 
to’ manual premiums on risks of. $300 or 
more in annual premium; (2) Determi- 
nation of the percentage of total pre- 
miums subject to experience rating. 
(This is essential for the determination 
of the manual rate loading. The pres- 
ent calculations have been based upon 
the percentages indicated by the size of 
risk data. In the future, size of risk 
data will not be obtained and, therefore, 
other means must be provided of deter- 
mining this percentage.) 

(3) Determination of the average 
credibility of risks subject to rating. 
(This is likewise essential for the deter- 
mination of the manual rate loading and 
as in “(2),” provision must be made 
for the future. 

‘(4) The study of individual risk expe- 
rience for large risks, especially those 
which are self-rated, and the determi- 
nation of the effect which such risks 
have on the ratio of collected to manual 
premiums; on the average credibility; 
and on classification pure premiums. 

Tt is not proposed to call for these 
data for non-supervised states because 
for such states it is not required bv our 
program and, furthermore, would be of 
doubtful value. 

The Test 

And as a test of its program the Coun- 
cil submitted a series of tables showing 
that the plan had been tested on the 
basis of the experience renorted for pol- 
icy years 1924, 1925 and 1926. The sum- 
marv in brief showed, in addition to the 
required loading in manual rates for the 
several states, the effect which the in- 
clusion of the 3% factor in the experi- 
ence rating plan and the loading upon 
manual rates would have unon the indi- 
cated loss ratio differential between risks 
under and over $300 in annual premium. 

On the average, said the Conncil, the 
differential for the states included in the 
study is 1.118 on the basis of present 
monual rates, whereas on the hasis of 
collected rates resultine from the pro- 
posed program the differential will he 
reduced to 1.033. Therefore it will be 
observed that not only does the proeram 
provide for an adequate collected level 
over all. but also that it virtnllv elimi- 
nates the average differential between 
risks under and over $300 

The plan will be introduced concur- 
rently with the next weneral rate review 
in each of the following states involved: 

Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut. District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts. Michigan, Minnesota, Minnouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 


Counsels Clash in 
Car Owners’ Hearings 


ITS INSOLVENCY PROVEN FACT 





Master Hitchcock in 30 Page Report 
Says That Company’s Continuance 
Would Be Hazardous 





_ After a short but spectacular career 
in Massachusetts, the Car Owners’ Mu- 
tual of Boston, organized in 1926 to 
handle automobile liability and property 
damage under the then new compulsory 
law, has been adjudged insolvent in the 
Supreme Court of the state by William 
H. Hitchcock, master. Mr. Hitchcock 
in his report strongly cautioned that to 
allow the company to continue further 
in business would be hazardous to the 
public, to its policyholders and to its 
creditors, 

The hearing for the taking of testi- 
mony in this case has been one of the 
most prolonged ever granted. It has 
been forty days since the limelight first 
centered on the Car Owners’, and the 
quiz of the state’s witnesses which has 
occupied two weeks of this time was 
brought to a dramatic close when the 
counsel for the defense, J. H. Sherburne, 
in summing up the argument, based the 
company’s case entirely on the misfigur- 
ing of the reserve for unpaid losses by 
Katherine M. O’Leary, chief examiner 
of the Bay State insurance department. 

Critical of Monk 

It was also alleged by Mr. Sherburne 
that the “late” Commissioner Monk, as 
he was ironically termed, had neglected 
to apply or had improperly applied to 
this, company that part of the statute 
which leaves to the commissioner’s judg- 
ment the establishment of adequate re- 
serves based upon estimated individual 
claims instead of upon the statutory re- 
serve of 60%. The master had been re- 
quested to rule on this question of fact 
in making his report to the court. 

The Car Owners’ contended on this 
point that since there had been no such 
act of the commissioner, the company 
therefore had no alternative but to com- 
pute its reserves on the statutory basis. 
Furthermore, there was not the slightest 
question but that the Car Owners’ had 
more than complied with this require- 
ment. 

The vein of bitterness and attempts to 
cast aspersions on Mr. Monk and Mr. 
Linnell which ran through the entire 
cross examination conducted by the de- 
fense were met by the sarcasm of the 
state’s counsel, Roger Clapp, assistant 
attorney general, whose frequent objec- 
tions held the case in check. 

Master Hitchcock’s Report 

In his 30 page report in which he up- 
held the charge of the Insurance De- 
partment as to the insolvency of the 
Car Owners’, Master Hitchcock proved 
that even the eighteen exhibits offered 
by the defense, consisting of schedules 
and work sheets used or made by the 
examiners, or the five volumes of close- 
ly typewritten testimony, had not con- 
fused him. 

According to his examination the com- 
pany had a deficit on August 31, last, of 
$362,000. He adds that upon estimates 
most favorable to the company, there 
would be a deficit of $224,935 at the end 
of the year. Total liabilities on August 
31 were $957,489, while the deficit is ad- 
mitted by the master to be to some ex- 
tent actuarial and temporary. He adds: 
“It cannot be definitely determined by 
way of estimate until the end of the 
year when all premiums have been 
earned and the expenses of the year 
definitely determined. Nor is it possi- 
ble upon the evidence before me to pre- 
pare a detailed statement to December 
31, with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 
By that date, Item 17, unearned premi- 
ums will have become entirely earned 
and will disappear as a liability. 


New “Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin. 


“The major part of it, however, will 
be transferred to other liability items. 
Upon the estimaté most favorable to the 
company from the evidence before me 
60% of those earned premiums will eith- 
er be paid, or by December 31 become 
payable as losses on account of either 
personal injuries or property damage. 

“One per cent. will be payable in taxes. 
And I find that approximately 1% will 
be paid for various overhead expenses. 
As I have already found, the expense of 
adjusting losses will be approximately 
124%. : 

“Consequently 7414% of Item 17 will 
be on December 31 either expended or 
transferred to the other liability items. 
This leaves the sum of 2514% or $132,- 
061.89 to be applied toward the reduction 
of the deficit hereinbefore stated. 


His Conclusions 


“So far as the evidence discloses the 
only other item so to be applied will be 
interest on bonds owned by the com- 
pany accruing over a four-month period. 
This will be approximately $6,000, mak- 
ing the total credit to deficit $138,061.89. 
This will leave the deficit on December 
31, next, at $224,935.36. 

“Upon the evidence before me I am 
unable to find that if the company con- 
tinues business until December 31 the 
excess of the liabilities over its assets 
on that date will be less than the sum 
just stated. 

“As a conclusion from the foregoing 
findings I find that on August 31, 1928, 
and the date of filing this information 
and also at the date of this report the 
respondent was insolvent and that its 
financial condition is such as to render 
further transaction of business by it haz- 
ardous to the public, to its policyholders 
and to its creditors. 

“In reaching the foregoing conclusion 
I have not considered the comtingent li- 
ability of the policyholders of this com- 
pany to it, growing out of the fact that 
it is a mutual company. There was no 
evidence that any assessment had been 
made by the directors. Other than the 
total amount of gross premiums collect- 
ed by it amounting to $2,097,728.40. The 
amount thus accessible did not definitely 
appear, nor was there any evidence as 
to the extent to which an assessment if 
made would, as a practical matter, be 
collectible or to the expense of such col- 
lection. 

“Under these circumstances the court 
can determine as readily as the master 
the value of the contingent liability of 
policyholders to the company.” 





C. F. GLORE NEW DIRECTOR 





Chicago Financier Fills Vacancy In 
Cont’l. Casualty Board; Quarterly 
Dividends Declared 
; Charles F. Glore, well known Chicago 
financier and a member of the firm of 
Field, Glore & Co., has been elected to 
the board of the Continental Casualty 
group, filling the vacancy brought about 
by the death in October of H. G. B. 
Alexander, chairman of the board. Mr. 
Glore is also a director of the Contin- 
ental & Commercial National Bank as 
well as many other financial and indus- 
trial enterprises. His election is in line 
with the policy of the Continental Com- 
panies in the direction of a closer tie- 
up with the financial interests in the 

Middle West. 

The directors of the Continental Casu- 
alty also declared the usual quarterly 
dividend of 4%, payable January 2 to 
stockholders of record on December 15. 
A quarterly dividend of 44% was also 
annouiced by the directors of the Con- 
tinental Assurance, payable the same 
date, which constitutes an increase in 
the annual dividend rate of from 16% to 
18%. Resolutions were passed looking 
to the registration of the stock of both 
companies with the First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank as registrar, and for that rea- 
son the stock books of the companies 
were declared closed to transfer from 
December 15 to January 2. 
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H. & A. Men To Fight 
Obnoxious -Legislation 


TAKE ACTION AT N. Y. SESSION 





Chicago Next Place of Meeting; Execu- 
tive Committee Gives Approval To 
Plans For Manual Revision 





A distinct step forward was taken by 
the executive committee of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference, in 
session on Wednesday at the Hotel As- 
tor, N. Y.. when it went on record as 
favoring the formation of a committee 
to co-operate with similar committees 
of other organizations toward the end 
that obnoxious legislation and unfair tax- 
ation be eliminated from the business of 
insurance. 

It was still further approved that a 
resolution be formulated by the confer- 
ence, the spirit of which would be that 
the organization line itself up against 
the practice of increasing the taxes of 
insurance companies by legislatures. The 
resolution would also provide that the 
conference pledge itself to use its in- 
fluence to the end that such taxation 
be defeated. This step was looked upon 
with favor by those present, especially 
in view of the fact that the Insurance 
Federation of America and the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
had both passed similar resolutions at 
their respective meetings this week. J. 
W. Scherr, Inter-Ocean Casualty, brought 
the subject up. 

While on this subject the conference 
called upon J. R. Leal, president of the 
Industrial Insurors Conference, who as- 
sured those present that his organiza- 
tion would be ready to go more than 
half way in co-operation with the health 
and accident body against the introduc- 
tion of legislation of an obnoxious nature 
during the coming sessions. 


Progress On Manual Revision 


Next on the agenda was the report of 
the committee on manual revision by 
R. S. Hill, chief accident and health un- 
derwriter of the Massachusetts Bonding. 
Mr. Hill’s committee was appointed by 
the conference at its Fall meeting in 
Chicago and had been empowered to 
make full sped on the revision which 
had been deemed advisable by the en- 
tire conference. Four essential points 
were brought up by Mr. Hill upon which 
he desired to have the approval of the 
executive committee. They were as fol- 
lows: 

(a) The advisability of adopting a 
separate classification between the pres- 
ent Classes A and B, in order to put 
the automobile hazard into a class by 
itself. Mr. Hill felt that this change 
would be desired and favored by the 
companies inasmuch as it would give 
them a higher premium income. 

(b) A special class for miners. 

(c) Opinion desired as to these 
changes in class designation, inasmuch 
as it would be necessary for the com- 
panies to go to the expense of revising 
their rate sheets. 


(d) The advisability of adopting a 
basic rate of percentage increase by 
classes. 


In his report, Mr. Hill emphasized that 
he was in favor of adopting the first 
four classifications decided upon by the 
sureau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters in its recent manual re- 
vision. For classes further down the 
line he felt that the conference could use 
its own. This viewpoint seemed to rep- 
resent the consensus of opinion, especial- 
ly since it would tend toward more uni- 
formity in manual rates. The speaker 
was asked how soon the manual revisions 
could be put in shape and his thought 
was that it would take at least six or 
seven months in view of the large amount 
of detail work to be done. 

During the course of the session it 
was decided that the Spring annual meet- 
ing of the body be held in Chicago some 
time between the middle of May and the 
middle of June. This city was decided 





upon after some discussion because it 
was a central point readily accessible to 
the many mid-western members of the 
organization. The committee, however, 
expressed its appreciation of the invita- 
tions sent in by Philadelphia, Minne- 
apolis, New Hampshire, Cleveland and 
others. 


Public Relations 


Public relations came in for discus- 
sion, centering upon the report of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference sub- 
mitted to the health and accident men at 
their Chicago meeting this Fall. Dr. 
J. R. Neal, Abraham Lincoln Life, as 
chairman of the committee named then 
to look into this subject, spoke in praise 
of the thoroughness with which the in- 
surance ad men had gone into the situ- 
ation. Since the work had been done 
gratuitously, it was the general opinion 
that it would be only fair that the Health 
& Accident Conference make a thorough 
study of the entire subject. 

The suggestion was then made by W. 
T. Grant, president, Business Men’s As- 
surance, that the report be sent out in 
piece-meal fashion to the various mem- 
bers, taking up one idea at a time, so 
that company executives would have an 
opportunity to analyze each point fea- 
tured in the report. This plan was fa- 
vored by those present and Harold R. 
Gordon, executive secretary-treasurer, 
signified that he would start on it at 
once. 

The discussion on this subject was in- 
teresting in that it brought out that the 
biggest problem confronting the com- 
panies today was the education of their 
own. salesmen. 

The business of the meeting was then 
interrupted to approve the sending of 
suitable resolutions of sympathy to the 
families of the late H. G. B. Alexander 
and H. C. Reid, both of whom had passed 
away in recent months. 

The United Pacific Casualty of Seat- 
tle was approved for membership in the 
conference. 


Examinations of Agents 


There was some discussion on the re- 
quirements of Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts for agents to pass an exami- 
nation before receiving licenses. While 
the executive committee as a whole was 
in favor of such qualification laws, some 
of its members who live in Massachu- 
setts spoke of the resentment shown by 
their agents in the western part of the 
state when they had to travel to Bos- 
ton in order to take the examination. 
The thought of J. W. Scherr, chairman 
of the executive committee, however, was 
that a company would have a better class 
of agents if they were all required to 
pass a fairly reasonable examination. 

Secretary-Treasurer Gordon was glad 
to announce that the primer on accident 
and health which had been in the process 
of preparation since the last meeting of 
the conference would be in the hands of 
the company members by the first of 
the year. 

Among those in attendance at the meeting 
were: H. H. Shomo, vice-president, American 
Casualty; President Putney, Mid-West Life; C. 
W. Ray, president, Hoosier Casualty; Chester 
McNeill, president, Massachusetts Accident; 
President Drake, Empire Life & Accident; W. 
T. Grant, president, Business Men’s Assurance; 
Watson Powell, accident and health manager, 
Southern Surety; J. W. Casson, Pilot Life; P. 
H. Rogers and R. S. Hill, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing; H. G. Royer, president, Great Northern 
Life; W. C. Cartenhour, vice-president, Provi- 
dent Life & Accident; W. Freeland Kendrich, 
president, E. W. Cook, vice-president, and G. R. 
Dette, assistant vice-president, Commonwealth 
Casualty; Melvin Hobart, Minnesota Bankers 
Casualty Union; Dr. J. R. Neal, Abraham Lin- 
coln Life; Horace S. Bean, president, Eastern 
Casualty, and J. W. Scherr, president, Inter- 
Ocean Casualty. 





SET DATE FOR 1929 HEARING 


It was decided at a meeting in New 
York this week that the 1929 joint con- 
vention of the International Association 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents would be held again at 
White Sulphur Springs, beginning the 
week of September 30. 


Production Chiefs Size Up the 
Pitfalls and Problems of 1923 


(Continued from Page 40) 


Indemnity, takes the following view- 
point of The Eastern Underwriter ques- 
tionnaire : 

1. I am optimistic as to the results in 
this year’s casualty production. I be- 
lieve it will not show that new com- 
panies have made inroads on the 
older ones. My guess is that the 
development of new business by the 
old companies and the new compa- 
nies will keep the whole thing on a 
fairly even keel. 

2. My biggest production problem is to 
get an agent who gets one line of 
business from an assured to develop 
continuously and systematically the 
other good lines he could write for 
that same assured if he would make 
the effort. 

3. I don’t know that I understand your 
next question, but some perfectly ob- 
vious pitfalls in the production end 
of the business is the tendency of 
special. agents solely for the sake of 
making an appointment without much 
regard to whether or not the agent 
is going to become a real producer 
of good premium volume for the 
company. 


4. I think occasional special drives and 


contests do increase production and 
I am in favor of them but not too 
frequently. 

T should like to turn around this 
question and say that the most dis- 
couraging line of business this yeor 
is, as alwavs, workmen’s compensa- 
tion with automobile liability, p2rtic- 
ularly the statutory varietv in Mas- 
sachusetts coming next. The other 
Ines continue generally good. 


What A Small A. & H. Line Led To 


Gleaned from the response received 
from Richard H. Thompson, third vice- 
president, Maryland Casualty, was a 
sales storv of such inspiration that it is 
worth telling again and again in agency 
offices. A new solicitor had been having 
some tough sledding in a town where 
most of the business was handled by 
veteran producers. He had been turned 
down again and again and was almost 
discouraged. Then came the dav when 
he successfully completed the sale of a 
small accident policy and obtained the 
permission of his newly made customer 
to make a service review of all of his 
insurance holdings. 

This was an important entree for this 
beginner inasmuch as the firm’s total 
coverage ran up into manv thousands of 
dollars. Other agents with vastly more 
experience had been afraid to talk about 
additional accident insurance, being com- 
placently satisfied with what they were 
getting from the firm. But this young 
fellow stepped in ahead of all the others, 
made a hit with his service review, and 
captured all of the business in one big 
scoop. 

Mr. Thompson’s views on the ques- 
tions asked are as follows: 1. T am not 
optimistic as to the results in this vear’s 
casualty production. I do not believe, 
however. that new companies will make 
much of an inroad on the older ones. 
They cannot function without home of- 
fice and field organization and both take 
vears to acquire. 2. Our biggest produc- 
tion problem is man power to carry on. 
3. The pitfall the agent should try his 
best to avoid is “thinking that you as an 
individual are smarter than the major- 
ity.’ 

4. I would not have too many special 
drives as most every one nets the com- 
pany business it wouldn’t ordinarily ac- 
cept. 5. Bonding shows up most en- 
couragingly this vear in my opinion but 
T don’t believe that it is as generally 
understood and pushed as it should be. 


Hord For Greater Understanding Of 
Casualty Business 


Not only has Eugene F. Hord, vice- 
president, Standard Accident in New 


tn 


York, given a careful study to the qu s- 
tions submitted but he has injected i: io 
the discussion a question and answer of 
his own. The question: “What is ‘ie 
thing that casualty insurance needs jc 
most at the present time. And his ans- 
wer: 

“Some measures need to be taken | 
educate the public as to just what cur 
business is and some of the things with 
which we have to contend. The nature 
of casualty insurance as well as the value 
of the functions we are trying to per- 
form are being more grossly misrep:ec- 
sented every day by a small class whom 
we might refer to as demagogs and, per- 
haps, by a larger class who have no con- 
ception of the way our business is con- 
ducted. 

“The general public, for instance, has 
no idea of the millions spent by all of 
the companies on the one item of acci- 
dent prevention; nor have they any idea 
of the amount of taxes that we have to 
pay,—with some companies the amount 
exceeding the amount of their dividends. 
About the only figures the average gen- 
eral public come in contact with are 
written premiums and paid losses, which 
we all know are meaningless and de- 
ceiving. They seldom see the figures on 
earned premiums and incurred losses, 
with taxes, inspection, claim and auditing 
expense and the millions spent for the 
prevention of accidents included. 

“T am sure that every man in the 
casualty business feels deep down in his 
heart that if the public knew what the 
real situation is, the present feeling 
would undergo a radical change. I know 
of no business where the factor of profit 
is figured so low as it is in the casualty 
business; in fact, in some lines, there is 
no factor for profit whatsoever.” 


Seeing The Agent As A Human Being 


Coming to the production questions 
submitted by The Eastern Underwriter, 
Mr. Hord has the following to say: 1. 
As to total production: yes; as to in- 
dividual production: no. (b) I believe it 
will. 

2. A failure of producers to make a 
more intensive and persistent drive for 
new business. There are hundreds of 
thousands of prospective policyholders 
requiring one or all of the various forms 
of casuaity protection who have never 
been solicited, or at best, half-heartedly. 
Too many producers with a volume suf- 
ficient to give them a reasonable income 
are satisfied to just look after that vol- 
ume, without exerting much effort in the 
large field of the univ "red. } 

With quite a few oi, the proposi- 
tion of obtaining new business simply 
means getting some business already in- 
sured away from their competitors, with- 
out « touching the uninsured field. 
If ney mpanies are to get their share 
of the business and the older companics 
are to retain or increase their present 
volume, then certainly producers will 
have to extend greater effort toward an 
intelligent and more whole-hearted s0- 
licitation of the large number who really 
need all of the various forms of casual'y 
insurance, and who would buy it if they 
once understood what a good investmest 
it is. Casualty insurance like life insur 
ance is not, generally speaking, boug! 
It still has to be sold by personal sale-- 
manship. 

3. Poor underwriting service. Por 
handling of claims. Delay in decidi:. 
unusual underwriting propositions fro) 
producers. ; 

Lack of sympathetic feeling towar | 
the producer and his troubles. After ©! 
he is the soldier on the firing line and 
entitled to all possible assistance at! 
consideration from the General Sta’. 


Lack of what we might term the huma” 
or personal touch with the producer. 

is a human being and his feelings, em’- 
tions and reactions are just the same © 
the average salesman. 
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“As Gathedrals “Were Built’? 


“ohe New 
Home Office Building 


oj the 


« 








New York Life 


Insurance Company 




















Madison Square 
New York 








“Its physical majesty and beauty will reflect 
the moral majesty and beauty of the impulse 
which created it.” 

President Kingsley on _ the 


occasion of the setting of 
the cornerstone, June 17, 1927 
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HE new building of the New York Life Insurance Company, at Madison Square, 
is an interesting demonstration of the amazing power of a sound social ideal. 


I do not claim that our age vastly surpasses all preceding ages in everything, 
but in certain particulars it is superior, and in none more strikingly so than in the achieve- 
ment of better social conditions, in better housing, better education, more self-respect and a 
citizenry that approaches the ideals embodied in our Federal Constitution. This building, 
splendid in its utilitarianism and noble in its beauty, marks an advance in physical housing 
that puts it as a workshop on a level with the improved housing and the improved sur- 
roundings of the average citizen. 


Our Founders could not foresee what the physical demands of the future would be. 
They could not foresee the social development that the Life Insurance Idea foreshadowed. 
But a social ideal did grip them and they made a feeble and more or less blind begin- 
ning almost eighty-four years ago. Neither they nor we are to be credited with anything 
except Fidelity to that Ideal, integrity and industry. 


The Ideal was and is akin to that love of liberty which has shattered old forms of gov- 
ernment and society and has brought forth on this continent a government of, by and for 
the people. The Pilgrims and the Puritans and the Cavaliers had in their day no adequate 
conception of the American Republic in 1928. 


But an Ideal of human rights gripped them and drove them. 


In the mysterious order of nature this Republic was nevertheless implicit in them. 
This building was implicit in all our earlier Home Offices. It was to become a possibility 
or a necessity according as the men in charge were or were not responsive to the Ideal. 
They responded, each in his day. 


The building first became a necessity, then a reality. 
What specifically does the building represent? 


It represents, as an investment and a workshop, two million responsible citizens of the 
United States and Canada and with their direct dependents a total of more people than 
reside in Greater New York. 


It represents the Company’s outstanding insurance of $6,800,000,000, its assets of 
$1,500,000,000. In these two particulars it touches vitally every nook and corner of the 
Northern Hemisphere both socially and industrially. 


We have tried to make the building worthy of what it represents. 


= 


We believe we have succeeded. 





President 
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QV IS fitting that there should arise on 

the site of the old Madison Square 
Garden, now passed into history, a struc- 
ture worthy to succeed it achitecturally 
and in fame. Stanford White’s famous 
tower, inspired by the Giralda at Seville, 
was familiar the world over and scarce- 
ly any other building was so continuous- 
ly and for so many years featured in 
the news of the day. It was significant 
and representative of its time, just as 
the New York Life Insurance Co.’s new 
home office, which replaces it, speaks 
of a new age. Madison Square Garden 
was a hippodrome of pleasure and dis- 
play, reflecting its time; the New York 
Life Insurance Building is a Temple of 
Humanity, a monument to thrift, and 
strikingly significant of the new social 
and economic consciousness of the Am- 
erican people. 

There is nothing of display about the 
New York Life Insurance Building. Its 
note is simplicity. But it has an impos- 
ing dignity and distinction that sets it 
apart, even in a city where great sky- 
Scrapers are commonplace. It suggests 
a symbol of the great institution whose 
home it is. 

The form of the building is more or 
less arbitrarily fixed by the requirements 
of the building law in New York City, 
necessitating setbacks. In type it is an 
adaptation of the Gothic motif and has 





Great 


also been called “American perpendicu- 
lar.” Notwithstanding arbitrary limita- 
tions and the great mass, distinctly ar- 
tistic effects have been achieved. Much 
of the modern skyscraper development 
places the very least emphasis on the 
architectural aesthetics. Looked at in 
perspective, such buildings are devoid of 
“expression” and are aptly known among 
architects as “paper” buildings. One 
looking at the New York Life Building is 
at once impressed with its quality of 
“expression.” The effect is that of im- 
posing mass. It is with good reason, 
for the stone order for the building was 
the largest order for exterior stone ever 
placed in this country—440,000 cubic feet. 
This exterior is entirely of buff Indiana 
limestone. Cass Gilbert was the architect. 

The building has setbacks at three 
points, the fifth, the fourteenth and twen- 
ty-sixth floors, rising in the center as a 
square tower to the thirty-fourth floor. 
At the termination of the square portion 
there are effective double turrets which 








Avenue 


The Facade on the Madison 


front is identical 


with that on Fourth Avenue. 


Ideal 


blend the perpendicular lines of the tow- 
er into the pyramidal roof, which in turn 
terminates in the “lantern.” The roof 
is copper, lead covered, finished in gilt 
ornamental tracery work. The “lantern” 
is cast bronze. From the mean grade 
of the sidewalk to the top of the pyra- 
midal roof is 617 feet. 

3elow the sidewalk there are five base- 
ments in the eastern section of the build- 
ing, the lowest being seventy feet four 
inches below the sidewalk, while there 
are three basements under the remain- 
ing portion. 

The two main entrances, one on Madi- 
son avenue and the other on Fourth ay- 
enue, lead into the main corridor, twen- 
ty feet wide, running longitudinally east 
and west. On each of the side streets, 
Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh, there 
are two entrances, all leading into the 
main corridor through transverse arcades. 

At each of the entrances there are 
handsome ornamental bronze gates. The 
doors and vestibules are also ornamen- 


Building “Che Symbol 


tal bronze. Just inside of each of the 
main entrances there is a short trans- 
verse corridor, three sides of which are 
high windows reaching to the ceiling, 
with ornamental bronze frames. This 
large window expanse is an interesting 
feature of the main entrances and gives 
an effective termination to the long vista 
of the main corridor. At each side of 
the corridors, facing each 
other, are high ornamental bronze gates 
that add an imposing effect to the en- 
trance. 


transverse 


All corridor walls are of Roman ‘trav- 
ertine marble. In the center, the main 
corridor expands through high arches 
and here at both sides are the elevators 
reaching the higher floors. All elevator 
doors on the main floor are bronze and 


the elevators are automatic type. The 
elevator cages are finished in natural 
wood. 


The portion of the main corridor with- 
in the arches has a barrel ceiling richly 
decorated with ornamental plaster in gilt 
and colors. On the south side of this 
central portion of the main corridor are 
two recessions, each containing a bank 
of seven elevators reserved for intercom- 
munication between floors of the New 
York Life’s offices. These recessions car- 
ry out the features of the central por- 
tion of the main corridor, including the 
handsome barreled ceiling. 
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“ohe 


Gxecutive 


Offices 


The executive offices are on the twelfth 
and thirteenth floors. The main execu- 
tive suite is on the thirteenth floor, Mad- 
ison avenue side. President Kingsley’s 
private office occupies the corner at Mad- 
ison avenue and Twenty-sixth street, 
with two large arched windows over- 
looking Madison avenue and three on 
Twenty-sixth street. This room, and two 
adjacent rooms of the president’s suite, 
are finished in imported English brown 
oak quartered, panels reaching the ceil- 
ing, with wood cornice. The ceiling is 
entirely finished with ornamental plaster 
in pastel colors. High, built-in book- 
cases cover the north wall and at the 
east end of the room is an open fire- 
place. There are three doors. This is a 
handsome room with a refined modera- 
tion in ornamentation that only enhances 
its natural beauties. 

Vice-President Buckner occupies a 
similar executive suite on the opposite 
corner of the building on the same floor, 
overlooking Madison avenue and Twen- 
ty-seventh street. These offices are fin- 
ished in Cuban mahogany. Vice-Presi- 
dent Buckner’s private office has ma- 
hogany panels to the ceiling with wood 
cornice. The ceiling has a border of 
ornamental plaster in colors. There are 
high built-in bookcases on the south wall. 





Vice-President John C. McCall’s rooms 
are on the Twenty-sixth street side and 
they are finished in teakwood. 

The arrangement of the main execu- 
tive suite is such that there is an execu- 
tive reception room in the center, just 
west of the two main elevator banks. 
One may enter from either of two doors 
at the end of the hall. Here is a large 
rcom running transverse the ends of 
the two halls, with an L on the south 
end. This L room is the president’s 
reception room, and from it one enters 
the first room of his suite. Both of these 
reception rooms are finished in French 
white oak quartered. On the west side 
of the reception room opposite the en- 
trances are two doorways leading into 
the board of directors’ room. 

A small private dining room is located 
just off the reception room on the north 
side of the building. The wall is deco- 
rated with wall paper of unusual design, 
depicting scenes from the early history 
of New York. 

There is an executive dining room on 
the fourteenth floor. Although the main 
kitchen is located in the second base- 
ment, there is a complete kitchen equip- 
ment in connection with the officers’ din- 
ing room, such as ranges, steam tables 
and serving pantry. 





These stately bronze gates 
guard the broad stairway to 
the first basement and the 
Subway entrance. There are 
wo of these gates at the 
Fourth Avenue end of the 
main corridor. 


The main entrance on 
Madison Avenue is identical 
with that on Fourth Avenue 
High bronze framed win- 
dows reach to the ceiling. 
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‘Historic 


“Board Room” 


Special interest attaches to the board 
of directors’ room. This is not only iden- 
tical with the old board room at H6 
Broadway, but it is, in fact, literally the 
room itself. The old room was disman- 
tled and carried to the new building, 
where it was reconstructed. 

This is a very handsome room. It was 
designed originally by Stanford White 
and executed by Wm. Baumgarten & 
Co. about thirty years ago. The room 
is forty-eight feet long, twenty-five feet 
wide, and fourteen feet high. It is of 
English brown oak, with wood paneling, 
wood cornice and wood paneled and 
beamed ceiling. This is all richly carved 
and ornamented, especially the ceiling 
and beams. The ornamental carving on 
the ceiling is finished in gilt, over metal 
relief. 

The chief feature of the decoration is 
the tapestry that covers the wall sur- 
faces above a high wainscoting. This 
is a hand ‘woven tapestry made by Wm. 
Baumgarten & Co. and was at the time 
one of the first large orders for tapestry 
for use in a business building. This 
tapestry was all carefully removed from 
the walls of the old board room, cleaned 
and rehung in the new building. 


This board room in its old location at 
36 Broadway, overlooked Leonard street 


with three sets of deep set windows. 
These windcw recessions are all carefully 
reproduced in the new location, although 
the room was erected in the center of 
the floor space with no window outlook 
possible. The room is entirely surroun- 
ed by other rooms of the executive of- 
fices. However, the illusion of being in 
an outside room is perfectly achieved. 
The glass of the windows is English fig- 
ured glass, translucent, admitting light, 
but not transparent. Before the room 
was set up, recesses were built on the 
outer side of the windows and by the 
installation of artificial lighting, the day- 
light effect is perfectly achieved. A thor- 
ough ventilating system supplies fresh 
air. 

At the south end of the room—or the 
left hand end for those familiar with 
the old location, as its position has been 
changed with reference to the points of 
the compass—is a large marble mantel 
and over-mantel, reaching to the ceiling. 
It is decorated with metal ornaments, 
gilded, and surmounts a large fireplace. 
The room has teakwood veneered plank 
floors. 

It is a very interesting room and now 
adds historical interest as well. It is 
believed to be a replica of a room in a 
notable English house of historic asso- 
ciations. 


























































The long vista of the main 
corridor. The walls are 
Roman travertine and the 
ceiling barreled in the cen- 
tral portion. 











Transverse corridors lead 
to the four side entrances 
on the streets. Doors and 
vestibule are bronze. L 












Elevator doors on the main 
floor are of bronze 
and handsomely ornamented. 
There are four banks. 
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The employes’ dining rooms are in the 
first basement at the Madison avenue 
end. Considerable attention has been 
given to the arrangement and decoration 
of the rooms.. The walls have been dec- 
orated in bright colors, depicting natural 
scenery and animal life. Cork flooring 
covers the entire room to make it noise- 
less. 

The Acoustical Treatment 

In large areas occupied by the com- 
pany’s employes, where typewriters, tab- 
ulating and other machines are used and 
the element of noise is encountered, there 
is installed a special acoustical treatment. 
More than 450,000 square feet of such 
acoustical work has been put in. Din- 
ing room and serving rooms are similar- 
ly equipped. This treatment consists in 
fastening to the ceiling a layer of felt 
imbedded in special heat and moisture 
resisting cement. It is then sized, and 
while damp, a layer of special acoustical 
cloth is brushed into it. 

The exterior sash and frame of the 
2,180 windows are of bronze. This was 
selected in preference to steel because 
of its qualities of permanence and ef- 
ficiency. It will not rust and is con- 
sidered more economical in the end. 

The halls throughout the building are 
simply treated with terrazzo floors, mar- 
bie base and marble 
openings. 

A very thorough ventilating system was 
I'ght or electric call buzzer, by plugging 


trim around all 
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installed and is especially a feature of 
the large working areas, where employes 
are gathered in large groups. ~ 

An interesting feature is the conduit 


system of instalation of all telephone and 
electric wiring. In all offices throughout 
the building it is possible at any point 
in a room to install a telephone, electric 


STATISTICS 


Exterior stone, Indiana Limestone 


440,000 Cubic Feet 


Largest order for exterior stone ever placed in this country. 


Cubical contents of building 
Height of building 


eee. 21,505,000 Cubic Feet 
617 Feet 


From mean level of sidewalk 


Number of windows........... 
Amount of structural steel used 
Ground Area 

Nearly two acres 
Dimensions of site 
Dimensions of building at Base 


2,180 
24,500 Tons 
81,696 Square Feet 


..........197 feet 6 in. x 425 feet 
197 feet 4 in. x 414 feet 


Of the five basements, the lowest is 70 feet 4 in. below the sidewalk. 
Started demolition of old Madison Square Garden....May 5, 1925 


Started excavation of site...... 
Started general construction 
Corner stone laid 


ornamented 
stairways from 


corridor. 





Tebbs & Knell 


There 


pairs of these doors. 


.... August 24, 1925 
.... August 22, 1926 
Pere Teer  s June 17, 1927 


Ae ae November 15, 1928 


Massive bronze doors richly 


lead 


to the 
the main 
are eight 








through the floor. These 


under-floor 
conduits are located by means of base 


plugs. This eliminates all exposed wir- 
ing and avoids otherwise disfiguring the 
finish of the offices. 

A pneumatic tube system which con- 
nects all departments of the company 
centralizes in the second basement. 

The company vaults are in the third 
basement and are connected by private 
elevator with the treasurer’s department. 

The entire space from the second to 
the fifteenth floor has been reserved for 
the company’s use. This is about 60% 
of the entire building. 

Recreation Room, in the first base- 
ment, is in the southeast corner off the 
employes’ dining rooms. It is a large room 
with many easy chairs and couches and 
some overstuffed furniture. There are 
various kinds of games provided for the 
recreation periods. 

The main kitchen is one of the lar- 
gest and most elaborately equipped any- 
where. The tables, sinks, drains and sim- 
ilar equipment, are all monometal, which, 
as every golfer knows, is rust proof and 
needs no polishing. As a result all ta- 
bles shine as though burnished after be- 
ing washed. The cooking utensils are 
remarkable in themselves. They are im- 
ported and are constructed, half and half, 
of copper outside and_ nickel inside. 
Many of them are so heavy they cannot 
be comfortably handled by one man. 
Something like half-a-million dishes are 
washed each day by machinery. 


One section of the pneu- 
matic tubes. The largest 
system ever installed. They 
centralize in the 
basement and 


second 
connect all 


departments of the company. 


3 Underwood & Underwood 
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‘ohe Romance Of A Great Institution 


History Of “che New York Life Reveals Interesting Panorama Of Gountry’s 
Company ‘Was First Go cAdopt Many Insurance Reforms 


Development; 


| 2 
0) The History of a Country 
N a certain very old and faded 
piece of paper to be found among 
some records stored at No. 51 Madison 
avenue, is the following inscription: 
“November 2, 1846. Paid F. 
Clarke, Richmond, Va., the amount in- 
sured on his slave, Philip Swan, per 
Policy No. 228 (died August 28, 1846) 


$225." 


Alonzo 


That entry in the journal of New York 
Life Insurance Co. represents the first 
policy of the company to mature by the 
death of the insured. The company was 
then known as the “Nautilus Mutual 
Life Insurance Company,” and was a lit- 
tle more than one year old. Organized 
on April 10, 1845, it had begun business 
—as a condition of organization—with 
applications for $300,000 while today New 
York Life’s insurance in force amounts 
to nearly $6,800,000,C00 and its assets, 
nearly 1% billions. 

A glance at the files of New York Life 
Insurance Co. reveals a most interesting 
panorama of the history of the United 
States. Moreover, if a collection were 
to be made of the famous signatures on 
its documents and application blanks, 
these alone would represent an item of 
considerable biographical interest. 

Among the earliest letters are three 
from company agents—one from Hugh 
McCulloch, afterward Secretary of the 
United States Treasury; another from 
Thomas A. Hendricks, later Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States; and one from 
Lew Wallace, destined to become a noted 
soldier and author, his “Ben Hur” being 
one of the most popular fiction books 
ever published in America. These dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, it is interesting to 
note, were not particularly successful as 
life insurance agents. 

Yet Lew Wallace, agent, had an eye 
to business, as indicated by his letter 
dated Indianapolis, January 14, 1850, in 
which he wrote: 

“You would oblige me and forward the 
interest of the company very much by 
sending me a list of persons to whom 
losses have been paid within a month or 
two past. I'll have to ‘puff’ here con- 
siderably. Two other companies have 
agencies of older date and larger run 
and so far they have the advantage of 
me. I'll have to work up with them, as 
it were, ‘hand over hand.’” But try as 
he would, Wallace could not prevent 
himself from being more interested in 
literature than in insurance. 

The discovery of gold at Sutters Mill 
in the town of Coloma, Upper Califor- 
nia, in February, 1848, started a gold 
tush without parallel in history, and 
brought about an interesting problem for 
the insurance companies. One H. B. 
Lathrop writes from Vermont, Cooper 
county, Mo., Dec. 24, 1853: 

“IT am here with $20,000 to $25,000 
worth of horses, cattle and sheep win- 


tering and preparing to cross the plains 
to California next summer. . I have 
the most complete outfit ever started— 
have about twenty-five men well mount- 
ed and armed and have no kind of fear 
from Indians or sickness... . Write me 
if you still charge 24%% extra for Cali- 
fornia risks.” He had become policy- 
holder No. 4,225. 

That the company was willing to un- 
dertake risks of this nature was again 
demonstrated in 1859 by an advertise- 
ment which announced that “this well- 
known company of fourteen years’ stand- 
ing, in view of extensive emigration to 
the gold region at Pike’s Peak, Colorado, 
is now prepared to issue policies to gold 
seekers.” It adds that “parties can now 
secure to their families and friends some 
resources in case of accident.” 

Some years later we find, on the eve 
of the Civil War, Major General G. Fos- 
ter writing from Fort Sumter, S. C.: 

“Tf,” asks the General, “we are at- 
tacked by the forces of South Carolina 
and I lose my life, will the company pay 
my policy to my family?” 

Morris Franklin, then President of the 
company, replied, “The insurance policy 
is not legally covered, but the patriotism 
of the trustees would waive the legal 
question.” 

There were hundreds of other ques- 
tions from frightened policy holders in 
the South. Another wrote substantially 
as follows: 

“Suppose an armed force approach my 
house or force themselves on my prem- 
ises and | am killed defending it? Sup- 
pose they steal my servants and | am 
killed in an effort to recover 
Could my beneficiary collect?” 

Mr. Franklin wrote: 

“The fact of war existing between the 


them? 


Federal and State governments does not 
Vitiate our policy. Should you be killed 
while acting in your own defense or 
that of your family or property the com- 
Only 
in the event of joining the contending 
forces will the policy become a 
feiiure, should death ensue. 
Following Lincoln’s call for 75,000 men, 
a meeting of delegates from sixteen com- 
panies was held on April 19, 1861, to 
consider war risks. New York Life with 


others consented to permit their policy 


pany will pay the sum insured. 


for- 


holders to go to war if they paid an extra 
premium of 5% and an additional climate 
risk of 5% for service south of 34 de- 
grees north latitude. The company then 
advertised on April 24 that it would take 
war risks. 

Life insurance withstood the strain of 
war. In fact, the general agency sys- 
tem received great impetus, and in some 
way life companies were, perhaps, in a 
The 
South was soon reopened, the West was 


better position than ever before. 


being developed at a rapid rate because 
of feverish railroad building, and com- 
petition was severe. 


An issue of the company’s publication, 
the “New York News Letter,” 
described in a sub-title as “a Journal of 
Instruction and Entertaining Literature,” 
notes at this time that a policy had been 
taken on April, 1863, by Horace Greeley 
at the age of fifty-two. 

Despite the hard times in 1809, New 
York Life continued to expand, and it 
weathered the that 
followed when forty-two regulating laws 
were placed on the statute books of va- 
rious states. 

In a file of June, 1876, we find that 
the Company had policies on the lives of 
General Custer and four of his brother 
officers amounting to $40,000. So that 
Custer’s last fight on the banks of the 
Little Big Horn River (now called Cus- 
ter River) in southern Montana, it may 
be interesting to note, cost the New York 
Life more than any battle in the Civil 
War. 

Still another application found in the 
old files of the Company bears the name 
of James A. Garfield. The Company paid 
$25,000 at President Garfield’s assassina- 
tion, although the policy had been taken 
out only a few months previously. 

The loss of the Maine is also recalled. 
Lieutenant Darwin R. Merrit, who went 
down with the ship, and Ensign Worth 
Bagley, the first officer killed in the 
Spanish-American War, were insured in 
the Company. 


which is 


storm of criticism 


Il. 
The History of a Company 

New York Life Insurance Company is 
a purely mutual organization, doing busi- 
ness under a perpetual charter. The 
original enactments out of which the 
company finally grew, were passed on 
May 21, 1841, and April 12, 1842, author- 
izing in the City of New York an in- 
surance company for life, fire and ma- 
rine risks to be called the Nautilus Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. At a 
meeting of the trustees, held April 12, 
1845, James De was 
elected president, and Aaron M. Mer- 
chant, vice-president, while Lewis Ben- 
ton was appointed secretary. 


Peyster Ogden 


The pres- 
ent name of the company was adopted 
on April 5, 1849. 

When the Company started there were 
only eleven American companies and one 
English company doing a general life 
insurance business here. Insurance was 
in its experimental stages, and as the 
hazards of life were so much greater in 
this country than in Europe, the early 
American companies had really no re- 
liable tables to guide them. 

There were twenty-seven States and 
three Territories in the Union, and the 
total population was only 20,000,000. Flor- 
ida had been admitted during the month 
preceding, provisions were being made 
for the admittance of Iowa, James K. 
Polk had just been inaugurated Presi- 
dent, having been elected over Henry 


Clay on a platform that declared for the 
annexation of Texas and the occupation 
of Oregon as far north as 54° 40’—one 
of the war cries of the Presidential cam- 
paign having been “fifty-four forty or 
fight!” 

Indeed, a retrospect of fifty years at 
that time brought one to the first ad- 
ministration of Thomas Jefferson; and 
1845 were the 
and the families of the founders of the 
Kepublic. 


the elderly men of sons 


During the period of fourteen years, 
1845-1859, the 
tended its operations from the home 
State to twenty-five others, and to the 
District of Columbia. Thus, in 1845, it 
was entered in one state, in 1&6 in 
five 1847 in eighteen states, in 
1848 in twenty-one states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and between 1848 and 
1859 it began business in four additional 
states. 


Company gradually ex- 


states, 


In May, 1800, the Life Underwriters’ 
Convention held its second meeting in 
New York and discussed at considerable 
length the subject of non-forfeiting poli- 
cies. Most companies allowed paid-up 
insurance for some amount upon poli- 
cies several years in force, but there was 
no guarantee of it in the policies. A 


proposed non-forfeiture law had been 
under discussion in the Massachusetts 
Legislature since March, 1859. Hon 


Elizur Wright, the Massachusetts Com- 
missioner, who had proposed the law, 
and Hon. William Barnes, the 
York Superintendent, were 


New 
present at 
the Convention and urged the justice, 
either of a 


law or of a non-forfeiture 


clause in the policy. A certain commit- 
tee reported against any law or clause on 
the subject. 

However, on June 13 following, the Of- 
ficers of the New York Life submitted 
to the trustees a proposition to issue 
10-payment life policies with a non-for- 
feiture clause allowing paid-up insurance 
after annual premiums had been 
paid. The proposition was adopted, and 
on August 13, 1800, the company issued 
the first non-forfeiting policy written by 
a life company doing a general business. 
The New York Life thus became a pio- 
neer ina 


two 


reform that has saved 

lions of dollars to policyholders. 
Among other pioneering reforms, New 

York Life was the first company to pay 


mil- 


a cash value upon surrender of the pol- 
icy. 

In November, 1850, it liberalized the 
clause regarding death from suicide. 

The incontestable clause was inserted 
in New York Life policies in June, 1889. 

In 1894 New York Life discontinued 
extra premium charges for insurance on 
the lives of women. 

In 1895, it announced its plans for a 
“Nylic” association, an organization of 
its agents, which has since developed and 


(Continued on Following Page) 








“Chree Factors In Gompany’s 


Growth 


HE success of New York Life In- 
surance Company has been due 
in no small measure to the methods it 
has long employed for the stimulation, 
training and stabilizing of its agency 
force. Three points will serve to illus- 
trate this statement. 
The Bulletin 
To New York Life agents, the 
tin, a weekly message to the field force, 
is a real institution. It was started in 
1891 by George W. Perkins, then third 
message to the 


3ulle- 


vice-president, as a 
agents of the old “Western Department” 
of the company. Later it was issued to 
all the agents. 

Every week for many years the Bulle- 
tin has been mailed by the home office 
on a schedule calculated to deliver a 
copy to each agent in every part of the 
country the following Monday morning. 

In this way every agent is able to be- 
gin each week’s work with a Julletin 
of information and inspiration from the 
The first page usually con- 
Vice-President 


home office. 


tains a message from 


Thomas A. Buckner, though on special 
occasions it presents a letter from Presi- 
dent Kingsley, as it did recently in con- 
nection with the opening of the com- 
pany’s wonderful new building at Madi- 
son Square. The pages carry 
practical material for the use of agents: 
discussions of life insurance service, sell- 


other 


ing methods, letters from policyholders 
and beneficiaries, and helpful 
The back page is de- 


experi- 
ences of agents. 





“Che Gompany’s History 


(Continued From Preceding Page) 
operated most successfully to the ad- 
vantage of the Company. 

In 1896, the New York Life announced 
that it would insure substandard risks 
at its regular premium rates with lien 
against the sum insured, in event of early 
death. 

On March 12, 1898, it announced that 
all of its policies outstanding would be 
considered as without conditions with re- 
spect to military or naval service. 

In October, 1885, Morris Franklin 
died, after a service, as president of 
nearly forty years. He was succeeded 
by William H. Beers, who entered the 
company in 1851. President Beers re- 
signed on February 8, 1892, and John A. 
McCall was elected president of the com- 
pany. Mr. McCall resigned on Decem- 
ber 30, 1905, and was succeeded by Alex- 
ander E. Orr who served for a year and 
a half. 

Darwin P. Kingsley, the present presi- 
dent, was elected to office June 17, 1907. 
Thus he has ruled the destinies of New 
York Life for more than twenty-one 
years, and has been associated with the 
company forty years. 

The latest figures issued by New York 
Life illustrate the remarkable results of 
Mr. Kingsley’s administration. Last year 
the company issued more than $927,000,- 
000 of insurance. It paid to members 
and beneficiaries over $139,000,000, in- 
cluding more than $53,000,000 in dividends. 


voted to personal references, often with 
photographs of the persons concerned— 
interesting cases written by agents, rec- 
ords of production and even personal 
news. On this page, too, are frequently 
published photographs of families in- 
sured in New York Life, of agents’ 
homes, etc. 
The Clubs | 

Thirty-one years ago Vice-President 
Thomas A. 
agencies for the company at 
organized the $200,000 Club. 


3uckner, then inspector of 
Chicago, 
Later the 


$100,000 Club was founded. The object of 
the clubs was to set up two minimum 
goals of production, one for the less ex- 
perienced agents, the other for those 
who had progressed well beyond the 
$100,000 mark, as well as for beginners 
who were capable of qualifying quickly 
with larger volumes of business. 


It was soon proven that these organi- 
zations were very helpful to the agency 
directors in assisting agents to set and 
keep their sights high. The ambitious 
agent was anxious to become a member 
of the company’s group of leading pro- 
ducers and, having qualified once, he 


found the association with fellow club- 
agents so beneficial as an aid to self-de- 
velopment and the prestige of club mem- 
bership so helpful in building up his 








Section of Women’s Dining Room 
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A Corner of the Main Kitchen 


reputation as an insurance leader in his 
community that he made an effort to 
qualify continuously. Every year a con- 
siderable number of $100,000 club agents 
graduated into the big club, and, there- 
after, felt in honor bound to continue 
in the higher group. 

For many years these clubs held sep. 
arate annual conventions at suitable 
points in different parts of the country, 
However, the $100,000 Club grew so large 
that its central meetings were discon- 
tinued and, thereafter sectional club con- 
ventions were held as long as this club 
existed. 

Some years ago the number of agenits 
producing greatly in excess of $200,000 
became so large that the “Top Section 
of the $200,000 Club” was organized, 
qualification for this special honor be- 
ing fixed first at $300,000 and finally at 
$400,000. 

In 1927 the $200,000 Club having grown 
to large proportions, the $100,000 Club 
was discontinued, and a new organiza- 
tion known as the “Top Club” was 
founded, with a minimum requirement of 
$400,000. Thus, the paid business fo- 
qualifications in New York Life’s two 
clubs have been doubled. 

In 1928 the $400,000 Club roster con- 
tained 258 names of agents whose agere- 
gate paid business amounted to $152,- 
054,131, while 754 agents qualified for the 
$200,000 Club with a total volume of 
$177,593,035. The total membership in 
both clubs for the club year ending 
June 30, 1928, included 1,012 agents, 
whose total production of paid-for busi- 
ness was $329,647,166. 

This figure does not represent the face 
amount of their total insurance, for club 
business is counted on a pro rata basis; 
i. e., the insurance is counted at $250 per 
$1,000 and $500 per $1,000, respectively, 
for each quarterly or semi-annual instal- 
ment of the first premium paid within the 
time limit for the current club year. 

Against the 2,381,000 policies in force 
at the end of 1927 there were 993,000 
policies at the end of 1906. The amount 
of insurance in force in 1906 was $2,029,- 
000,000 compared with $6,800,000 at pres- 
ent. The admitted assets were $474,567,- 
000 about the time Mr. Kingsley became 
president while assets at the end of 1928 
will amount to about $1,500,000,000. 

“Nylic” 

The third point selected, as illustrating 
New York Life agency methods that 
have aided in the inspiration and stabili- 
zation of its agency force, is its “Nylic 
Contract.” The “Nylic” method of com- 
pensating agents was first adopted over 
thirty years ago and is a departure from 
the usual type of agent’s contract, in that 
it is really a financial life program. Its 
purpose is to arrange compensation in 
such a way that the persistent agent who 
produces a reasonable volume of business 
regularly over a certain period of years 
based on his production and will, after 
the expiration of that period, be entitled 
to a fixed monthly life income (based on 
his previous production), whether he re- 
tires or not. 

The effect of this excellent plan upon 
the agent is, in many cases, that he plans 
and works his production program with 
the future definitely in mind. Many 
agents have already qualified for the 
Nylic life income, and, needless to say, 
they are,strong advocates of the Nylic 
contract. 














( O one took a keener interest in 

the building of the New York 
Life’s new home office structure than 
did James A. Beha. The Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York State rep- 
resented the public whose interests it is 
his legal duty to protect; also the hun- 
dreds of thousands of policyholders of 
the company in seeing that all reason- 
able economies were effected in this 
mammoth structure; to feel assured that 
the location was ideal; and that the fu- 
ture expansion needs are provided for. 
He began to keep track of the situation 
many months ago and devoted a great 
deal of time to the New York Life rela- 
tive to the new building as nothing much 
of importance was done without his con- 
sultation and endorsement. Thus he at- 
tended many meetings of the building 
committee and conferences with officers 
and directors. 

Under the law a life insurance com- 
pany cannot buy real property without 
the permission of the Superintendent of 
Insurance. Nor can it hold real prop- 
erty other than that to be used for home 
office purposes unless the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance of New York gives his 
permission. When the New York Life 
decided to build a new home office build- 
ing it was up to the New York Insur- 
ance Department to determine whether 
the building the New York Life wis 
then occupying on Broadway and which 
it had occupied for many years was ade- 
quate enough to meet all the require- 
ments of space needed in a company so 
large and growing so fast. 

The New York Life, feeling that the 
building was inadequate and the De- 
partment agreeing thereto, the next 
step was to decide whether the old site 
could not be improved either by extend- 
ing the building or enlarging it. The 
decision in that case was that an ex- 
tension or expansion on the old loca- 
tion was not desirable; that it would be 
much better and more economical in the 
leng run to select some other property 
and to build. 

Certain things were evident in the fix- 
ing of a new site. One of the most 
important, of course, was that of a 
suitable location. The transit and other 
necds, comforts and conveniences of 
nearly 4,000 employes had to be regarded 
and the plot had to be large enough 
for a building of the necessary size. 
The New York Life officers and board 
believed that the Madison Square Gar- 
den property which it owned, a plot 425 
fect by 200 feet, answered the require- 
ments. That having been determined, 
the New York Insurance Department 
began a careful study of various angles 
of the situation to decide the fitness of 
the plot and other matters. It surveyed 
the location and came to the conclusion 
that it was perfectly satisfactory in 
every particular. The Grand Central 
Terminal is only a few blocks north, and 
the Pennsylvania and Long Island sta- 
lions are within easy reach. In fact, the 
building is in a transportation radius 
that is easiest of access to the most num- 
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ber of New York suburban passengers. 

The next thine to be decided was 
whether the Néw York Life required all 
of the plot; in other words, whether a 
piece of land 425 feet by 200 feet was 
necessary for a home office building. The 
decision in this matter was also in the 
affirmative. 

There then came up the proposition 
relative to the basis on which the build- 
ing should be built; what would be a 
reasonable rental value of space in the 
neighborhood and whether the building 
would be practical as a profitable rent- 
ing proposition after the New York Life 
had made use of all the space which it 
required. This resulted in the Depart- 
ment making a survey of rental values 
and the conclusion that an average rental 
of $3 per square foot was a reasonable 
rent for the neighborhood and that in 
the construction this should be borne in 
mind so as to bring a suitable return 
to the company on the entire cost of 
the building if it were rented at $3 per 
square foot. In this rental return for- 
mula of cost factors were most carefully 
gone into, including square foot area, 
lighting, ventilation, depreciation, cost 
of operation, etc. At the same time the 
New York Life winted—and in that po- 
sition the Superintendent held positive 
views agreeing with them—the new 
building to be as attractive and beauti- 
ful as possible. The present building re- 
sulted. 


Superintendent Beha had advice in 
rental and building matters which could 
not very well have been bettered in 
New York City. His chief adviser was 
Robert E. Dowling who owns many 
large properties in this city and who is 
regarded by many people as the lead- 
ing expert on office building property 
values and rentals. Furthermore, Mr. 
Beha himself is a good judge of building 
property values, possessing a natural in- 
stinct for making such valuations and he 
has been a very clcese student of building 
conditions in the Greater City. 

From the beginning the Superinten- 
dent had the co-operation of the offi- 
cers, directors and building committee of 
the New York Life. There was splendid 
team work between the life insurance 
company and the New York Insurance 
Department. All those who have come 
into contact with Mr. Beha are well ac- 
quainted with his bluntness, his powers 
of analysis and his integrity. If any- 
thing came up in the negotiations of 
which he did not approve he was quick 
to make plain his point. In fact, at the 
inception of the building plans there was 
a preliminary commitment to a different 
plan of building than the present struc- 
ture, and in the early stages it was found 
that the plans did not entirely fit into 
the formula which would produce the 
required rental percentage. From the 
time that this was recognized every- 
thing was extremely harmonious, and 
there could not have been a finer spirit 
of co-operation than there was between 
the company executives and committee- 
men and the New York Insurance De- 
partment. 
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The New York & Harlem Railroad station was also the uptown terminus of 
the first street cars, started in 1832. Here the passengers changed to larger cars 
drawn by four horses which were taken to 32nd street where steam engines were 
attached. The building was abandoned in 1871 when the first Grand Central Sta- 
tion was built. 








Remodeled as P. T. Barnum’s Grand Roman Hippodrome in 1873. Here Theo- 
dore Thomas’ famous orchestra and Patrick Gilmore’s band played on summer 
evenings. The old car barn was afterward further remodeled and called Madison 


Square Garden for the first time. 


The Madison Square Garden of Stanford Ihite was erected in 1889 at a cost 
of $3,000,000 and formally opened on June 6, 1890, with a gala concert conducted 
by Edward Strauss and attended by 17,000 people. No other building has housed 


such a variety of mass entertainment and exhibition. 
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From Farm ‘Go Skyscraper 


In tracing the title of the lot on 
which the New York Life Building 
is erected, Dudley Davis of the legal 
department of the company came 
upon many interesting facts concern- 
ing the history of the locality and the 
following paragraphs are taken from 
his historical sketch of the site and 
vicinity. 


G HEN the English Colonial ad- 
ministration succeeded that of 
the Dutch there followed some settle- 
ment of the Island of Manhattan north 
of the city limits. Various farms were 
laid out. Adjoining the Peter Stuyve- 
sant farm on the north was Rose Hill, 
the property of John Watts, which abut- 
ted on the East River; and in a gore 
between was the farm of James Duane. 
The Peter Stuyvesant estate extended 
from the East River to the Bowery and 
approximately from Eighth street north 
to Twentieth and Twenty-first street. 
North of and adjacent to it, from the 
River to the Boston Post Road lay Rose 
Hill Farm. Between the Bowery and the 
Bloomingdale Road and the Stuyvesant 
and Watts properties lay the lands of 
Cornelius Tiebout Williams (in the vi- 
cinity of the present Union Square) and 
the 20-acre farm of James Duane, known 
as “Gramercy Seat.” Across the Boston 
Post Road from Rose Hill was the farm 
of Caspar Semler, which was bounded 
on the west by Broadway (or the Bloom- 
ingdale Road, as it was then called). 


Became New York Life Plot 


The block now bounded by Madison 
and Fourth avenues and by Twenty-sixth 
and Twenty-seventh streets consists of 
portions of those lands which formerly 
constituted Rose Hill Farm, Caspar 
Semler Farm and the Old Boston Post 
Road lying between the two. 

The location of the Peter Stuyvesant 
residence resulted in the reservation of 
Stuyvesant Square (Second avenue from 
Fifteenth to Seventeenth streets) for 
residential purposes. The location of 
Gramercy Seat, the residence of James 
Duane, which was later acquired by 
Samuel B. Ruggles, one of the founders 
of the Bank of Commerce, fixed the site 
of Gramercy Park at Lexington avenue 
‘rom Twenticth to Twenty-first street. 

Prior to the Revolution James Duane 
occupied a 20-acre farm in this vicinity 
which abutted on the Bloomingdale Road 
n the west. A winding creek known as 
“Crummassie Vly,” was fed by springs 
cated between Fifth and Sixth avenues 
nd Twenty-first and Twenty-seventh 
streets. The water flowed thence into a 
pond where Madison Square now stands, 


and from that point the creek, later 
known as “Cedar Creek,” wound south- 


‘ast and emptied into the East River at 
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Eighteenth street. Samuel B. Ruggles 
acquired title about 1789 and, when he 
established a private park in the vicinity 
of his residence, gave it the name of 
Gramercy, from the name of Duane’s old 
home. Some writers have concluded that 
“Gramercy” was a corruption of “Crum- 
massie,” but it is more reasonable to sup- 
pose that the only connection between 
the two was phonetic, for “Gramercy” 
was a popular English expression in 
those days, meaning “Great thanks.” 

Cedar Creek, which existed as late as 
1845, was the scene of a Revolutionary 
encounter on September 15, 1776, when 
the British landed at Kip’s Bay and at- 
tempted to cut off General Washington’s 
rear guard as it evacuated New York 
following the defeat on Long Island. 
3ut the British general and his staff 
dallied so long over their luncheon at 
Robert Murray’s farm house that Aaron 
Burr and his men were enabled to es- 
cape up the Bloomingdale Road. 

John Watts, the eldest son of Robert 
Watts of Rose Hill, near Edinburg, and 
Mary, cldest daughter of William Nicoll 
of Islip, Long Island, was born in New 
York City in 1715. In 1742 he married 
Ann, the youngest daughter of Stephen 
Delancey. His town house was at No. 
3 Broadway and his summer residence at 
Rose Hill Farm. For several years he 
was a member of the Assembly, and in 
1757 he was called to the Council, of 
which he continued a member until 1775. 
Watts was a Tory who openly espoused 
the British cause, and kept General 
Moncton advised of the sentiments of 
the colonists. He retired to England and 
died in Wales in 1789. 


Was An International Incident 


By act of the legislature passed Oc- 
tober 22, 1779, John Watts, senior, was 
declared, convicted and attainted of vol- 
untarily adhering to the Kingdom of 
Great Britain, and Rose Hl Farm was, 
therefore, declared forfeited and title to 
it vested in the people of the State of 
New York. But by an Act passed May 
12, 1784, the Commissioners of Forfeit- 
ures were authorized to release this farm 
to Robert and John Watts, Jr. This was 
done on July 1, 1784, by a deed in which 
the property was described as being sit- 
uated in the “Out Ward.” To the north 
lay the estate of Robert Murray whose 
name has been preserved in the present 
Murray Hill. Eventually John Watts, 
Jr., acquired sole title to the Rese Hill 
Farm, and conveyed it to Nicholas 
Cruger, after whose decease it was 
plotted and partitioned in 1807. There- 
after, through mesne conveyances, the 
titles to those portions of the Farm 
which lay within the limits of the New 
York Life lot came into the possession 
of Samuel B. Ruggles in 1831 and 1832. 
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Out Of A Quaint And aried Last 


Through mesne conveyances the title 
of the New York Life 
plot lying north of the Boston Post Road 
can be traced to the New York & Har- 


to that section 


lem Railroad, which company acquired it 
under three conveyances, in 1851, 1853 
and 1857, for an aggregate consideration 
of $69,250. 
included the abutting portions of the Old 


With these conveyances were 


Boston Post Road which had been con- 
veyed to the then owners in 1842 and 
1844. 

Samuel B. Ruggles twice sold his por- 
tion of the New York Life lot, but in 
each instance through 
foreclosure. He finally conveyed it to 
the New York & Harlem 
1840 for $40,000. The purchase money 
mortgages aggregating $27,800, 
foreclosed by him in 1842. Thereafter 
Ruggles leased the property to the rail- 
road, which subsequently purchased it in 
1848 for $43,594. This also included the 
abutting portions of the Old Boston Post 
Road. . Thus, the New York & Harlem 
Railroad between the years 1848 to 1857 
acquired the entire New York Life plot 
for an aggregate consideration of $112,- 
844. 

The present plan of streets and ave- 
nues in the City of New York was con- 
ceived about 1803, and subsequently came 
into being the result of the labors of a 
commission appointed in 1807, which fin- 
ished its work in 1811. 

The first plan contemplated an exten- 
sive “Parade” for the manouveres of 


reacquired title 
Railroad in 


were 


troops, extending from Third to Seventh 
avenues and from Twenty-third to 
Thirty-fourth streets. This was not car- 
In 1794 that part of the Cas- 
par Semler farm lying immediately north 
of the junction of the Bloomingdale and 
Old Boston Post Roads at Twenty-third 
had been appropriated by the 
Common Council as a Public Burying 
Ground. A tract to the north of this 
thereafter ceded to the United 
States Government for a public Arsenal 
and Park of Artillery. This plot ex- 
tended as far north as Twenty-sixth 
street and was used as a military post 
during the War of 1812. 

A statute passed April 15th, 1814, re- 
duced the acreage of the Parade from 
238.7 acres to 89.1 acres, and fixed its 
boundaries as Fourth and Sixth avenues, 
and Twenty-third and  Thirty-first 
streets. The Public Burying Ground, 
now the site of Madison Square itself, 
was used as such in 1810. The Barracks, 
built in 1812, were abandoned by the 
Federal Government in 1823; but from 
1825 to 1839 the building was used as the 
“House of Refuge.” 
burned in 1839. 

The authorities moved slowly in open- 


ried out. 


street 


was 
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ing the streets and avenues provided 
Fifth ave- 
nue was opened to Thirteenth street in 
1824, to Twenty-first street in 1830 and 
to Forty-second street in 1838. By Chap- 
ter 309 of the Laws of 1833, Madison 
avenue from Twenty-third to Forty- 
second streets was declared a_ public 


for in the Commission’s plan. 


street. In 1833, Fourth avenue (the 
northern end of Bowery lane as shown 
in Poppleton’s Plan of 1817) was opened 
from Seventeenth to Twenty-eighth 
streets at a cost of $1,223.45; Twenty- 
sixth street from Bloomingdale Road to 
Second avenue at a cost of $2,005.22; and 
Twenty-seventh street from the Old 
Post Road to Second avenue at a cost 
of $411.12. In 1836 the balance of Twen- 
ty-seventh and Twenty-sixth — streets 
were opened at costs respectively of 
$18,312.30 and $11,579. In 1837 Central 
Fark was planned, and the Parade was 
declared a public square with its acreage 
reduced to 6.84 acres, with the name of 
Madison. Broadway which from Four- 
teenth to Fifty-first streets is identical 
with Bloomingdale Road, was laid out 
from Twenty-first to Forty-third streets 
in 1838. In 1839 the Old Post Road was 
closed south of Thirty-first street at 
a cost of $994.19, but the conveyances 
to the abutting owners were not exe- 
cuted until 1842 and 1844. In 1845-1847 
Madison Square as it now exists, from 
Madison to Fifth avenues and from 
Twenty-third to Twenty-sixth streets, 
was opened at a‘cost of $75,338.31. For 
manv years there was a fence around 
this Park. 

The farm located to the west of the 
junction of the Bloomingdale and Old 
Boston Post Roads belonged to John 
Horn, whose daughter Margaret married 
Christopher Middleberger in 1808. They 
removed to this dwelling from Vande- 
water street in 1820. When Fifth avenue 


was opened the homestead was removed 
to the northwest corner of Fifth avenue, 
Broadway and Twenty-third street, and 
was used from 1850 to 1854 as a tavern 
known as “At the Sign of the Buck- 
horn,” or “Madison Cottage,” under 
lease to Corporal Thompson. This 
marked the extreme northerly limit of 
Fifth avenue for many years and was 
the point where the paving gave place to 
dirt roads. The tavern was accordingly 
convenient for and acquired fame as a 
popular roadhouse frequented by the 
driving element of the City, who later 
transferred their affections to Mc- 
Gowan’s Pass Tavern in Central Park. 
The Madison Cottage was also the start- 
ing place for several stage lines that ran 
to the lower part of the city. 

In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there were many stage lines, each 
having about thirty vehicles. The Mad- 
ison avenue line ran from Thirty-second 
street to the Wall Street Ferry, and the 
Fourth avenue line from the same strect 
to South Ferry. The New York Consoli- 
diated Stage Co. was founded under Act 
passed April 4, 1854, and continued to 
operate these lines as well as others. 

In 1854 Corporal Thompson’s Madiscn 
Cottage gave place to Franconi’s Hippo- 
drome, where chariot races were first ii'- 
s‘ituted in America. These, however, did 
not prove a paying venture, as hardly a 
day passed but that an accident of sone 
kind happened, many of them being fa- 
tal, and the people were averse to wil- 
nessing these catastrophes. 
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“Che “Square” Becomes <A Genter 
Of City Life 


In 1856 Paran Stevens and Amos Eno 
began the erection of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel on this site. The building was 
completed and opened two years later, 
under the management of Stevens, and 
for a long period of years was a hostelry 
famous for the men of note who stopped 
there and for its “Amen Corner.” It in 
turn eventually gave way to the present 
Fifth Avenue Office Building. 

About 1856 the St. Germain Hotel was 
erected on Twenty-second street, Broad- 
way and Fifth avenue, where the Flat- 
iron building now stands, and the resi- 
dence of Josiah Fiske, the great flour 
merchant, at the northwest corner of 
Fifth avenue and Twenty-sixth street, 
was replaced by the Brunswick Hotel, 
which in later days became a starting 
point of coaching parades, and is today 
the site of the Brunswick Office build- 
ing. 

On December 22, 1831, the New York 
& Harlem Railroad was granted a fran- 
chise to run its thirteen cars from the 
Astor House, through Park Row, Center 
and Broome streets, the Bowery and 
Fourth Avenue, to Twenty-seventh 
street, and “from thence with large cars 
to the Harlem.” The New York & New 
Haven Railroad was also granted a 
franchise to follow the same route, un- 
der agreement with the New York & 
Harlem. Horse cars were installed on 
this route in 1832. The early station 
was at White and Center streets, just 











above the Tombs. But subsequent to 
the acquisition of the Twenty-seventh 
street property a car barn was erected 
on the New York Life lot, which became 
the passenger station, while the loco- 
motives were housed at Thirty-third 
street and Fourth avenue, where the 71st 
Regiment Armory now stands. The 
Twenty-seventh street car barns were 
used until 1871, when the Grand Central 
Depot at Forty-second street was 
opened. For some time previous to that 
date the locomotives were detached from 
the cars at Forty-second street and 
horses furnished the motive power from 
Forty-second to Twenty-seventh streets. 

Following the transfer of the Passen- 
ger Depot of the New York & Harlem 
Railroad from Twenty-seventh street to 
Forty-second street, P. T. Barnum, in 
1873, secured a lease of the old car barn 
site for his Zoological Park, Museum 
and Circus. In order to protect the 
tents, a brick wall with partial roof was 
erected, leaving an open arena. Here on 
summer nights Theodore Thomas’ superb 
orchestra gave their open air concerts. 
Subsequently the buildings were im- 
proved to form “Gilmore’s Gardens,” 
where that famous leader and his band 
gave their concerts. In 1875 Moody and 
Sankey held their revival meetings here, 
upon their return from England. And in 
1883 the first electric light was erected 
upon a high pole in the center of Madi- 
son Square Park. 
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Even the great mail boxes 
decorative 
elsewhere on 


There are a few spaces for 
shops at either end of the 


long main corridor. The 


entrances are bronze. 











“Che “Madison Square 


In 1887 the New York & Harlem Rail- 
road sold the site to James T. Wood- 
ward for $1,000,000 and he immediately 
conveyed it to the Madison Square Gar- 
den Co., for $1,500,000 in stock. This 
compaily was incorporated under a spe- 
cial act of the legislature, known as 
Chapter 434 of the Laws of 1887. 

The Madison Garden was 
built in 1889 in accordance with the de- 
signs of Stanford White at an estimated 
cost of $3,000,000 and was opened by a 
concert on June 6, 1890, given by Eduard 
Strauss to an audience of seventeen 
thousand. The Garden was primarily de- 
signed as a hippodrome and in the years 
that followed was annually the brilliant 
scene of the New York Horse Show, 
Barnum & Bailey's Circus, Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West Show, the Rodeo, and other 
exhibitions of equitation. In addition, 
the six-day walking races, six-day bi- 
cycle races, professional and amateur 
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Of Memory 


boxing bouts, and large concerts, fairs 
and conventions were held there, while 
at other times the arena was used as a 
roller-skating rink, dance hall, or swim- 
ming pool. 

In 1890 the Garden Theatre, at the 
southeast corner of Madison avenue and 
Twenty-seventh street, was opened. This 
was never an overwhelming success as a 
playhouse, although the musical comedy, 
“In 1492,” and several melodramas im- 
ported from the Drury Lane Theatre of 
London enjoyed long runs; and it was 
kere that Wilton Lackye made a noted 
success as Svengali in “Trilby,” as did 
Richard Mansfield as Baron Chevalier in 
“A Parisian Romance.” 

In 1892 the Madison Square Roof Gar- 
den was opened on the summit of the 
Madison avenue end. Here on hot sum- 
mer nights one could dine and wine in 
the open, and at the same time witness 
a musical revue of sorts. 
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O are built great Life Insurance Companies. Study the great cathedrals of Europe 
(visit them if you can) and see how successive centuries are built into them. 


In the Cathedral there was from the beginning a definite plan, a definite limitation. 
It was always clear to the builders that the glorious structure would be finished some 
day. But when? People did not ask. They toiled and sacrificed in order to do their 
part, to add their bit to the mighty whole, knowing that neither they nor their children 
would see the completion of the work. By their labors they fostered religion and the 
arts and fed their own souls while erecting a vast pile which they knew would instruct 
and impress their successors through countless generations. They fed their own souls 
and rendered a noble service to others—even to those not of their own faith. 


So it is with Life Insurance and especially so it is with the New York Life. Unlike 
the Cathedral builders, our founders in 1845 (nearly eighty-four years ago) had no defi- 
nite outline of the structure which they then began. 


They labored to establish a program of mutual human service. They did not begin 
to realize the full significance of what they did. Their successors for about three full 
generations have labored as they did and we, the living laborers, begin now to realize 
what it all means. In 1928 the structure, founded in 1845, begins to emerge in outline. 
Its splendid substance is shown in our new Home Office building and in our assets and 
outstanding insurance. 


But the real structure is only suggested by these facts. 


Why should not our successors continue through centuries (as the Cathedral builders 
did) the labors of the men and women who have built so splendidly thus far? When 
will the New York Life be finished? Never! Its foundations are as deep as human 
love; its spires disappear in unfulfilled dreams of human aspiration; its great arches support 
an expanding nave which can cover and protect all who come. 


We are to-day building ourselves into this great Cathedral of Service. 


Our work will always be as clearly defined and as permanent as is the work of the 
men who built with stone and to the glory of God, in the twelfth or in an earlier or in 
any succeeding century. Their work stands. The guide will point out, as you gaze and 
wonder, the work done in different centuries. The agents of Nylic are writing records 
which shall last as long as human life endures. They are building themselves into this 
great instrumentality of social service. What they do will endure. It will endure 
because it renders service. 


Who then should work with finer enthusiasm than a Nylic agent? Who that is young 
and keen and ambitious and has high ideas about service would not be a Nylic agent? 


To labor and thereby achieve something that shall not “fade like a dream”; to 
influence beneficently the condition of generations unborn; to build an aisle or an arch 
or a tower in a structure which shall last coevally with human strength and human 
affection, with the knowledge that if ruin finally comes to human society, his work shall 
still endure in song and story! That is the ideal that leads a Nylic agent on and 
strengthens him as he sees that ideal becoming a reality. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Darwin P. Kincstey, President 
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